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TO 

THE   MANY 

WHOM    I    HAVE    LOVED 

AND  THE   FEW 
WHO    HAVE    LOVED    ME 


PREFACE 

People  who  write  their  own  biographies  are 
generally  vain.  I  have  a  hundred  faults,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  I  am  vain — unless  it  be  a  proof 
of  vanity  to  say  so.  Autobiographers  often  have 
a  morbid  desire  to  expose  the  inner  working  of 
their  souls  :  I  should  loathe  to  expose  the  inner 
working  of  my  soul.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  any 
other  motive  in  writing  the  authentic  story  of 
one's  life  than  to  please  a  few  friends,  and,  be- 
yond their  circle,  to  interest  the  idle  hours  of 
people  who  like  to  learn  how  their  neighbours 
live  ?  I  do  not  know  of  any  *'  life  "  of  a  Scottish 
minister  that  is  quite  on  the  lines  of  the  "  life  '* 
that  follows  in  this  book.  I  have  given  almost 
no  documentary  evidence,  for  the  reason  that  I 
destroy  all  letters  when  I  receive  them.     Several 

quite  indiscreet  statements  are  made  ;    but  no- 
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thing  contained  in   the   book  should  hurt  any- 
body's feelings.     I  should  be  sorry  if  I  sinned 

in  such  a  way. 

R.  H.  FISHER. 

Note. — I   express  my  gratitude  to  the  Very 

Rev.  David  Paul,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  to  the  Rev. 

R.  H.  Dunlop,  for  having  read   the   proofs  of 

this  book  and  given  me  the  benefit  of  their  wise 

counsel.     I  am  also  indebted  for  the  same  service 

to  Peter  Begg,  Esq.,  a  Director  of  the  printing 

firm  of  Messrs.  R.  &  R.  Clark,  Ltd.,  from  whose 

press  this  book  has  come ;  it  is  the  latest,  though 

I   trust  not  the  last,  of  many  kind   services  to 

me.     I    thank    my   assistant,  the  Rev.  William 

MacWhirter,  M.A.,  for  his  careful  preparation 

of  an  index. 

R.  H.  F. 

September  l<)l<)> 
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ORKNEY 

It  was  by  an  accident  that  I  was  not  an  Orca- 
dian. My  father  had  been  a  minister  in  the 
Orkney  Islands  for  sixteen  years  before  I  was 
born  —  in  Ayrshire  on  April  27,  1861.  So  it 
is  to  Orkney  that  I  turn  when  thoughts  of  child- 
hood come. 

This  record  is  not  meant  to  deal  with  things 
intimate.  So  I  say  nothing  about  my  father, 
Matthew  Fisher,  minister  of  Cross  and  Burness 
in  the  Island  of  Sanday,  except  that  I  loved 
him  very  much  ;  and  I  say  nothing  about  my 
mother,  Elizabeth  Cunningham  Chalmers,  except 
that  she  was  a  very  forcible  character  and  lived 
to  be  eighty-nine  years  of  age.  My  father  died 
in  my  house  at  Jedburgh  when  he  was  seventy- 
three. 

I  was  named  Robert  "  Howie  "  after  an  old 
friend  of  my  father.  He  was,  I  believe,  a  coal- 
master  or  coal  -  merchant  in  Kilmarnock  —  not 
over  prosperous.  He  died  while  I  was  still  a  lad, 
and  I  have  only  two  vivid  recollections  of  him. 

I  B 
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He  took  me  a  very  long  drive  through  South 
Ayrshire — over  forty  miles  in  a  dog-cart.  We 
saw  Mauchline  and  the  ''  Burns  country  "  round 
it,  deeply  impressive  to  a  boy,  and  Catrine  with 
its  big  wheel,  and  Ochiltree,  the  scene  of  that 
book  of  powerful  but  grim  genius — The  House 
with  the  Green  Shutters,  At  Ochiltree  we  had  a 
wonderful  meal  of  tea  and  ham  and  eggs,  which 
lives  in  memory  as  no  subsequent  meal  I  have 
ever  eaten  lives.  An  Alderman  of  the  City  of 
London  said  to  a  companion  of  the  same  stand- 
ing, "  After  all,  at  our  age  little  remains  but  the 
pleasures  of  the  table."  That  may  be  a  tragical 
enough  truth  regarding  many  exhausted  and 
biases  old  men  ;  yet  how  meagre  are  any  of  **  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  "  such  men  can  enjoy 
compared  with  the  keen  deUght  of  health  and 
youth  and  hunger  as  it  is  offered  the  homeliest 
meal. 

My  other  recollection  of  Mr.  Howie  was  of 
the  vengeance  he  wrought  on  two  young  men. 
They  had  been  staying  with  him,  and  had  irri- 
tated the  old  gentleman  by  their  affectations  and 
fine  airs.  When  their  visit  came  to  an  end  Mr. 
Howie  "saw  them  off"  at  the  railway  station. 
They  had  carefully  chosen  a  first-class  carriage  in 
which  were  some  young  and  pretty  girls.  As 
Mr.  Howie  parted  from  them  he  extracted  from 
his  capacious  coat-tail  pockets  two  pots  of  jam, 
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and,  presenting  them  to  the  miserable  yduths, 
said,  **  Good-bye,  boys,  I  know  that  lads  in  lodg- 
ings are  fond  of  jam."  Their  punishment  seems 
to  me,  even  yet,  to  have  been  too  severe. 

When  Mr.  Howie  died  he  left  me  ^{^5— one  of 
the  only  two  legacies  I  have  received  during  my 
life-time.  With  the  five  pounds  I  bought  a 
watch.  It  was  yellow  in  colour  and  was  presum- 
ably cased  in  gold,  but  it  was  unreliable  from  the 
first,  and  I  soon  parted  with  it.  Since  then  I 
have  never  possessed  any  jewellery,  or  any  watch 
costing  more  than  one  pound.  So  often  have  I 
seen  the  notice  of  presentations  to  other  people 
of  "  a  gold  watch  and  albert  with  pendants  " 
that  I  often  wonder  how  I  have  escaped.  I  now 
cherish  the  hope  that  I  shall  elude  such  an  inflic- 
tion until  the  end. 

To  illustrate  school  days  in  the  Orcadian 
Islands,  I  reproduce  here  a  sketch  of  my  old 
schoolmaster,  which  I  wrote  for  Life  and  Work 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

^  The  Old  Schoolmaster 

He  died  only  last  night,  my  friend  of  many  years. 
They  telegraphed  to  me  the  news  ;  for  they  understood 
what  he  meant  to  me,  and  that,  though  the  course  of  our 
lives  ran  far  asunder,  my  heart  would  be  sore  at  his 
passing. 

It  is  forty  years  ago  since  I  went  first,  a  timorous 
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laddie,  to  his  school.  He  gave  me  at  the  earliest  a  piece 
of  ''  black  sugar  " — so  we  called  it ;  it  may  have  other 
and  more  scientific  names — and  it  was  good.  I  faced 
the  future  thereafter  without  a  fear.  Soon  there  grew 
up  an  attachment  very  strong  and  lasting  on  the  one  side 
and,  I  would  fain  believe,  on  the  other. 

His  ways  were  not  those  of  the  modern  school.  His 
"  time-table  "  would  have  set  a  martinet  aghast.  We 
played  for  long  hours  in  the  bright  Orcadian  summer 
afternoons,  while  the  master  tended  his  garden  or  recorded 
births  and  deaths  and  marriages,  for  he  was  Registrar 
and  much  else  for  the  parish.  Then  in  the  gloaming,  our 
tasks  done,  we  made  for  home. 

One  sees  now  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
been  more  methodical.  But  happier  one  could  not  be. 
Was  there  not  the  sea  by  the  back  of  the  school,  and  fields 
never-to-be-forgotten,  where  warfare  was  waged  between 
contending  camps  of  boys,  while  girls  sat  and  played  marbles 
and  other  foolish  female  games  ?  And  if  work  was  not 
rigidly  regulated  by  hours,  at  least  it  was  intelligent  and 
unpedantic,  and  it  taught  young  people  that  reading 
was  not  a  burdensome  task,  but  a  delight  to  be  sought 
for  and  loved.  The  old  schoolmaster  did  not  care  much 
for  the  modern  grammars,  with  their  weariness  about 
"  the  extension  of  the  predicate,"  and  so  forth.  But  he 
made  his  pupils  write  good  English,  practising  them  in 
the  essay,  and  the  art  of  polite  letter-writing ;  and  no 
one  could  have  sent  such  a  letter  from  his  school  as  I  got 
the  other  day  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous 
public  schools  in  England.  Moreover,  he  was  a  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  know,  or  care,  anything  about  his  birth 
and  upbringing.  But  he  was  a  gentleman — refined  in 
his  tastes ;   a  lover  of  his  violin  and  of  the  dear  Scottish 
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longB*  a  flower-lover,  almost  to  excess,  for  the  longest 
**  intervals  **  were  when  the  flowers  in  the  great  walled 
garden  were  at  their  loveliest ;  a  reader  of  books,  and 
a  kind  friend  of  the  simple  and  the  poor.  Indeed,  he  was 
\'ery  poor  himself,  though,  in  those  da)'s  I  speak  of,  he 
was  something  of  a  dandy  in  his  dress,  and  lived  (as  it 
seemed  to  me)  amid  surroundings  of  luxury.  He  was  a 
humorist  too.  Stories  of  the  old  time  sound  silly  enough 
to  those  whose  imagination  has  no  link  with  the  man  and 
his  ways.  Vet  it  seemed  to  me  a  most  brilliant  and  sar- 
donic wit  which  made  him  say  to  two  bellicose  lads  whom 
he  found  at  hsticuffs,  *'  Very  well  done,  boys ;  I  cannot 
let  merit  like  that  pass  unrewarded  ;  you  will  come  with 
me."  And  they  went  with  him.  Surely  also  there  was 
worth  in  his  reply  to  the  breaker  of  a  window,  who  had 
denied  the  charge  on  the  specious  plea,  "It  wasn't  me, 
it  was  my  hand."  "  Very  well,  John,  I  recognise  the 
subtle  distinction,  and  I  shall  conhne  my  punishment 
exclusively  to  your  hand." 

The  rough  boys  and  girls  of  those  days  have  scattered 
far  and  wide.  Some  of  them  have  done  well  enough  in 
life,  though  none  of  them  brilliantly.  The  old  school- 
master followed  them  all  with  an  impartial  love  and  pride. 
How  glad  he  was  to  hear  from  them,  and  especially  from 
those  who,  as  he  fancied,  did  him  credit  I  It  is  only  the 
other  day  that  he  told  me  of  his  scholars  in  San  Francisco, 
in  Ballarat,  in  Johannesburg,  and  sailing  the  high  seas 
as  captains  and  engineers. 

This  is  not  an  obituary  notice,  such  as  we  print  in  the 
magazine  about  eminent  men.  For,  of  course,  my  old 
master  was  quite  undistinguished.  I  know  now,  as  I 
suspected  in  early  youth,  that  he  was  no  great  scholar. 
Few  readers  of  Life  and  IVork  ever  heard  his  name  or 
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the  name  of  his  school.  But  Gilbert  Miller,  the  parish 
schoolmaster  of  Cross  and  Burness  in  the  Orkney  Islands, 
is  a  beloved  memory  to  many  more  than  the  old  pupil 
who  writes  these  lines  through  his  tears. 

The  Island  of  Sanday,  like  other  places  in 
Orkney,  was  sorely  cursed  by  denominational 
strife.  When  my  father  went  there  to  be  Parish 
minister,  the  Free  Church  minister — a  pious 
man — showed  him  nothing  but  the  barest  civility, 
and  they  lived  on  terms  of  distant  neutrality. 
This  was  very  trying  and  disappointing  to  my 
father,  a  genial  soul.  When,  therefore,  it  hap- 
pened that  the  Free  Church  minister's  wife 
died,  my  father  resolved  that,  whether  the  poor 
man  were  cordial  or  distant,  he  must  go  to  sit 
for  a  while  with  him  in  sympathy.  Will  it  be 
believed  that  my  father  was  not  invited  to  go 
into  the  Free  Church  Manse,  and  that  his  well- 
meant  advances  were  met  by  a  curt  "  Yes  '*  or 
"  No  "  ?  That  is  a  horrible  tale.  But  horrible 
things  can  happen  under  cover  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  religion.  And  the  iron  entered 
into  the  soul. 

To  show  that  all  bitterness  was  not  on  one 
side,  I  recall  how  I  went  to  see  a  certain  dear  old 
lady  on  the  morning  that  Principal  Rainy's  death 
was  announced  in  the  newspapers.  I  found  her 
rubbing  her  hands  with  delight.  She  was  much 
over  eighty,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  grave ;  and 
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she  said  to  me,  **  Is  it  not  grand  ?  I  have  always 
hoped  and  prayed  (she  meant  this  literally)  that 
I  should  live  to  see  them  both  under  the  sod.** 
She  referred  to  Dr.  Hutton  and  Dr.  Rainy. 
That  is  a  horrible  tale.  But  horrible  things  are 
said  and  done  under  cover  of  what  is  supposed  to 
be  religion. 

In  lighter  vein,  and  of  later  date,  is  a  story  of 
a  Church  of  Scotland  woman  who  was  protesting 
her  superiority  over  her  United  Free  Church 
neighbours :  **  I  dinna  like  them.  There's  nae 
love  in  them  ;  there's  nae  brotherly  kindness  in 
them  ;  I  could  ram  my  umbrella  through  the 
e*e  of  every  yin  o'  them  I  ken."  That  is  not  a 
horrible  tale ;  but  it  shows  that  the  spirit  of 
sectarianism  is  not  dead,  and  that  it  has 
its  old  miserable  power  of  warping  the  judge- 
ment. May  God  hasten  the  day  when  it  shall  be 
gone  ! 

There  were  few  people  of  any  education  in 
Sanday  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  it  was  a  rough 
upbringing.  Our  chief  society  was  found  amid 
the  families  of  neighbouring  ministers.  As  a 
rule  (though  there  were  some  exceptions)  the 
Orcadian  ministers  at  that  time  were  not  men  of 
much  ability  or  attainment,  and  some  of  them 
would  have  given  little  cause  for  anxiety  to  the 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  —  that  powerful 
thinker.     Yet    there    was    much    friendly    inter- 
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course  among  them,  the  memory  of  which  lingers 
out  of  boyhood.  "  Afternoon  calls  "  were  im- 
possible. Communication  was  such  that,  when 
a  visitor  came,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  stay 
for  several  days — in  the  case  of  ministers  never 
less  than  the  "  inside  of  a  week."  Real  acquaint- 
ance could  thus  be  fostered. 

Among  the  most  respected  of  the  Orkney 
ministers  of  those  days  were  Mr.  Spark  and  Mr. 
Walker  who  held  the  Collegiate  Charge  of  St. 
Magnus  Cathedral,  Kirkwall.  I  can  recall  little 
about  Mr.  Walker,  though  I  have  known  his  son 
all  my  life  and  am  well  aware  that  he  greatly 
honours  his  father's  memory.  Of  Mr.  Spark 
I  knew  even  less,  and  only  mention  his  name 
because  it  has  become  familiar  in  books  of  clerical 
anecdote.  I  want  to  set  down  here  the  fact  that 
a  well-known  tale  is  true. 

There  had  been  an  addition  to  Mr.  Spark's 
family,  already  numerous.  The  minister  of  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Harray  (at  that  time  Dr. 
Trail,  afterwards  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Aber- 
deen) drove  to  Kirkwall  to  christen  the  latest 
baby.  In  the  course  of  divine  service  he  **  gave 
out  "  to  be  sung  the  verses  : 

As  sparks  in  close  succession  rise, 

So  man,  the  child  of  woe, 
Is  doomed  to  endless  cares  and  toils 

Through  all  his  life  below. 
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There  was,  of  course,  much  delight  among  the 
more  frivolous  members  of  the  congregation. 

I  should  not  have  ventured  to  relate  this 
chestnut  were  it  not  that  Professor  Trail's  son, 
my  respected  friend,  John  A.  Trail,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
W.S.,  of  Edinburgh,  assures  me  that  it  is  in  all 
respects  true.  He  had  gone  to  Kirkwall  with 
his  father  and  mother  to  attend  the  christening. 
As  they  drove  homewards  his  father  seemed  to 
be  much  discomposed,  and  began  to  complain  of 
the  great  irreverence  of  the  congregation  and  the 
signs  of  levity  which  had  distressed  him.  Mrs. 
Trail  suggested  to  him  that  the  people  were  not 
entirely  without  excuse,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
extraordinary  verses  he  had  asked  them  to  sing. 
It  was  only  then  that  he  realised  his  blunder,  and, 
being  a  man  with  some  humour,  laughed  at  it 
heartily.  He  had  provided  a  tale  which  was  to 
hold  a  place  permanently  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
anecdotage. 

Hospitality  such  as  minister  gave  to  minister 
in  these  days  was  made  easier  by  the  fact  that, 
though  as  a  rule  the  stipends  were  not  large,  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  country  was  then  extra- 
ordinarily low.  The  first  two  horses  my  father 
bought  cost  ;^3  each.  One  of  them,  called 
Smiler,  was  a  vicious  brute  whom  I  detested,  but 
both  of  them  were  useful  animals  of  the  well- 
known  Garron  breed  of  Orkney,  and  they  worked 
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for  many  years.  A  maid-servant*s  annual  wage 
in  my  earliest  years  was  not  more  than  {^6^  and  it 
never  exceeded  £i^  while  my  mother  kept  house. 
For  eggs  the  price  fluctuated  during  the  seasons, 
but  was  often  as  low  as  4d.  or  5d.  per  dozen.  It 
was  the  custom  to  *'  kill  ourselves  "  ;  but  when 
meat  w^as  bought  it  was  very  cheap  :  I  can  re- 
member the  indignation  of  my  father  at  being 
asked  to  ^pay  6d.  per  pound  for  roast  beef. 
Chickens  cost  6d.,  full-grown  hens  is.  Fish  was 
bought  in  moderately  large  quantities  :  four  or 
five  codfish  cost  6d.,  a  basketful  is.  Everything, 
except  perhaps  tea  and  sugar,  was  correspond- 
ingly inexpensive.  I  know  nothing  about  house- 
keeping and  could  not  give  such  details  about 
modern  prices  ;  but  the  figures  I  have  just 
recorded  were  so  often  repeated  to  me  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  forget  them.  It  is  manifest 
that  a  stipend  like  my  father's,  never  more  than 
;^300  per  annum,  was  comparatively  a  large 
income.  Though  he  was  one  of  the  most 
generous  of  men  he  was  able  to  save  several 
hundreds  of  pounds.  One  does  not  like  to 
think  of  the  struggle  which  the  life  of  the  poorer 
clergy  has  now  become. 


SCHOOL   AND    COLLEGE 

I  HAVE  nothing  to  tell  about  school  in  Edin- 
burgh, except  that  I  disliked  it  and  was  unhappy 
at  it — through  no  fault  of  the  school. 

At  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  became  supremely  happy.  I  went  to  it 
when  I  was  sixteen,  and  spent  seven  cheerful 
years  under  its  roof.  The  Professors,  under 
whom  I  idled,  are  all  gone.  One  of  them  only 
is  above  the  sod,  though  he  has  long  since  retired 
from  his  Chair. 

There  was  Blackie,   who  was  understood  to 

teach  Greek.     It  was  of  his  class  that  a  familiar 

legend    is    told.     He    wrote    on    a    blackboard, 

"  Professor    Blackie    will    not    meet    his    classes 

to-day  **  :   a  wag  rubbed  out  the  letter  "  c  *'  from 

the  word  "  classes  **  :   the  Professor  came  in  and 

"rubbed  out  the  further  letter  **  1  **.     I  was  told 

that  story  within  five  minutes  of  the  time  when 

it  was  said  to  have  happened.     I  was  standing 

in  the  Quadrangle,  outside  the  door  of  the  Greek 

Class,   when  they  brought  me  the  merry  news. 

II 
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Yet  I  have  the  best  reason  for  declaring  that  the 
incident  never  happened  at  all. 

W.  Y.  Sellar  taught  Latin — a  dignified  person, 
with  all  the  instincts  of  a  scholar,  yet  giving  the 
impression  that  he  despised  every  circumstance 
of  his  position,  except  its  pay. 

Kelland  was  Professor  of  Mathematics.  It 
was  the  fortieth  year  of  his  tenure  of  the  Chair. 
What  need  one  say  more  ? 

P.  G.  Tait  was  a  magnificent  teacher.  Natural 
Philosophy  was  his  subject,  and  he  almost  per- 
suaded me  to  be  a  Natural  Philosopher. 

My  mind,  however,  was  awakened  by  no 
Professor  till  I  came  to  A.  C.  Eraser's  Class  and 
learned  a  little  Metaphysics.  That  distinguished 
man  may  have  had  faults  as  a  lecturer,  but  it 
was  at  his  feet  that  for  the  first  time  I  discovered 
that  the  world  was  a  cogitable  universe. 

Far  less  suggestive  as  a  teacher,  but  equally 
beloved  and  honoured  as  a  man,  was  Henry 
Calderwood  who  professed  Moral  Philosophy. 

Thus  was  the  "  Arts  "  Course  arranged.  One 
got  a  smattering  of  seven  subjects,  and  the  most 
underfed  brain  had  no  difficulty  thereafter  in 
securing  a  pass  degree.  It  was  a  daft  system, 
and  has  happily  disappeared. 

The  next  stage  was  professional  study  in 
classes  known  collectively  as  The  Divinity  Hall. 
The   one   tower   of  strength   there   was   Robert 
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Flint.  His  learning  and  philosophical  capacity 
had  won  him  a  European  reputation.  A  com- 
petent judge — Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll — wrote 
of  him  once :  **  I  have  never  met  any  man  who 
brought  to  any  subject  such  fulness  of  knowledge 
as  Dr.  Flint.**  (This  is  quoted  from  memory.) 
Wc  regarded  him  with  profound  admiration, 
which  indeed  his  simple  character  as  well  as  his 
vast  attainments  deserved.  Looking  back  on  his 
Class,  I  think  that  we  got  too  much  learning  and 
too  little  positive  instruction.  We  were  taught 
what  Marheineke,  or  some  other  incredibly 
unimportant  German,  said  on  this  or  that  subject  ; 
and  then  Marheineke's  views  were  demolished 
with  a  completeness  that  seemed  almost  cruel. 
The  result  was  that  in  the  end  we  were  no  further 
forward.  This  criticism  applied  to  much  of 
Flint's  work.  But  sometimes  he  was  nobly 
inspiring,  and  at  all  times  he  was  lovable. 

Archibald  Hamilton  Charteris  was  understood 
to  teach  Biblical  Criticism.  He  was  a  professor 
pour  rire.  The  only  purpose  he  served  was  that 
of  a  security  lest  any  man  should  enter  the 
ministry  without  having  met  a  sufficient  trial 
of  his  faith.  But  Charteris  was  a  great  man  in 
the  field  of  Christian  service.  I  have  often — in 
private  and  in  public — expressed  my  belief  that 
he  did  more  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  than  any 
man  since  the   Reformation.      If  this  statement 
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seem    extravagant   to   any   critic,    let   that   critic 
read  Dr.  Charteris's  Life. 

Professor  Adams  instructed  us  in  Hebrew. 
Mine  were  the  first  two  sessions  of  his  Pro- 
fessoriate, and  he  was  busy  learning  Hebrew 
himself. 

Last,  and  the  only  one  of  all  the  eleven 
remaining  alive,  was  the  Professor  of  Church 
History,  that  courteous  and  cultivated  and  wise 
old  man,  Malcolm  C.  Taylor,  whom  to  know 
was  to  admire. 

Out  of  this  training  I  came  to  my  work, — 
probably  as  inadequately  equipped  for  it  as  any 
other  who  ever  entered  the  ministry.  Again, 
that  was  not  the  fault  of  my  teachers  :  the  fault 
was  my  own. 

Some  knowledge  of  human  life  I  had  acquired  ; 
and  dear  companionships  had  made  the  way  a 
rosy  path.  When  I  mourn  over  the  scholarship 
that  never  can  be  mine — accurate  scholarship  can 
only  be  acquired  in  youth — when  I  compare  my 
own  intellect  with  the  richly  stored  treasures  of 
others  and  am  ashamed,  I  take  courage  from 
the  knowledge  that  I  learned  at  least  an  insight 
into  the  things  that  matter  now  and  hereafter — 
now  in  our  stormful  busy  life,  and  hereafter  when 
the  Books  are  opened  and  the  Judgement  Throne 
is  set. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  defect  was  that  we  did 
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not    know    "  the    world  '*    well    and    were    not 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  things  of  which  culti- 
vated people  speak.     The  life  of  a  Divinity  Hall 
can  become  very  narrow.     **  Mark  Rutherford  " 
described    the    Theological    School    he    knew : 
**  The   society   amongst   the   students   was  very 
poor.     Not  a  single  friendship  formed  there  has 
remained   with    me.     They  were   mostly   young 
men  of  no  education  who  had  been  taken  from 
the  counter,  and  their  spiritual  life  was  not  very 
deep.     In  many  of  them  it  did  not  even  exist, 
and   their   whole   attention    was   absorbed   upon 
their   chances   of  getting   wealthy   congregations 
or  of  making  desirable  matches.  ...  I   cannot 
call  to  mind  a  single  conversation  upon  any  but 
the   most   trivial   topics,    nor   did   our   talk   ever 
turn  even  upon  our  religion,  so  far  as  it  was  a 
thing   affecting   the   soul,    but   only   upon   it   as 
something  subsidiary  to  chapels,  *  causes,*  deacons 
and  the  Hke."  ^ 

It  will  not  be  questioned  that  Divinity  Students 
do  well  to  seek  a  larger  and  wholesomer  atmo- 
sphere than  that  which  **  Mark  Rutherford  *'  de- 
scribed. Especially  should  they  keep  in  contact 
with  a  healthy  secular  life  and  with  students  of 
other  faculties  and  men  of  other  occupations. 
The  blight  of  professionalism  will  fall,  in  some 
measure,  upon  them  soon  enough.     At  college  it 

^  Autobiography-y  p.  21. 
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is  wise  to  remember  that  great  masses  of  honest 
people  are  thinking  about  matters  quite  away 
from  Dorcas  Societies  and  organists  and  "  calls." 
There  are  thousands  of  men  whom  one  does  not 
catalogue  at  all  by  saying  of  them,  **  he  is  a 
member  of  St.  George's,*'  or  "  he  goes  to  the 
United  Free  Church."  To  take  an  example. 
If  some  minister  were  asked,  "  Who  has  got 
Morningside  now  ?  "  he  would  probably  think  of 
the  minister  of  that  suburban  parish  in  Edin- 
burgh. If  a  doctor  were  asked  the  same  question 
his  apperception  masses  would  associate  "  Mor- 
ningside "  with  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  While 
there  are  municipal  politicians  who  would  answer 
the  question  by  naming  some  Bailie  or  other 
dignitary  of  whom  most  people  had  never  so  much 
as  heard.  It  is  good  to  keep  such  diversities  of 
interest  in  mind,  to  save  one  from  being  foolishly 
narrowed  to  a  few  ecclesiastical  ideas  and  interests, 
and  to  make  one  in  a  good  sense  "  a  man  of  the 
world." 

The  modern  psychologists  also  help  one  to 
a  rational  catholicity.  No  minister  should  be 
ignorant  of  Professor  James's  methods  of  studying 
spiritual  phenomena.  But  a  closer  contact  still 
with  the  actual  facts  of  life  can  be  gained  from 
the  great  novelists  and  play-writers.  The  Scarlet 
Letter  will  tell  us  about  remorse  ;  Romola  about 
selfishness  ;    the  struggle  of  man   with  circum- 
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stances  grows  horrible  in  the  pages  of  Les 
Misirablei ;  and  Hamlet  and  King  Lear  and 
Macbeth  bring  us  close  to  doubt,  to  ingratitude, 
and  craven  fear.  Nor  is  a  minister  any  the  worse 
of  knowing  the  facts  about  himself  and  his 
calling  which  the  satirists  have  to  reveal.  They 
are  better  for  him  than  the  illusions  of  his  vanity. 
Those  who  recall  George  Bernard  Shaw's  play 
called  Candida  will  remember  how  a  clergyman's 
wife  disabused  his  mind  of  the  notion  that  all 
the  people  had  gathered  to  the  church  to  hang 
upon  his  eloquence.  **  They  are  busy  making 
money,"  she  said,  **  and  they  want  a  little  rest 
to  prepare  them  to  make  more.**  The  minister 
who  lives  in  a  world  apart  from  the  layman  not 
only  misses  such  wholesome  common-sense  views 
of  himself  and  his  influence,  he  throws  away  a 
vast  amount  of  influence.  It  has  been  the  secret 
of  success  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
divines  of  Scotland,  that  in  some  way  or  other 
they  had  been  in  contact  with  what  is  roughly 
called  "  the  world.'*  Mr.  Matthew  Gardner  of 
Glasgow  and  Dr.  Kelman  of  Edinburgh  both 
shared  the  free  unconventional  life  of  the 
Colonies :  and  they  know  how  to  speak  to  a 
man  who  had  never  been  at  a  Mothers*  Meeting 
in  his  life,  nor  was  ever  likely  to  be. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  advantage,  also,  in 
having  been  sprung  from  the  working  classes, 

c 
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if  a  man  has  the  grace  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
fact.  That  was  the  secret  of  the  ahnost  un- 
paralleled influence  of  the  late  Dr.  Gray  of 
Auchterless  among  the  ploughmen  population. 
No  minister  ever  gripped  their  hearts  with  such 
a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  their  lot.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  many  of  us  that  we  look  at  things 
from  an  exclusively  middle-class  point  of  view. 
As  for  myself,  I  have  owed  more  than  I  can 
tell  during  my  whole  ministry  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  brought  up  in  the  somewhat  rough  life 
of  a  country  manse,  where  I  mingled  freely 
with  the  labouring  men  of  the  parish  and 
worked  day  after  day  in  the  harvest -field  and 
elsewhere  by  their  side. 

Travel  has  done  much  in  recent  years  to 
widen  the  ecclesiastical  mind  and  to  keep  it  near 
a  healthy  secularity.  It  is  a  wise  use  of  a  year, 
if  a  divinity  student  can  spend  it  at  a  foreign 
university.  Scholarships  for  such  a  purpose  are 
not  plentiful.  But  a  man  may  teach  in  a  Berlitz 
School,  or  in  a  foreign  navy,  or  find  a  tutorship. 
We  are  forrver  being  enjoined  to  look  at  things 
under  some  category  of  the  eternal.  Next  to 
doing  that,  it  is  good  to  look  at  things  from  a 
thousand  miles  away.  Half  the  secessions  in 
Scottish  Church  history  would  not  have  taken 
place  if  their  authors  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  trip  to  Paris.     At  a  distance,  trifles  are 
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seen  in  their  due  proportions.  One  recalls  how 
Macaulay  was  asked  on  his  return  from  India 
in  1838  what  he  thought  of  the  controversy 
which,  in  those  days,  was  desolating  Scotland  ; 
and  he  replied  that  a  man  who  had  just  come 
from  a  country  where  they  worship  cows  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  keen  about  the  disputes 
between  Christian  men  over  a  Veto  Act. 

Enough  has  not  been  written  about  the  life 
of  a  callow  youth  in  a  Scottish  University  town. 
The  freedom  is  practically  unlimited.  There  is 
no  one  to  know  or  care  whether  the  lad  goes  to 
the  Devil  or  not.  Such  freedom  doubtless  is 
educative.  And  it  is  not  so  dangerous  as  it 
seems,  for  the  temptation  to  evil  is  much  slighter 
when  there  is  no  allurement  of  transgression  in 
it.  Yet  the  danger  is  very  real.  It  was  just 
the  fact  that,  in  the  times  of  which  I  write,  a  lad 
might  come  to  Edinburgh  and  live  there  for  one 
Winter  Session  and  more,  and  never  speak  to 
any  woman  except  the  girls  in  a  tobacconist's 
shop.  Doubtless  such  girls  are  often  as  good 
as  others  who  look  down  on  them.  But  the 
women  of  a  home  are  different,  and  mean  far 
more  to  a  lad.  I  shall  never  forget  how  one 
family  told  me  that  there  would  be  a  place  set 
for  me  at  dinner  every  Wednesday  evening,  and 
that  I  needed  to  wait  for  no  other  invitation  and 
should  be  always  welcome  when  I  came.     I  went 
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too  rarely  to  that  house.  But  the  knowledge 
that  I  might  go  brought  an  unspeakable  comfort 
to  a  friendless  youth.  It  is  surely  possible  that 
a  larger  number  of  families  in  each  University 
town  should  take  some  such  interest  in  students 
at  their  impressionable  period. 

When  all  is  said,  however,  it  is  the  establish- 
ment of  sound  principles  at  an  early  stage,  and 
an  affectionate  remembrance  of  home,  that  are 
the  most  reliable  security  for  a  clean  life.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  thought  of  father 
and  mother  that  weighs  most  with  a  decent- 
minded  lad.  They  seem  to  speak  to  him  with 
a  strange  and  moving  appeal.  And  well  they 
may.  For  any  one  who  knows  the  conditions 
of  Scottish  student  life  is  aware  that  the  expense 
of  a  lad  at  College  often  means  a  real  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  his  parents.  Never  themselves 
able  to  find  the  advantages  that  books  and  the 
contact  of  stimulating  minds  bring,  it  is  their 
dearly-cherished  desire  that  their  sons  should 
somehow  get  the  opportunities  they  were  denied. 
It  is  an  ingrate  heart  that  does  not  respond  to 
the  appeal  of  such  self-denial.  There  are  such 
ingrate  hearts.  I  can  think  of  one  especially 
whom  I  knew,  whose  hard  toiling  parents  had 
provided  him  such  a  chance.  He  was  a  strong, 
vigorous,  athletic  man,  with  brilliant  abilities 
which  might  have  won  distinction  had  he  applied 
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himself  to  work.  But  he  was  rotten  through 
and  through  with  self-indulgence  and  vice.  And 
sometimes  when  old  friends  used  to  speak  of 
him  to  me  as  **  a  fine  foolish  fellow,  and  nobody's 
enemy  but  his  own,"  I  would  think  of  his  stern- 
faced  peasant  father  when  he  came  to  take  him 
away  from  a  certain  Border  town  after  disgrace 
and  exposure  had  fallen,  and  I  can  almost  hear 
his  father  say  (as  he  said  to  a  friend  of  mine),  *'  I 
would  rather  have  been  taking  him  to  his  grave." 
**  Nobody's  enemy  but  his  own  "  ? — I  thought 
of  a  little  thatch-roofed  cottage  on  a  Dumfries- 
shire hillside  when  the  long  dull  Sunday  was  over 
on  which  the  student  should  have  been  ministering 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  The  poor  old  souls 
who  had  toiled  and  saved  and  pinched  for  years 
that  their  lad  might  be  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman — 
they  were  sitting  by  their  fireside  lonely,  and 
the  shadows  gathered  round  the  poor  old  white 
heads  and  the  chills  crept  down  on  the  poor  old 
broken  hearts.  **  Oh  dear  lads  " — I  have  often 
said  to  young  men,  students  and  others — '*  Oh 
dear  lads,  who  have  so  much  in  your  power, 
remember  that  there  is  no  pleasure  more  pure 
and  precious  than  that  which  your  well-doing 
can  bring,  and  no  pain  in  the  world  so  poignant 
as  that  which  you  can  cause." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  outlets  for  young 
life  was  presented  by  the  activity  of  the  University 
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Debating    Societies.     When     I    knew    the    old 
College   first,  the   President  of  the   Philomathic 
Society  was  Edward  (afterwards  Lord)  Salvesen, 
and  associated  with  him  were  J.  K.  Donaldson, 
son  of  the  Rector  of  the  High  School,  and  James 
Ferguson    of   Kinmundy,    afterwards    to    be    a 
Sheriff  and  later  still  a  brave  soldier  who  died, 
like  his  own  gallant  son,  a  victim  of  the  War. 
The   Secretary  was   my  lifelong  friend,   Robert 
Young.     But  by  far  the  most  brilliant  man — 
the  most  original  in  mind  and  the  weightiest  in 
speech — was    Alexander    Smellie.     He    became 
and   remains   the   minister   of  a   small   Original 
Secession  Church.     He  bound  himself  by  a  vow 
to   this    service,    and    has    nobly   stood    by   his 
promised  word.     Otherwise,  any  career  was  open 
to  him  ;    he  would  have  risen  to  distinction  in 
any  walk  of  life.     Happily  no  promise  prevented 
Smellie    from    contributing    to    literature.     His 
book  on  The  Men  of  the  Covenant  provides  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  pictures  that  ever  have 
been   given    of  a    romantic   period    of  Scottish 
History. 

The  Philomathic  Society  was  strong  in  de- 
baters, and  its  meetings  were  animated  and 
cheerful.  It  was  the  only  one  of  the  older 
Societies  to  which  I  belonged  in  my  *'  Arts  '* 
course.  Afterwards  I  was  a  member,  and  for 
two  years  President,  of  the  Theological  Society. 
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In  that  Society  there  was  one  member  whom  we 
regarded  at  the  time  as  by  far  the  most  brilliant. 
He  has  fulfilled  his  promise  worthily,  and  is  now  in 
the  Chair  of  Chalmers  and  Flint — W.  P.  Paterson. 

I  was  in  those  days  a  keen  politician,  and 
became  successively  Secretary  and  President  of 
the  University  Conservative  Association.  The 
event  of  my  year  of  Presidency  was  a  dinner  we 
gave  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  which 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  consented  to  preside.  Lord 
Randolph's  speech  scintillated  with  wit  and  bold 
declamation.  I  can  recall  an  animated  passage 
in  which  he  compared  the  question  of  Home 
Rule  in  Ireland  with  the  struggle  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  in  America.  Having 
declared  that  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the 
United  States  thought  the  Union  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  their  lives,  he  continued,  **  And  so 
they  fought,  and  so  they  won  ;  and  there  they 
are,  the  most  marvellous  and  bewildering  spectacle 
of  national  greatness,  present  and  prospective, 
that  this  world  has  ever  seen."  After  the  dinner 
was  over,  Mr.  Balfour  told  me  that  "  It  was  the 
best  speech  he  had  ever  heard  Randolph  make.'* 
We  of  the  Association  were  naturally  proud  that 
it  should  have  been  delivered  to  us. 

In  spite  of  the  existence  of  many  Societies, 
there  was  in  those  days  little  of  concentrated 
academic    life.     The     Societies    after    all    only 
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touched  a  fringe  of  the  huge  multitude  of  under- 
graduates ;  and,  rivals  as  they  were,  they  were 
in  some  degree  disintegrating  rather  than  uniting 
forces.  Some  ingenious  minds  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  problem  of  devising  a  method  by 
which  the  whole  undergraduate  life  of  the 
University  might  be  associated,  and  might  also 
let  its  weight  be  felt  in  the  government  of  the 
University — too  exclusively,  as  they  thought,  in 
the  hands  of  their  seniors.  By  far  the  most 
active  and  original,  and  by  far  the  most  self- 
possessed  and  courageous,  of  those  young  leaders 
was  Robert  Fitzroy  Bell.  He  was  the  ideal  of 
many  of  us.  Old  beyond  his  years,  suave  and 
courtly,  with  the  flair  of  a  diplomatist  and  man 
of  the  world.  Bell  had  a  gift  of  persuading  his 
fellows.  We  felt  him  to  be  the  man  to  follow. 
The  near  approach  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the 
University,  which  was  to  be  marked  by  an 
elaborate  celebration,  seemed  to  indicate  the  time 
to  take  occasion  by  the  hand.  The  result  of 
much  deliberation,  in  which  Bell  was  the  guiding 
spirit,  was  the  formation  of  the  Students*  Repre- 
sentative Council.  The  Council  is  now  a  settled 
part  of  University  life,  and  has  been  copied  in 
all  the  Scottish  Universities.  Some  indication 
of  the  real  facts  of  its  origination  may  be  got 
from  the  following  letter  contributed  to  the 
Scotsman  many  years  later  by  Fitzroy  Bell : 
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The  Studints'  Representative  Counol 

Temple  HALL,  February  8,  1905. 

Sir — Dr.  Clarke's  letter  in  your  issue  of  6th  inst. 
recalls  a  pleasant  convivial  meeting  which  I  had  forgotten. 
The  constitution  of  the  Students*  Representative  Council 
had,  however,  been  drafted  by  me  some  months  before 
the  Rectorial  Election  to  which  he  refers,  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  literary 
societies  and  of  the  athletic  club  of  the  University,  who 
met  in  the  previous  June,  on  my  invitation,  to  consider 
the  scheme.  Two  of  these  gentlemen  are  now  Pro- 
fessors in  distant  Universities — Professor  Orme  Masson, 
of  Melbourne,  and  Professor  Monteith  Macphail,  of 
Madras.  One  of  the  most  influential  of  them.  Dr. 
Charles  Cathcart,  is  still  happily  in  Edinburgh  \  others 
are  scattered — in  Canada,  South  Africa,  in  India ;  some, 
alas  !  are  dead.  The  Navy  and  the  Army  claim  at  least 
each  one — Staff-Surgeon  W.  E.  Home  and  Dr.  Wyville 
Thomson.  Others  who  helped  in  the  preliminary  organ- 
isation as  well  as  in  the  work  of  the  first  Council  were 
Sims  Woodhead,  now  Professor  at  Cambridge ;  R.  H. 
Fisher,  now  the  minister  of  Morningside ;  Harcourt 
Davidson,  now  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  Dundee ;  J.  A. 
Clyde,  now  a  K.C. ;  F.  T.  Cooper,  now  also  a  K.C.,  a 
SheriflF  of  Chancery  ;  Sheriff  Shennan ;  George  Cathcart, 
now  M.D.  of  Harley  Street;  H.  Alexis  Thomson,  the 
surgeon  ;  George  Gulland,  now  also  well  known  as  a 
leading  Edinburgh  practitioner ;  three  citizens  of  the 
republic  of  letters,  Gilmore,  Findlay  Muirhead,  and 
Geoghegan ;  and  last,  and  of  the  most  importance, 
Dr.  J.   F.   Sturrock,  then   President  of  the   University 
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Liberal  Association — now,  like  many  other   wise  men, 
a  Unionist. 

The  reminiscences  of  your  correspondent  are  interest- 
ing, but  as  he  knew  nothing  then  of  the  preliminary  work, 
he  is  in  error  in  ascribing  the  organisation  of  Scottish 
students  to  the  fraternal  feelings  engendered  by  a  feast. 
The  delay  in  launching  the  Council  was  the  result  of  the 
advice  of  Principal  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  who,  with  his 
accustomed  prudence  and  statecraft,  advised  us  to  delay 
till  the  troubles  of  the  Rectorial  Election  were  overpast. 
Hence  the  scheme  was  laid  before  a  public  meeting  of 
students  held  in  the  Humanity  Class  Room  in  the  middle 
and  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  session  of  1883— 
1884. 

Dr.  Clarke  is  right  when  he  reminds  us  that  the  first 
official  appearance  of  the  Council  was  on  the  occasion  of 
Lord  Iddesleigh's  Rectorial  Address,  when  the  proceed- 
ings were  harmonious  and  dignified.  I  shall  always 
remember  with  pride  the  Principal's  congratulatory  remark 
to  Orme  Masson  and  myself  at  their  conclusion  :  "  Gentle- 
men, you  have  saved  the  Republic." 

Like  Town  Councils,  like  Parliament,  the  Students' 
Councils  have,  I  fear,  more  than  once  sought  to  silence 
clamour  by  shirking  responsibilities.  Their  first  duty, 
as  of  every  representative  body,  from  the  Cabinet  down- 
wards, is  to  preserve  the  honour  of  their  constituents. 
No  honest  work  which  has  this  aim  can  be  degrading — 
even  to  the  youngest. — I  am,  etc., 

Robert  Fitzroy  Bell. 

The  week  of  the  Tercentenary — Tuesday 
15th    April    to    Friday    i8th   April    1884 — was 
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perhaps  the  most  interesting  time  of  my  life. 
For  many  days  before  the  beginning  of  the 
celebration  we  had  been  engaged  in  preparations 
for  it.  A  great  part  of  the  arrangements  was 
left  to  Committees  of  Students.  It  was  wc  who 
organised  a  great  Symposium,  a  Ball,  a  Play,  and 
a  Public  Meeting  in  the  Synod  Hall  (the  least 
elaborate  but  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all 
the  gatherings). 

Out  of  the  maze  of  multiplied  memories  of 
those  days  some  incidents  specially  remain  vivid. 
Most  delightful  to  me  was  my  brief  talk  with 
Robert  Browning.  The  talk  was  utterly  in- 
significant in  itself.  The  great  man  was  bubbling 
over  with  a  child-like  pleasure  in  the  respect 
and  honour  that  the  young  men  had  shown  him 
and  with  the  success  of  the  whole  celebrations. 
But  to  me  the  occasion  was  important  because 
it  was  the  only  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  spoken 
to  a  *'  great  man  " — in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
term  ; 

Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 
And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you, 

And  did  you  speak  to  him  again  ? 
How  strange  it  seems,  and  new ! 

My  brief  interview  was  interrupted  by  a 
venerable  Dutch  Theologian  and  Poet — Nicolaas 
de  Beets — over  whom  I  had  been  given  a  certain 
charge   as   his   cicerone.     He   said,    "  Will   you 
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introduce  me  to  Mr.  Browning  ?  "  I  had  little 
right  to  perform  that  office  ;  but  it  was  done. 
And  it  marked  my  exit  from  the  scene.  Many 
years  afterwards,  on  a  visit  to  Amsterdam,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  a  statue  of  the  eminent  De  Beets 
in  the  principal  square  of  that  city. 

Those  who  were  present  in  the  Synod  Hall 
on  April  i8,  1884,  will  never  forget  the  scene. 
The  Meeting  was  designed  especially  for  students. 
The  Lord  Rector  was  in  the  Chair.  He  was 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  afterwards  Lord  Iddes- 
leigh,  known  by  scoffers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  "  The  Goat,**  but  recognised  even  by  graceless 
young  students  as  a  man  of  fine  accomplishments 
and  an  honourable  career.  Speeches  were  made 
by  Mr.  Russell  Lowell,  the  American  ambassador; 
Helmholtz,  the  distinguished  German  man  of 
science  ;  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  of  the  Suez 
Canal ;  M.  de  Laveleye,  the  Belgian  Economist ; 
Virchow,  the  Physiologist ;  Pasteur,  perhaps  at 
the  time  the  best -known  man  in  the  world. 
Each  of  these  eminent  men  gave  of  his  best. 
Happily  their  speeches  were  fully  reported,  and 
they  are  preserved  in  an  excellent  little  mono- 
graph, The  History  of  Edinburgh  University  Ter- 
centenary Celebrations.  But  the  students  wanted 
to  hear  one  speaker  more.  With  an  insistence 
that  never  passed  the  bounds  of  courtesy  and 
never  became  unworthy  clamour,   and  for  that 
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r«i9on  perhaps  was  felt  by  the  great  man  to  be 
irresistible,  they  called  for  Robert  Browning. 
In  response  to  their  call,  he  rose  and  made  the 
first  and  only  public  speech  of  his  life.  In  truth 
the  speech  was  quite  simple  and  not  very  remark- 
able in  manner  or  matter  ;  but  that  we  should 
have  heard  Browning  make  his  one  and  only 
public  utterance  must  remain  for  us  who  were 
present  a  unique  and  memorable  privilege. 

Alas,  those  days  were  soon  over.  I  got  a  degree 
in  Divinity  ;  and  my  long  connection  with  the 
College  was  ended.  Soon  afterwards  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh  gave  me  its  "  licence  '*  to 
preach  the  Gospel  :  I  donned  a  clerical  attire  : 
and  a  chapter  in  my  life  was  closed.  I  was 
olTered  an  '*  Assistantship"  in  St.  Giles*  Cathedral, 
in  St.  Columba*s,  London,  and  in  St.  Bernard*s, 
Edinburgh,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  choose 
the  last.  In  June  1884  I  removed  to  19  Pitt 
Street,  Edinburgh,  and  began  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Ministry. 
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A  Scottish  minister  cannot,  of  course,  look  for 
a  remunerative  career  in  a  commercial  sense — 
though  I  have  been  overpaid  all  my  life.  But 
in  the  case  of  most  of  them  there  is  (or  at  least 
there  was)  no  real  hardship.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  no  other  profession  in 
which  a  man  without  capital  finds  himself  with 
a  living  wage  and  in  a  position  to  marry  at  so 
early  an  age.  If  a  man  betray  a  sincere  and 
friendly  disposition  and  possess  some  degree  of 
popular  gifts,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  promotion 
in  the  Scottish  Kirk.  I  am  quoting  on  a  later 
page  a  saying  of  Principal  Caird  that  "  there  is  no 
other  profession  or  calling  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  of  slender  parts  and  superficial  culture 
to  succeed  so  well.'*  Such  considerations  are 
not  always  kept  in  view  by  those  who  decry  the 
profession  merely  as  a  profession — though  God 
pity  the  man  who  enters  the  ministry  with  no 
higher  view  of  it  than  that. 

The  late  Dr.  Donald  Macleod  of  the  Park 
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Church,  Glasgow,  once  said  to  mc  that  he  liked 
individual  ministers,  but  he  disliked  them  in  the 
mass  and  tried  to  keep  out  of  their  way.  My 
own  friends  have  been  more  among  laymen  than 
among  ministers,  though  some  of  my  nearest 
and  most  intimate  companions  are  of  my  own 
profession,  and  I  always  feel  a  sense  of  comrade- 
ship even  in  the  presence  of  clergy  whom  I 
hardly  know  and  clergy  of  other  Churches  than 
my  own.  Yet  I  understand  what  Dr.  Macleod 
meant.  The  profession  is  apt  to  train  a  certain 
aggressiveness  and  self-confidence.  The  habit 
of  uncontradicted  speech  is  unwholesome  and 
tends  to  arrogance.  Moreover,  the  very  necessity 
of  articulate  utterance  lends  a  stridency  to  the 
voice  which  is  unpleasing.  Most  ministers  do 
not  realise  how  their  words  are  "  carrying,"  and 
they  seem  to  be  assuming  control  of  a  conversa- 
tion while  they  are  really  ignorant  of  their  self- 
assertion.  They  get  much  flattering  attention 
from  admiring  females,  and  that  is  not  good  for 
them.  Their  duty  of  making  appeal  to  feeling, 
and  of  displaying  emotional  experiences  con- 
cerning which  other  men  are  reticent,  is  beset 
with  dangers.  To  defend  a  doctrine  is  a  good 
way  of  understanding  it,  but  it  is  not  the  surest 
road  to  believing  it ;  and  there  is  a  constant  risk 
of  making  up  by  over-insistence  of  statement 
what  is  wanting  in  sincerity  of  conviction.     There 
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are  few  really  valuable  studies  of  clerical  psycho- 
logy. George  Eliot  does  not  appeal  to  me  at 
all.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  deals  with  the  ab- 
normal. Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "  Robert 
Elsmere "  has  nothing  essentially  clerical  in  his 
disposition.  There  is  room  for  such  a  study; 
but  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  pursues  it.  To 
the  end  of  my  life,  however,  it  will  be  a  delight 
and  a  reassurance  to  me  to  recall  that  the  two 
or  three  best  men  I  have  ever  known  were 
ministers  of  the  Church. 

At  a  very  early  stage  I  wrote  some  words 
of  anxious  personal  questioning  which  seem  to 
me  still  so  relevant  to  youth  and  ambition  that 
I  want  to  reproduce  them  here.  They  were 
meant  to  be  an  exposition  of  our  Lord's  command 
about  cutting  off  a  hand  or  a  foot  or  plucking 
out  an  eye  if  it  "  offended." 

Three  Dangers  of  the  Soul 

The  injunctions  of  our  Saviour  in  regard  to  self- 
sacrifice  are  not  difficult  to  understand  if  people 
approach  them  intelligently.  Those  who  know 
Christ  are  confident  that  He  did  not  advocate 
self-mutilation  for  its  own  sake  or  preach  the  im- 
poverishment of  life.  If  ever  Christ  asks  men  to 
deny  themselves  it  is  in  order  that  more  completely 
their  true  nature  may  be  enlarged.      If  ever  He 
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bids  men  '*  cut  off'*  or  **  pluck  out  *'  a  faculty,  it 
is  not  for  useless  sacrifice,  but  in  order  that  the 
main  ends  of  life  may  be  secured.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  three  dangers  of  the  soul  to  which  our 
Lord  made  reference  in  a  famous  passage  of 
St.  Mark's  Gospel  are  inimical  to  the  main  ends 
of  life  (St.  Mark  ix.  43-47). 

**  The  offence  of  the  hand  "  to  which  our 
Lord  drew  attention  may  be  described  in  less 
pictorial  phrase  as  over-practicalness.  It  can 
hardly  be  questioned  that  the  finer  elements  of 
human  nature  are  constantly  subject  to  harm 
from  the  excessive  development  of  practical 
activity.  Man's  destiny  is  to  labour,  and  the 
curse  on  Cain  was  probably  a  blessing.  But 
man  was  made  for  something  more  than  labour. 
If  a  merchant  tell  you  that  he  has  been  so  absorbed 
with  business  that  the  worry  of  it  has  been  with 
him  from  morning  to  night,  and  he  has  had  no 
time  for  reading  or  thoughtfulness  or  even  for 
the  society  of  his  family,  and  on  Sundays  he  has 
been  too  tired  to  go  to  church,  and  has  spent 
most  of  the  day  in  bed,  you  can  hardly  help 
asking  him.  Is  it  worth  while  ?  Does  it  pay  } 
Would  you  not  be  better  to  **  cut  off"  some  of 
this  activity  and  try  to  be  your  own  man  and, 
as  the  French  say,  **  make  your  soul  "  ?  If  one 
meets  a  woman  whose  life  is  one  long  harassing 
anxiety   over   domestic   cares   and   housekeeping 
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and  social  duties,  it  is  permissible  to  ask,  Were 
you  made  for  that  ?  Surely  intelligence  was  not 
given  merely  to  be  starved,  and  a  woman*s  nature 
is  too  finely  dowered  if  she  was  intended  only 
to  be  a  frivolous  plaything  or  a  domestic  drudge. 
Powers  of  reason  and  imagination  and  feeling 
and  insight  and  faith  and  hope  and  love  seem 
wasted  on  the  man  or  woman  who  is  only  a 
machine.  A  man  has  more  to  do  than  conduct 
his  business.  A  woman  has  more  to  do  than 
to  look  after  her  home  and  her  children.  They 
have  minds  to  cultivate,  affections  to  develop, 
characters  to  train  for  heaven.  "  You  were 
always  a  good  man  of  business,'*  said  Scrooge 
to  the  Ghost  in  Dickens's  Christmas  Books. 
''  Business  !  "  cried  the  Ghost,  "  mankind  was 
my  business,  the  common  welfare  was  my  busi- 
ness ;  the  dealings  of  my  trade  were  but  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  comprehensive  ocean  of  my 
business."  If  a  man  does  not  learn  that  sooner, 
he  learns  it  when  he  comes  to  die.  But  our 
Lord  meant  that  he  should  learn  it  sooner.  He 
bade  the  man  in  danger  of  becoming  a  slave  to 
his  business  to  drop  every  superfluous  and 
unnecessary  toil,  that  he  might  have  some  leisure 
to  be  a  man  and  not  merely  a  workman.  He 
has  a  duty  to  his  mind — to  store  it  with  large 
and  liberal  thoughts.  He  has  a  duty  to  his 
heart — to   let   his   benevolent   affections   expand 
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into  kind  and  helpful  actions.  He  has  a  duty 
to  his  soul — to  accustom  it  now  to  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  it  will  dwell  hereafter,  and 
to  practise  the  presence  of  those  ideals  which 
one  day  will  be  for  it  the  sole  realities.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  reach  the  conscience  of  a  multi- 
tude of  men  and  women  if  thus  the  sin  of 
over-practicalness  is  plainly  presented  to  them 
— what  our  Saviour  called  "  the  offence  of  the 
hand." 

Our  Lord  proceeded  to  indicate  another  risk 
of  the  highest  life.  He  called  it  **  the  offence 
of  the  foot  " — a  hard  ambition  and  the  determina- 
tion at  all  hazards  to  "  get  on."  Of  course  the 
opposite  extreme  of  sluggishness  finds  no  counte- 
nance in  our  Lord's  teaching :  it  is  severely 
rebuked  by  the  Parable  of  the  Talents,  in  which 
the  man  who  kept  his  one  talent  in  a  napkin  was 
denounced  as  a  "  wicked  and  slothful  servant." 
In  one  of  Edmund  Burke's  earliest  speeches  he 
explained  the  motives  that  animated  him  in 
seeking  to  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  : 
**  I  wish  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament  and  to 
have  my  share  of  doing  good  and  resisting  evil." 
That  was  surely  a  noble  ambition.  And  there 
is  a  glow  of  fire  in  Disraeli's  appeal  to  an  audience 
of  young  men  at  Manchester  :  *'  Young  men, 
I  bid  you  to  aspire."  Legitimate  anxiety  for 
advancement,    especially    when    the    motive    is 
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service  rather  than  personal  distinction,  is  nowhere 
discouraged  by  the  Word  of  God.  **  If  a  man 
desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,**  said  St.  Paul,  **  he 
desireth  a  good  work."  Such  forecasts  of  the 
future  in  hope  and  emulation  are  the  spring  of 
youthful  enterprise.  The  dream  of  "  getting 
on  "  is  an  innocent  and  stimulating  dream.  But 
there  can  be  no  worse  enemy  of  the  finer  qualities 
of  the  nature  than  a  fierce  and  self-regarding 
ambition.  The  man  whose  every  action  is 
prompted  by  a  far-sighted  vision  of  his  own 
advantage  or  promotion  :  the  woman  to  whom 
social  position  and  the  acquaintance  of  people 
of  rank  and  fashion  are  more  important  than  old 
friendships  or  simple  kindly  offices  of  affection — 
they  are  bartering  the  best  of  life  for  an  unholy 
worship  of  success.  The  climbers,  the  jostlers, 
the  greedy  claimants  of  place  and  honour,  are 
among  the  most  contemptible  of  mankind.  It 
is  they  to  whom  our  Lord  referred  when  He 
spoke  of  the  offence  of  the  foot.  *'  Cut  it  off,'* 
was  His  sharp,  swift  remedy.  If  ambition  is 
hardening  your  heart,  get  rid  of  the  ambition. 
*'  By  that  sin,*'  said  Cardinal  Wolsey,  "  fell  the 
angels ;  how  can  man,  then,  the  image  of  his 
Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it  ?  **  Courtesy  loses 
all  its  charm  if  it  is  suspected  that  a  man  is  only 
courteous  because  he  is  afraid  of  making  an 
enemy  or  losing  a  possible  helper  in  his  upward 
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career.  Sympathy  and  kindness  are  discounted 
if  a  sinister  motive  of  prospective  gain  is  dis- 
covered behind  them.  All  the  sweet  wells  of 
life  are  poisoned  by  undue  ambition.  The 
truth  is  that  no  honour  worth  having  is  worth 
seeking.  If  distinction  and  the  regard  of  our 
fellows  and  the  outward  rewards  of  diligent 
public  service  do  not  come  to  a  man  as  a  spon- 
taneous tribute  of  his  fellow-citizens  or  fellow- 
Churchmen  to  disinterested  merit,  they  lose 
whatever  value  they  might  contain.  The  late 
Dr.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd  used  to  write  much  about 
people  whom  he  called  **  pushers."  They  are 
very  disagreeable  people.  If  only  they  knew 
how  disagreeable  they  are,  they  would  be  ready 
to  listen  to  our  Lord*s  command  to  the  man 
whose  foot  was  being  thrust  unpleasantly  far 
in  front  of  him :  "  Cut  it  off :  it  is  better  for 
thee  to  enter  halt  into  life  than  having  two  feet 
to  be  cast  into  hell."  How  much  better  it  is 
to  fill  a  lowly  place  with  the  esteem  and  affection 
and  honour  of  one's  friends  than  to  gain  a  coveted 
distinction  and  be  hated  and  despised  ! 

The  third  sin  of  which  our  Lord  spoke  might 
be  given  the  colloquial  name  of  Knowingness,  It 
is  the  offence  of  the  man  whose  eyes  are  so  sharp 
that  he  detects  the  flaws  in  every  honourable 
character  and  the  unworthy  motives  below  every 
virtuous  act.     **  I  am  nothing,"  said  lago,  one  of 
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the  most  villainous  characters  in  all  literature,  "  if 
I  am  not  critical."  *'  Every  man  has  his  price,** 
said  the  English  politician,  Walpole.  **  Every 
woman  is  at  heart  a  rake,"  said  Byron.  That 
is  the  judgement  on  human  nature  which  the  very 
clever  observers  make.  It  is  the  offence  of  the 
eye.  *'  Once  when  I  was  young,"  such  a  man 
would  tell  you,  **  I  was  simple  and  gullible.  I 
believed  in  disinterested  friendship  and  a  pure 
passion  of  love.  I  was  credulous  enough  to 
fancy  that  people  might  like  me  for  myself,  and 
might  serve  me  without  dreaming  of  a  return. 
I  know  better  now.  David  said  in  his  haste 
that  *  all  men  are  liars.*  I  am  ready  to  repeat 
it  at  my  leisure.**  Such  is  the  unholy  verdict  of 
the  man  with  the  sharp  eyes.  In  his  judgement 
there  is  an  unworthy  motive  under  every  appar- 
ently generous  deed  :  mere  prejudice  under 
patriotism  ;  vanity  under  benevolence  ;  a  selfish 
pride  of  possession  under  a  woman's  virtue ; 
the  hope  of  heaven  even  under  a  pretended  love 
to  God.  It  is  just  about  the  worst  sign  of  any 
man  that  he  should  come  to  think  and  speak  like 
that.  Indeed  it  is  the  devil's  sin.  For  what 
does  the  word  "  devil,"  *'  diabolus,'*  mean  but 
the  accuser — the  slanderer  of  God  and  man  ? 
To  the  gentle  heart  of  Jesus  this  sin  of"  knowing- 
ness  **  must  have  been  peculiarly  offensive.  No 
wonder  He  said  to  those  who  began  to  feel  such 
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a  spirit  of  cynicism  growing  within  them,  **  If 
thine  eye  offend  thee  pluck  it  out.**  Better  to  be 
cheated  sometimes  than  always  to  be  suspecting 
that  people  are  cheats.  Better  to  think  well  of 
your  fellows,  though  sometimes  you  may  be 
mistaken  and  may  have  to  pay  for  your  mistake, 
than  to  be  constantly  cherishing  a  spirit  of 
suspicion  and  scorn.  And  not  only  is  it  better 
to  think  kindly  of  our  brethren,  it  is  also  far 
nearer  the  truth.  There  is  nobody  so  dull  and 
blind  as  the  man  with  the  very  sharp  eyes.  It 
is  recorded  of  our  Lord  Jesus  that  **  He  knew 
what  was  in  man."  Man's  true  nature  was 
visible  to  Him.  But  there  were  no  words  of 
scorn  on  those  tender  lips  ;  no  *'  fierce  indigna- 
tion "  tore  His  heart  as  it  tore  the  gloomy  heart 
of  the  satirist  Swift.  The  eye  was  gentle  with 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  looked  on  the  men  and 
women  of  His  day.  He  knew  how  much  of 
divine  potentiality  lay  behind  those  imperfect 
lives.  And  let  a  sorrow  come  to  us,  and  we  too 
are  amazed  to  discover  how  kind  people  can  be, 
how  warm  are  hearts  that  we  had  fancied  frigid 
and  self-contained.  Let  us  really  need  friendship 
at  a  pinch,  and  all  that  is  best  in  the  people  we 
know  leaps  up  to  the  requirement.  Is  a  kindly 
judgement  or  the  scorn  of  the  satirist  the  truer 
estimate  of  human  worth  ?  If  thine  eye,  O 
clever  man  of  the  world,  be  thus  offending  thee — 
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if  you  who  boast  about  having  seen  life  (though 
it  is  really  death  you  have  seen)  have  no  longer  a 
generous  estimate  of  your  fellows  and  no  longer 
a  belief  in  friendship  or  love — bethink  you  that 
you  are  mistaken.  You  are  not  ungenerous 
only,  you  are  unjust.  Pluck  out  that  eye  of 
knowingness — that  clever,  cynical,  devilish  spirit 
of  mistrust.  Learn  to  be  like  your  Lord  again, 
the  Lord  of  love  ;  and  pray  for  the  spirit  of  a 
little  child. 

There  is  no  use  dwelling  on  the  awful  alter- 
natives that  the  Blessed  Saviour  presents  if  these 
sins  be  not  destroyed — if  a  man  persists  in  over- 
practicalness,  the  sin  of  the  hand ;  in  undue 
ambition,  the  sin  of  the  foot ;  and  bitter-spirited 
*'  knowingness,"  the  sin  of  the  eye.  The  con- 
ditions are  themselves  their  punishment.  No 
Gehenna  of  deathless  worms  and  unextinguish- 
able  fire  can  add  to  the  debasement  and  sordid 
sorrow  of  the  soul  in  whom  these  offences  are 
habitual  and  uncured.  The  Lord  spoke  in 
terms  of  symbol  and  picture,  in  terms  that 
were  more  familiar  to  the  imagination  of  His 
hearers  than  they  can  be  to  us  even  when  they 
are  explained.  But  it  needs  no  great  effort  of 
thought  to  picture  a  hard  materialism,  and  a 
truculent  self-seeking,  and  a  bitter  and  con- 
temptuous cynicism  growing  and  fastening  upon 
a  man's  spirit.     The  spectacle  is  awful  enough, 
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in  time  or  eternity,  to  make  us  start  back  from 
it  in  horror,  and  to  make  us  pray — 

From  the  offence  of  the  hand  : 
From  the  offence  of  the  foot : 
From  the  offence  of  the  eye  : 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 


A   PROBATIONER'S    LIFE   AND 
DIFFICULTIES 

The  day  when,  according  to  Scottish  custom, 
a  man  is  '*  licensed  "  to  preach  the  Gospel  is  a 
big  crisis  in  his  life.  He  is  not  yet  ordained  to 
a  charge  of  his  own  ;  but  he  is  definitely  set 
apart  for  the  clerical  life.  Do  not  let  him  mini- 
mise these  words  '*  set  apart."  They  mean  a 
vast  amount.  The  lay  dress  is  laid  aside.  The 
uniform  now  common  is  donned.  It  always 
touches  me  when  I  see  a  man  in  it  the  first  day. 
Behold  the  young  student  no  longer  a  man  only 
but  a  minister  1  It  is  more  of  a  change  than 
when  a  doctor  begins  to  practise  or  an  advocate 
is  called  to  the  bar.  It  is  a  time  to  count  up  the 
Gains  and  Losses.  For  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  all  is  not  gain. 

I.  Begin  on  the  lowest  ground  of  social 
convention  and  think  of  the  first  loss.  Some 
restraints  of  bearing  and  personal  conduct  are 
asked  of  ministers  by  unwritten  but  very  strin- 
gent laws.     I   can   think  of  a  friend   who  has 
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acted  during  his  whole  ministerial  life  on  the 
maxim  that  *'  what  is  not  wrong  for  a  layman  is 
not  wrong  for  a  minister.'*  He  is  an  able  and 
really  good  man  ;  but  he  has  never  gained  the 
influence  which  would  have  been  his,  if  he  had 
realised  that  there  is  a  measure  of  selfishness  in 
claiming  every  courtesy  and  social  advantage  of 
the  profession  while  refusing  to  bear  any  of  its 
disabilities.  It  is  told  of  the  late  Charles  Brad- 
laugh  that,  when  he  was  meditating  a  course 
which  would  not  be  forgiven  by  public  opinion, 
he  was  warned  by  a  friend  that  he  was  providing 
a  weapon  which  would  be  used  effectively  against 
his  Free  -  Thought  propaganda.  Bradlaugh 
answered,  '*  There  is  nothing  I  could  not  crush 
out  of  my  life  as  easily  as  with  this  fist  I  could 
crush  an  egg-shell  if  I  thought  it  would  injure 
the  work  I  am  trying  to  do.'*  If  an  apostle  of 
infidelity  could  speak  like  that,  a  fortiori  should  a 
minister  of  religion  be  careful  that  nothing  in 
his  conduct  injure  his  influence  for  good.  One 
need  not  dwell  on  this  ;  for  proper  feeling  will 
surely  substantiate  the  plea  that  some  added  self- 
restraint,  some  guardedness  of  speech  and 
behaviour,  is  becoming  to  a  minister.  People 
will  hardly  hear  one  speak  of  sacrifice  without 
disdain  if  there  is  no  indication  of  self-sacrifice 
in  one*s  self.  Harnack  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  **  I 
entertain  no  doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when 
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the  world  will  tolerate  a  life  of  luxury  among 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  souls  as 
little  as  it  tolerates  priestly  government." 

2,  What  of  a  second  loss — the  loss  of  freedom 
of  belief  ?  A  minister  has  signed  a  document 
which  laymen  are  not  asked  to  sign  :  he  is  bound 
as  they  are  not.  Of  course  that  is  a  loss.  But 
it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  it.  In  his  essay  on  Com- 
promise Lord  Morley  writes  in  this  connection  of 
**  the  essential  and  profound  immorality  of  the 
priestly  profession,  which  makes  a  man*s  living 
depend  on  his  abstaining  from  using  his  mind 
or  concealing  the  conclusions  to  which  the  use 
of  his  mind  has  brought  him.  The  time  will 
come  when  society  will  look  on  the  doctrine 
that  '  they  that  serve  the  altar  shall  live  by  the 
altar  '  as  a  doctrine  of  barbarism  and  degrada- 
tion." These  abstract  reflections  of  Lord  Morley 
sound  alarming  :  but  they  do  not  bear  contact 
with  actual  life.  Are  the  ministers  of  our  Church, 
or  of  any  Church  in  Scotland,  *'  abstaining  from 
using  their  minds  "  ?  Are  hidebound  reaction 
or  timorous  silence  the  terms  with  which  one 
would  describe  men  like  Story  or  Tulloch  or 
Cunningham  or  John  Macleod  or  W.  P.  Pater- 
son  ?  What  intellects  have  been  more  alert  or 
self-assertive  than  certain  ministers  whom  all 
could  name  ? 

The  truth  is  that  an  engagement  to  stand  by  a 
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great  faith  may  be  an  enlargement  and  not  a 
curtailment  of  liberty. 

When  a  man  plights  his  troth  to  a  woman,  he 
has  lost  his  free  opportunity  to  seek  the  affections 
of  another  :  when  he  has  put  a  marriage  ring  on 
her  hand  he  has  signed  his  Confession  of  Faith. 
In  a  sense  he  has  lost  his  freedom  ;  but  he  is  not 
grieving  over  it.  And  to  have  promised  for 
better  or  for  worse  to  stand  by  Jesus  Christ  is  no 
great  cause  for  breaking  one's  heart.  Nay  indeed, 
there  is  freedom  in  constraint,  a  luxury  of  peace 
in  the  settled  mind.  **  Henceforth  let  no  man 
trouble  me,"  said  St.  Paul  ;  definitely  and  happily 
he  had  taken  a  side. 

3.  I  do  not  so  lightly  regard  the  comparison 
which  is  so  often  forced  on  us  with  the  culti- 
vated man  in  secular  life  who  finds  his  own 
outlets  for  benevolence  in  the  care  of  hospital 
or  charity,  and  feeds  his  reverences  at  other 
sources  than  those  which  the  Church  affords.  It 
is  sometimes  a  temptation  to  grudge  him  the 
natural  and  voluntary  life  of  well-doing,  teaching 
his  Bible  Class  or  visiting  his  sick  poor,  without 
suffering  the  discount  that  is  subtracted  from 
professional  speech  and  philanthropy.  Yet,  if 
there  is  one  sure  lesson  of  our  time,  it  is  that  the 
age  of  amateurs  is  past.  If  religious  or  charitable 
work  is  to  be  efficiently  done  it  must  be  organised  ; 
and  specialists  are  needed  if  it  is  to  be  completely 
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done.  The  adventures  of  the  clergy  upon  medi- 
cine or  accounting  are  not  more  really  successful 
than  the  spare  hour's  effort  of  the  good  layman  in 
philanthropic  work. 

4.  Perhaps  the  greatest  loss  is  a  fourth,  the 
loss  of  healthy  criticism.  A  probationer  feels  it 
the  first  time  he  opens  his  mouth  in  the  pulpit. 
Where  are  the  cheers  and  the  jeers  and  the  opposi- 
tion and  the  encouragement  which  made  a  speech 
in  the  debating  society  such  a  fierce  delight  ?  In 
the  early  Church  there  was  not  such  a  reticence 
of  judgement  among  the  people  as  modern  taste 
requires.  A  congregation  would  express  its 
mind  by  clapping  of  hands  and  stamping  of  feet. 
Even  a  sermon  by  Chrysostom  in  which  the 
practice  was  condemned  was  received,  according 
to  a  quaint  record,  with  a  lively  demonstration  of 
enthusiasm.  A  sober  judgement  may  approve  the 
accepted  practice  of  modern  congregations.  But 
it  is  a  great  loss  to  a  speaker.  And  it  is  but 
*  typical  of  the  sheltered  atmosphere  into  which 
a  minister  is  withdrawn.  Rarely  indeed  is  he 
subjected  to  plain  speaking  and  crude  un- 
varnished opinion.  Even  in  an  age  of  much 
caricature,  the  satirists  on  the  whole  have  dealt 
with  him  kindly.  It  is  a  great  loss.  For  much 
silliness  would  disappear  were  it  properly  laughed 
at,  and  many  angularities  would  be  removed  by 
the  rough  edge  of  honest  tongues. 
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Yet  the  minister  is  a  poor  enough  specimen 
who  does  not  awake  early  to  the  corollaries  of 
these  propositions. 

If  indeed  his  pulpit  be  *'  Coward's  Castle,"  it 
behoves  him  to  see  that  no  cowardly  speech 
proceeds  from  it  :  no  personality  :  no  rash  un- 
thinking assertion  :  no  banality  at  which,  were 
they  free  from  conventional  restraint,  the  hearers 
would  laugh  aloud.  And  since  his  life  also  is  so 
removed  from  spoken  criticism,  he  should  see 
that  the  kindly  sentiment  which  saves  his  self-love 
should  quicken  it  also  to  self-examination  and 
faithful  dealing  with  conscience. 

Such  are  the  losses — not  without  their  com- 
pensations— which  a  student  meets  on  the  day 
that  he  is  "  licensed  **  for  the  ministry. 

I.  Over  against  them  he  sets  with  joy  a  first 
gain — the  sense  of  launching  forth  on  life.  The 
long  period  of  Schleiermacher  and  Pfleiderer  and 
the  like  is  gone  :  and  the  hearts  of  living  men 
and  women  are  open  to  him.  After  six  years  at 
college,  most  men,  if  not  all,  find  a  keen  relief  in 
the  consciousness  that  they  are  free  to  do  what 
they  have  been  learning  to  do  :  that  they  can 
express  themselves  at  last  and  tell  out  their  mind. 
In  no  profession  can  a  man  make  a  mark  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  Christian  Ministry.  There 
is  none  of  the  weary  waiting  which  most  doctors 
and  lawyers  know.     The  day  after  he  is  licensed, 
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a  young  probationer  can  show  his  mettle  in  the 
pulpit.  A  thousand  people,  perhaps,  are  at  his 
mercy  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  it  would  be  a 
curious  person  who  found  no  exhilaration  in  the 
thought. 

2.  A  second  gain  is  this :  Nowhere  more 
quickly  does  a  man  (if  he  is  not  a  fool)  learn 
his  own  measure,  the  inadequacy  of  his  equip- 
ment, the  fact  that  he  is  hopelessly  outclassed  in 
general  conversation,  the  knowledge  that,  so  far, 
he  has  only  touched  the  fringe  of  life.  The 
experiences  of  a  probationer's  first  month  are 
unpleasant  enough  :  but  they  are  extraordinarily 
wholesome. 

3.  But  the  profoundest  gain  of  all  is  the 
reinforcement  of  his  belief  in  the  power  and 
worth  of  preaching.  If  a  man  do  not  gain  this 
assurance  in  his  probation  time,  it  is  a  serious 
misfortune  for  him  ;  but  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  it  is  gained.  An  impatience 
with  what  we  call  mere  **  words  "  is  apt  to  grow 
in  a  divinity  student's  mind.  He  is  tempted  to 
envy  the  doctor  who  sees  the  result  of  his  work 
at  once.  He  is  not  without  a  jealousy  of  the 
joiner  who  has  just  completed  a  churn.  These 
men  have  done  something ;  but  the  preacher 
has  merely  talked.  At  a  later  period  of  life,  such 
doubt  may  assail  him  again.  Despairing  of  the 
power  of  the   pulpit,   he  will   want  to  build  a 
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church  or  a  hall  to  be  remembered  by,  or  (worst 
fate  of  all)  he  will  turn  to  ecclesiastical  law  and 
waste  the  time  in  presbyteries  and  committees  in 
which  he  might  have  been  enriching  the  Gospel 
he  bears  and  equipping  himself  to  bear  it.  Yet 
no  doubt  has  less  foundation  than  doubt  about 
the  worth  of  preaching.  It  is  not  without  mean- 
ing that  the  first  Gospel  is  that  which  contains 
the  words  rather  than  the  works  of  Jesus  ;  St. 
Matthew  allied  the  Master  with  the  prophets 
rather  than  with  the  miracle-workers.  For  it 
was  the  first  task  of  Jesus  to  preach.  In  spite  of 
other  voices  of  our  time,  the  facts  of  history, 
which  are  God's  arguments,  bear  the  same  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Lecky  says  that  all  the  dazzling 
achievements  of  the  elder  Pitt  and  the  splendid 
victories  by  land  and  sea  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.  **  must  yield  in  importance  to  the  religious 
revolution  effected  by  the  preaching  of  Wesley 
and  Whitefield."  It  is  not  bv  what  one  calls 
*'  practical  "  methods  that  the  great  reforms  of 
the  world  have  been  brought  about ;  that  slavery 
was  abolished,  that  decent  conditions  of  freedom 
and  civilised  surroundings  have  been  secured. 
It  is  ideas  which  rule  the  world.  If  a  man  does 
not  believe  in  the  power  of  truth,  he  should  not 
be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  All  his  paltry 
efforts  after  social  mending  are  but  playing  with 
the  surface  of  things  if,  with  heart  and  soul,  he  is 
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not  convinced  that  he  has  a  message  to  bring 
that  will  heal  things  from  the  centre.  A  simple 
test  of  the  meaning  of  good  preaching  is  to  ask 
one's  self  the  question  :  How  much  would  Dr. 
Wallace  Williamson  or  Dr.  Kelman  be  missed 
if  they  left  Edinburgh  ?  Compare  them  with 
fussy  town  councillors  or  noisy  politicians;  and 
see  what  really  good  preaching  is  worth  for  a 
place.  That  belief  grows  and  fastens  on  a  young 
preacher's  mind.  It  is  the  joy  of  the  early  years 
of  ministry — a  gain  beside  which  all  the  draw- 
backs of  the  calling,  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
are  but  as  freckles  on  the  face  or  the  discomforts 
of  a  shower  of  rain. 

There  are  certain  dangers  of  the  clerical 
calling  which  from  the  first  a  probationer  should 
observe,  and  from  which  he  cannot  too  sedulously 
guard  himself. 

George  Herbert  set  "  spiritual  pride  and 
impurity  of  heart  "  as  the  special  temptations  of 
the  unmarried  clergy,  and  "  love  of  ease  "  as  that 
of  the  married  men.  It  is  enough  only  to  indi- 
cate that  such  thoughts  were  in  a  good  man's 
mind. 

The  dangers  which  others  have  perceived  are 
such  as  these  :  **  The  Temple  mouse,"  says  the 
proverb,  *'  fears  not  the  Temple  God  "  :  and 
there  is  much  need  of  maintaining  a  reverent 
spirit  in  the  constant  handling  of  sacred  things, 
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even  in  the  frequent  writing  with  indifferent 
penmanship  of  sacred  names.  Many  people  re- 
member the  great  passage  in  Bishop  Butler  in 
which  he  contrasts  the  effect  of  active  and  passive 
habits  upon  character  and  says :  "  Going  over 
the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts,  talking 
well  and  drawing  fine  pictures  of  it,  this  is  so 
far  from  being  necessarily  conducive  to  form 
a  habit  of  it  in  him  who  thus  employs  himself, 
that  it  may  harden  the  mind  in  an  opposite 
course,  and  form  a  habit  of  insensibility  to  all 
moral  obligation."  That  passage  of  Butler  has 
most  frequently  been  illustrated  from  theatrical 
representations.  But  Archbishop  Whately,  in 
his  lectures  to  students  at  Oxford,  expressly 
applied  the  same  consideration  to  the  minister's 
calling.  *'  If  theological  students  are  not  the 
better  for  their  knowledge,  they  will  assuredly 
be  the  worse  for  it.  It  is  not  merely  that,  having 
failed  to  derive  advantage  from  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  they  will  be  heavily  accountable  for  the 
neglect  of  so  great  a  blessing ;  but  by  long 
familiarity  with  the  doctrines  of  religion  they 
will  acquire  a  habit  of  insensibility  to  all  moral 
impressions  from  that  quarter,  and  by  thus 
becoming  hardened  against  the  influence  of  the 
strongest  of  all  motives,  they  will  have  shut  the 
door  against  all  hopes  of  reformation.  Those 
who  have  been  long  familiarised  with  the  thoughts 
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of  religion,  without  applying  it  to  their  lives,  are 
far  more  incurably  hardened  than  if  they  had 
never  heard  or  thought  anything  on  the  subject.*' 

There  is  also  for  a  young  minister  a  risk  of 
self-confidence,  born  not  so  much  of  mature 
wisdom  as  of  the  habit  of  uncontradicted  speech  ; 
a  certain  impatience  of  opposition  ;  a  tendency 
to  give  undue  importance  to  ceremonies  of 
worship  over  the  deeper  realities  of  duty  ;  an 
inclination  to  insincerity  which  comes  of  the 
effort  to  win  attention.  M.  Renan  once  said  (it 
would  have  been  well  had  he  observed  his  own 
maxim),  that  "  the  historian  must  represent  what 
is  certain  as  certain,  what  is  probable  as  probable, 
and  what  is  barely  possible  as  barely  possible." 
That  is  especially  the  duty  of  the  minister  of 
religion.  But  a  rhetorical  excess,  induced  by 
much  speaking,  makes  it  a  difficult  duty.  The 
worst  danger  of  all,  however,  is  that  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  (who  was  a  clergyman  at  heart)  once 
confessed  in  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  : 
**  There  is  one  proposition  which  the  experience 
of  life  has  burned  into  my  soul.  It  is  the  fear 
that  my  religion  shall  kill  my  morality.  Every 
day  of  my  life,  in  thousands  of  different  ways, 
some  great,  some  small,  all  of  them  subtle,  I  am 
tempted  to  that  great  sin." 

If  nothing  else  were  learned  during  a  **  proba- 
tion "   than   to  adjust  the  relationship   between 
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the  man  and  the  minister,  a  great  training  for 
life  had  been  achieved.  There  is  a  familiar 
criticism  by  a  parishioner  on  three  clergymen  in 
succession  who  had  served  his  parish.  It  is 
given  in  the  quaint  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Sage 
of  Resolis.  **  The  first  was  a  man,  but  he  was 
not  a  minister  ;  the  second  was  a  minister,  but 
he  was  not  a  man  ;  the  third  is  neither  a  man  nor 
a  minister." 
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My  year  as  an  assistant-minister  was  unevent- 
ful. I  began  to  learn  my  work  under  a  wise 
tutor.  Dr.  M*Murtrie,  the  minister  of  St. 
Bernard's,  of  whom  I  shall  write  later,  was  one 
of  the  kindest  of  men  and  one  of  the  most  diligent 
of  pastors.  His  congregation  at  St.  Bernard's 
was  like  a  large  family,  of  whom  he  was  the 
spiritual  father.  Withal,  he  was  full  of  common- 
sense.  When  the  New  Year  festivities  ap- 
proached, he  gave  me  a  shrewd  warning  ;  **  Do 
not  visit  many  people  this  week  ;  you  might  see 
some  things  that  you  would  be  sorry  to  see,  and 
that  people  would  be  sorry  to  remember  you  had 
seen."  I  learned  some  modicum  of  modesty 
from  him  also.  **  Be  sure,"  he  would  say, 
**  though  you  were  a  Chrysostom,  the  people 
would  only  think  of  you  as  the  assistant." 
That  was  how  they  thought.  My  predecessor 
in  the  position,  a  very  good  man,  was  sent  by 
Dr.  M'Murtrie  to  visit  a  dying  woman.  She 
had  hoped  to  see  the  minister  himself ;  and  when 
the   substitute   appeared,   she   murmured,    "  It's 
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only  the  assistant,"  and  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall  and  died. 

In  St.  Bernard's  I  made  an  early  acquaintance 
with  those  lights  and  shadows  of  human  ex- 
perience which  lend  so  much  attraction  to  a 
minister's  life.  Humours  abounded,  and  have 
continued  ;  but  they  are  so  intermingled  with 
tragedy  that  the  tale  of  them  in  cold  print  would 
be  apt  to  be  misunderstood  ;  and  these  pages 
will  not  be  made  the  medium  for  their  illustration. 

Rather  let  me  gather  together  some  incidents 
of  later  years.  I  went  to  see  a  man  whom  I  knew 
well  in  Aberdeen,  a  dock-labourer.  His  dinner 
hour  was  one  o'clock,  and  I  was  anxious  to  see 
him  before  dinner  began.  He  lived  alone  with 
his  wife — a  delightful  woman  ;  in  fact,  they  were 
a  delightful  couple,  happy  together  like  a  young 
pair.  I  knocked  at  the  door ;  there  was  no 
answer.  I  knocked  again  ;  there  was  no  answer. 
Sure  that  the  wife  was  at  home,  I  gave  a  third 
more  peremptory  knock,  and  heard  a  voice  from 
within  :  **  Come  in,  you  old  fool,  and  don't 
stand  knocking  out  there."  The  '*  old  fool  " 
went  in — to  be  received  with  horror  and  apologies 
and  entreaties  for  forgiveness,  joined  in  by  the 
husband  who  presently  appeared.  I  assured 
them  that  there  was  no  cause  for  apology  ;  they 
had  provided  me  with  a  story  I  shall  tell  for  many 
years. 
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The  big  words  people  sometimes  use  by 
preference  for  simple  and  intelligible  words  often 
cause  a  smile.  A  woman  said  to  a  minister 
friend  of  mine  as  she  went  out  of  the  room  before 
him,  "  You  will  excuse  me  predeceasing  you, 
Mr.  Davidson  "  :  to  which  he  answered,  "  With 
all  the  pleasure  in  life.'*  It  was  the  same  woman 
who  told  him  that,  on  the  occasion  of  an  un- 
expected visitor's  arrival,  she  had  just  **  impover- 
ished "  a  bed  in  the  parlour.  A  good  woman  in 
Aberdeenshire  said  to  me,  *'  Hae  ye  ever  preached 
in  Crathie  Kirk,  Mr.  Fisher  ?  They  tell  me 
the  agnostics  are  very  bad  there."  I  said, 
"  Dear  me,  where  do  they  sit  ?  "  Some  time 
later,  I  passed  on  the  story  to  one  of  Queen 
Victoria's  ladies  (the  late  Lady  Antrim)  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Balmoral.  She  commented, 
"  I  suppose  they  sit  in  the  south  transept " 
(where  the  seats  for  the  Court  are).  She  then 
went  across  the  room  and  told  Queen  Victoria. 
But  I  did  not  discover  whether  or  not  "  we  were 
amused." 

After  a  burial,  before  the  funeral  party 
scattered,  the  chief  mourner  said  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  "  We've  buried  her  ;  we  took  her  sister 
to  the  creamery."  Such  things  would  be  harder 
to  bear  with  equanimity  if  one  shared  them  with 
other  listeners. 

The  most  pitiful  case  of  frugality  I  have  ever 
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witnessed  was  at  Jedburgh.  A  man's  mother 
had  just  been  buried  :  the  coffin  lay  in  the  grave. 
But  the  chief  mourner  had  dropped  one  of  his 
gloves  upon  it.  '*  Gang  doon  for  the  glove,'* 
he  said  to  the  undertaker.  "  Never  mind,**  said 
that  functionary.  **  Ay,  gang  doon  for  it," 
repeated  the  disconsolate  son,  "  it*s  one  of  a 
new  pair.*'  **  Gang  doon  for  it  yourself,**  was 
the  retort.  And,  sure  enough,  on  a  ladder  set 
on  his  mother's  coffin  the  man  descended  and 
rescued  his  glove— one  of  a  new  pair. 

My  experiences  with  marriages  have  not  been 
unmixed  with  grotesqueries  and  some  measure  of 
sadness.  I  am  not  going  to  write  anything  about 
the  more  evil  side  of  social  life,  of  which,  of 
course,  a  minister  sees  much.  But  there  have 
been  other  shadows  over  the  marriage  service  of 
which  I  have  known  something  and  guessed 
more.  Twice  in  my  lifetime  I  have  not  been 
able  to  celebrate  the  marriage  because  the  bride- 
groom was  not  present.  In  one  case  he  was 
discovered  drunk  in  the  bar-room  of  a  hotel,  and 
was  duly  married  to  a  brave  woman  next  day.  In 
the  other  case  it  was  afterwards  known  that  the 
recreant  had  run  away  to  America.  It  is  not  a 
very  long  time  since  I  married  in  my  study  a 
baronet  of  ancient  lineage,  whose  "  best  man  ** 
was  an  earl — an  unconventional  proceeding  for 
people  in  that  rank  of  life.     Some  years  ago  I 
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married  a  young  officer  in  the  presence  of  his 
Colonel  and  many  of  his  comrades,  but  there  was 
no  woman  in  the  church  except  the  bride.     More 
than  once,  unfortunately,  I  have  married  young 
people    whose    parents    refused    to    attend    the 
service.      I  have  married  some  very  young  people 
— the  worst  case  was  that  of  a  pair  neither  of 
whom    was    more    than    three    months    beyond 
sixteen.      I    have    never    married    a    lad    under 
sixteen  ;   but  at  least  a  dozen  times  I  have  known 
that  the  bride  was  under  that  age.     The  Law  of 
Scotland  allows  a  boy  of  fourteen  to  marry  a  girl 
of  twelve ;     moreover,    such    a    couple    can    be 
married  **  by  declaration  *'  before  two  witnesses, 
both  of  whom  must  be  over  fourteen.     It  is  a 
stupid  ordinance  based  on  the  practice  of  Rome — 
the  law  being  taken  over,  like  much  of  the  code  of 
Justinian,  without  any  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  under   the  sky  of  Italy  the   bodily  frame 
matures  more  quickly  than  in  the  North.     The 
prevalence    of   such    irregular    marriages    is    a 
scandal  in  Scotland.     A  fine  face  is  sometimes 
put  upon  them  by  calling  them  '*  marriage  by 
special  licence,"  though  no  such  special  licence 
exists.    The  marriages  are  legal,  though  irregular. 
But  they  often   lead  to  much  unhappiness.      I 
have  been  made  the  confidant  of  not  a  few  such 
secretly  married  people,   and  have  known  of  a 
case  where  a  couple  had  been  married  for  ten 
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years  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  their 
nearest  relatives.  Medical  students  often  con- 
tract such  marriages.  There  is,  I  think,  much 
reason  for  introducing  a  stricter  legislation, 
though  of  course  unreasonable  and  merely  official 
barriers  to  marriage  are  equally  a  social  wrong. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  those  who  have  con- 
tracted irregular  marriages  wish  to  have  them 
confirmed  in  face  of  the  Church,  and  I  have 
not  infrequently  officiated  on  such  occasions, 
asking  the  question,  **  Do  you  acknowledge  this 
woman  "  (and  so  forth),  instead  of  the  form, 
"  Do  you  take  this  woman  to  be  your  wedded 
wife  ?  "  Every  minister  has  had  his  experience  of 
queer  and  quaint  proceedings  at  marriage  services, 
and  I  have  had  my  share.  Most  of  them  are  not 
worth  reciting,  though  at  the  moment  they  awoke 
a  smile.  Our  drinking  customs  are  responsible 
for  the  most  unpleasant  of  such  experiences. 

Drinking  customs  at  funerals  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared  before  my  ministry  began, 
and  I  have  no  loathsome  experiences  to  recall 
like  that  of  the  bereaved  husband's  surprise  at 
the  graveside  :  **  Losh  me,  weVe  forgotten 
Jean."  But  I  lived  on  the  edge  of  the  time  when 
drinking  customs  had  been  common.  After  a 
funeral  service  in  a  house  in  Jedburgh,  the 
bereaved  widow  said  in  my  hearing  to  a  sym- 
pathetic woman  friend,  **  Bring  in  the  glesses." 
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'*  It's  never  done  noo,**  was  the  answer.  And 
there  was  much  friendly  discussion.  At  last  the 
more  hospitable  intent  prevailed.  Twelve  glasses 
brimming  with  whisky  were  brought  in,  pre- 
sented to  me  first,  and  refused  with  a  solemn 
shake  of  the  head  :  then  the  rest  of  the  company 
followed  my  example.  As  the  waitress  dis- 
appeared with  her  untasted  whisky,  she  turned 
to  the  widow  and  with  a  triumphant  toss  of  the 
head  said,  **  I  tell't  ye  ;   it's  never  done  noo." 

It  is  wise  at  a  funeral  to  be  sure  of  the  person 
to  whom  you  offer  sympathy.  That  was  a  sad 
mistake  which  a  Scottish  minister,  known  for  his 
"  senseless  civility,"  made.  **  My  poor  friend," 
he  said  to  the  man  who  opened  the  door  to  admit 
him  to  a  funeral  service.  "  My  poor  friend,  my 
heart  bleeds  for  you."  "  Ye're  makin'  a  mis- 
take, Doctor,"  said  the  man  ;  "  it's  no  me  ;  a'm 
the  undertaker." 

Truthfulness  and  simplicity  would  have 
avoided  such  an  error.  And  indeed  truthful- 
ness and  simplicity  should  be  the  guiding  rules 
of  a  minister  through  his  whole  career. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
risk  that  accompanies  the  use  of  unfamiliar  or 
technical  words  in  preaching,  and  indeed  of  all 
language  that  is  not  perfectly  explicit  and  clear. 
Every  one  knows  of  the  hearer  who  **  still  believed 
in  a  God  "  after  he  had  heard  a  Bishop  expound 
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the  Thcistic  argument  in  a  series  of  learned 
discourses.  A  similar  incident  happened  in 
Dundee.  The  late  Dr.  Watson  of  Dundee  was 
a  man  of  a  mediating  and  conciliatory  temper, 
greatly  respected  by  the  community.  It  haf>- 
pened  that  he  was  speaking  in  the  Kinnaird  Hall 
to  a  great  audience  who  at  the  time  were  much 
occupied  with  the  Roman  Controversy — Orange- 
man vying  with  Romanist  in  bitterness  of  speech. 
Dr.  Watson  deplored  the  fierceness  of  the  strife, 
and  especially  deprecated  the  use  of  one  horrible 
phrase,  "  To  Hell  with  the  Pope.*'  When  the 
meeting  was  over,  a  venerable  man  appeared  in 
the  retiring-room  and  asked  the  honour  of  shak- 
ing Dr.  Watson's  hand,  and  said  enthusiastically, 
*'  Ah,  these  were  noble  words  of  yours — *  To 
Hell  with  the  Pope.'  " 

Misunderstanding  is  bad  :  sheer  absence  of 
understanding  at  all  is  only  a  degree  better.  It 
would  surprise  many  ministers  could  they  learn 
how  much  of  their  sermons  never  reaches  compre- 
hension. "  Hearing  they  hear  but  do  not  under- 
stand." My  friend,  Dr.  W^allace  Williamson, 
is  fond  of  telling  against  himself  this  anecdote. 
He  preached  in  a  certain  church.  In  the  middle 
of  the  sermon  a  man  rose  and  deliberately  walked 
out  of  the  building.  Not  a  little  disconcerted  by 
the  incident,  Dr.  Williamson  asked  the  beadle, 
after  the  service  was  ended,  if  he  had  noticed 
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anything  in  the  sermon  that  might  have  offended 
the  hearer.  "  Oh,  never  mind  him,"  was  the 
reassuring  reply,  "  he  is  only  a  somnambulist.** 

Such  tales  gather  round  every  minister  as  his 
experience  widens.  They  began  to  attach  them- 
selves to  my  memory.  They  are  set  down  in 
this  place  because  it  was  while  I  was  at  St. 
Bernard's  that  Dr.  M'Murtrie  warned  me  of 
the  danger  of  becoming  a  mere  clerical  raconteur. 
One  or  two  stories  enliven  conversation  ;  but 
the  persistent  story-teller  may  become  a  tiresome 
bore.  Worse  results  than  that  may  follow. 
Such  a  minister  gets  the  reputation  of  being 
flippant.  He  hurts  his  influence  by  being  asso- 
ciated chiefly  with  jokes.  When  a  very  amusing 
(and  very  tender-hearted  and  good  and  diligent) 
minister  left  my  house  after  a  visit,  my  mother 
said  severely,  '*  I  do  not  like  a  funny  minister.*' 
So,  when  certain  of  the  cloth  had  been  telling 
together  many  lightsome  tales,  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son commented,  "  This  merriment  of  parsons  is 
mighty  offensive.** 

After  a  year  of  apprenticeship  at  St.  Bernard*s, 
I  was  chosen  to  be  minister  of  Skelmorlie,  Ayr- 
shire. The  method  of  popular  election,  by  which 
I  was  appointed  to  that  and  other  four  charges, 
is  not  perhaps  ideal.  But  what  system  is  ideal  ? 
One  advantage  that  follows  a  popular  choice  is 
this — the  people  cannot  blame  anybody  but  them- 
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selves  if  they  have  chosen  foolishly.  It  is  in  any 
case  better  to  be  appointed  by  a  representative 
body  than  by  a  *'  patron,**  who  is  at  best  a  well- 
intentioned  individual,  and  at  the  worst  the  mere 
tool  of  interested  parties. 

I  was  ordained  on  the  20th  day  of  August 
1885 — a  day  so  solemn  in  its  memories  that  I 
do  not  care  to  write  of  it  further  here. 


SKELMORLIE 

Through  the  mists  of  memory  there  appears  a 
very  beautiful  and  sun-bright  house,  tree- 
surrounded,  with  an  entrancing  view  over  the 
estuar}^  of  the  Clyde.  A  little  garden  was  round 
it,  fertile  so  that  one  maintained  that  if  an 
umbrella  was  stuck  in  the  ground  at  nightfall  a 
bud  appeared  on  its  handle  in  the  morning.  The 
moisture  and  heat  of  the  place  accounted  for  its 
lush  growth  ;  and  accounted  also  for  a  certain 
depression  that  it  laid  upon  the  spirit.  The 
climate  of  Skelmorlie  is  wholesome  and  enjoyable 
in  winter  and  spring  ;  but  I  found  it  enervating 
in  summer.  In  winter  and  summer  alike  the 
place  is  beautiful  ;  and  the  minister  who  was 
appointed  to  such  a  charge  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year  should  have  been  more  grateful  than  he  was. 
Probably  Skelmorlie  was  in  those  days  the 
richest  country  parish  in  Scotland,  in  the  sense 
of  containing  within  its  borders  the  largest 
number  of  families  of  great  fortune.  Represent- 
atives of  the  Coats  and  Clark  families  of  Paisley  ; 
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shipowners,  like  men  of  the  Burns  and  Allan 
houses ;  shipbuilders,  like  Pearce  of  Fairfield 
and  Stephen  of  Linthouse  ;  Indian  merchants, 
like  the  head  of  William  Graham  and  Co.,  were 
there.  A  large  number  of  people  with  comfort- 
able, if  not  colossal,  fortunes  should  be  added. 
I  found  them  kind  and  friendly.  People  have 
spoken  to  me  about  the  *'  vulgar  rich.*'  I  never 
met  such  people  at  Skelmorlie.  They  impressed 
me  with  their  knowledge  of  the  world,  their 
enthusiasm  for  books  and  art,  their  wide-flung 
enterprises  that  took  one  out  of  the  atmosphere 
of  peddling  trade.  They  seemed  to  me  big 
men,  and  on  the  whole  good  men.  I  thought, 
however,  at  the  time  that  it  was  not  wholesome 
for  a  young  minister,  whose  life  had  hitherto 
been  simple,  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  so 
much  wealth  and  to  learn  a  standard  of  comfort 
so  artificial.  I  think  so  still,  and  wish  that  I  had 
got  my  first  ministerial  experiences  in  a  harder 
school.  But  that  was  no  fault  of  the  people  of 
whom  I  speak. 

The  poorer  people  were  to  a  great  extent 
gardeners,  grooms,  and  other  dependents  of  the 
rich — an  intelligent  class,  but  also  not  a  class 
beside  whom  a  minister  can  learn  his  trade  so 
well  as  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  artisan  community. 
It  is  very  late  in  the  day  to  make  such  reflections  ; 
but  they  may  be  helpful  to  some  wayfarer  who 
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will  listen  to  advice.  Yet  the  dangers  of  any 
place  can  be  surmounted  if  a  man  is  not  a  fool. 

Skelmorlie  was  then,  and  is  still,  a  resort  to 
which  well-known  people  turn.  Jowett,  Master 
of  Balliol,  used  to  go  there.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
the  philanthropist,  was  a  regular  guest  at  Castle 
Wemyss  before  my  time.  Mrs.  Craik,  the 
author  of  that  capital  book,  too  little  remembered, 
Johi  Halifax^  Gentleman^  was  a  yearly  visitor. 
On  any  Sunday  in  church  one's  gaze  might  light 
upon  a  well-known  face.  The  thought  was  dis- 
concerting, but  it  tended  to  keep  one's  wits 
alive. 

A  new  church  has  been  built  since  those  days, 
but  there  was  a  very  pretty  little  building  even 
then.  At  the  time  the  other  church  in  the  parish, 
now  the  United  Free  church,  was  repaired  and 
extended.  In  its  interior  decoration  it  was  some- 
what gaudy.  The  roof  was  ornamented  with 
stars  on  a  blue  ground,  arranged  symmetrically 
one  foot  apart,  a  suggested  reform  of  the  firma- 
ment. The  beadle  of  my  church  encountered  the 
similar  dignitary  of  the  other  church,  and  this 
passage  of  arms  took  place  :  "  You  have  not  got 
stars  in  your  roof,"  said  the  official  of  the  rival 
church.  "  Na,"  was  my  man's  answer;  "we 
keep  our  star  for  the  pulpit."  The  answer  was 
good  as  a  repartee.  But  it  was  far  from  repre- 
senting the  truth.     My  friend,   Mr.  Boyd,  the 
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minister  of  the  other  church,  was  an  original, 
almost  daringly  original,  and  very  suggestive 
preacher  ;  and  my  sermons  of  that  period  were 
so  poor  that  I  have  ventured  to  preach  few  of 
them  since.  Only  one  am  I  proud  to  have  been 
able  to  preach  ;  it  was  my  first  sermon,  delivered 
on  the  Sunday  after  my  ordination  on  August 
20,  1885.  On  the  Sunday  that  corresponded 
to  that  date  in  1900,  on  my  semi-jubilee,  I  rejoiced 
to  be  able  to  repeat  truthfully  every  word  of  that 
sermon  without  change.  The  sermon  was  on  the 
great  and  blessed  text — "  God  forbid  that  I  should 
glor}%  save  in  the  Cross  of  Christ.** 

In  the  social  life  of  Skelmorlie  in  those  days  a 
benevolent  and  tyrannical  old  lady,  called  Mrs. 
Hoyes,  was  an  interesting  figure.  She  did  many 
acts  of  capricious  kindness,  the  best  of  which, 
perhaps,  was  her  sudden  choice  of  a  Syrian  boy  to 
be  educated  as  a  doctor.  He  splendidly  justified 
her  generosity,  and  became  one  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  physicians  in  Aberdeenshire.  I 
had  a  little  to  do  with  some  of  her  benevolences 
— notably  with  one.  I  drew  her  attention  one 
evening  to  the  need  for  some  such  place  of  resort  as 
a  library  or  reading-room  in  which  the  numerous 
working  men  of  the  village  might  spend  their 
leisure.  She  sent  for  me  next  morning  to  say 
that  she  had  decided  to  provide  such  a  place  out 
of  her  own  resources.     The  **  Skelmorlie  Work- 
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men's  Rest,"  which  she  built  and  afterwards 
endowed,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  such  a 
public  building,  not  over-elaborate  or  costly,  but 
meeting  its  requirements  adequately.  The  old 
lady  had  the  wisdom  also  to  decide  that  its 
management  should  be  entirely  democratic  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  themselves.  The 
**  Rest "  has  proved  itself  useful  for  thirty  years. 
Mrs.  Hoyes  could  be  extraordinarily  rude.  I 
recollect  that  she  once  said  to  a  girl  guest  who 
came  down  to  breakfast  in  the  morning  some- 
what more  highly  carminated  than  was  due  to 
nature  :  **  Fanny,  when  God  Almighty  has  given 
you  a  complexion  of  your  own,  why  do  you  paint 
yourself  in  such  a  way  ?  Go  and  wash  your 
face."  Still  more  direct  was  her  remark  to  Miss 
Bird  (Mrs.  Bishop),  the  famous  traveller,  who 
was  dining  with  her  one  evening  in  Edinburgh. 
Miss  Bird  had  just  returned  from  a  perilous 
ride  across  the  Andes,  and  a  man  asked  her  if 
she  had  never  been  afraid  in  those  wild  regions 
— she,  a  lonely  woman,  in  the  midst  of  rough 
men.  **  No,"  was  the  intrepid  little  lady's 
answer,  "  I  was  as  safe  there  as  I  should  be  on 
Princes  Street  at  night."  Whereat  the  gruff 
voice  of  Mrs.  Hoyes  interjected,  **  Miss  Bird, 
you  would  be  perfectly  safe  on  Princes  Street  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  " — a  retort  which 
was  perhaps  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  but 
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which  did  not  lend  case  to  the  conversation  at 
the  moment. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  parishioner  in 
my  time  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  Monsignor  Eyre.  He  was  a  man 
of  good  family  and  great  inherited  wealth  and  of 
acknowledged  learning.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
the  simplest  life  and  the  most  eminent  piety. 
From  him  I  received  many  marks  of  courtesy. 
It  pained  me,  however,  to  discover  even  in  so 
just  a  man  the  symptoms  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
tolerance. It  happened  that  we  had  met  in  the 
house  of  Sir  George  Burns,  the  founder  of  the 
Cunard  Line,  at  that  time  far  advanced  in  old 
age.  As  we  went  away  together  I  ventured  to 
.say,  **  That  is  a  good  old  man."  The  Arch- 
bishop*s  only  comment  was,  **  According  to  his 
lights." 

Sir  George  Burns  once  told  me  that  in  his 
boyhood  he  had  waded  across  the  Clyde  at 
Glasgow  Bridge  and  had  caught  a  salmon  at 
Govan  Ferry.  Every  one  knows  that  great  ocean- 
going ships  now  berth  at  the  Broomielaw,  and  a 
salmon  would  take  a  fit  if  it  came  within  a  mile 
of  Govan.  Sir  George  Burns  was  the  son  of 
that  minister  of  the  Barony  Church,  Glasgow,  to 
whom  a  clever  retort  is  attributed.  He  was 
assistant  and  successor  to  a  Dr.  Black,  who  said 
to  him  one  day,  **  Burns,  you  must  be  wearying 
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for  my  death."     "  No,"  was  the  answer,  **  but  I 
am  wearying  for  your  living.'* 

It  was  Sir  George's  eldest  son,  John  Burns, 
afterwards  the  first  Lord  Inverclyde,  regarding 
whom  Jowett,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  said  a  clever 
thing  at  Skelmorlie.  Jowett  was  staying  with 
his  friend,  Mr.  John  Graham,  at  Skelmorlie 
Castle,  and  John  Burns  came  to  dinner  one 
evening  to  meet  him.  Mr.  Burns,  it  was  well 
known,  was  of  the  straitest  sect  in  all  matters  of 
doctrine.  When  his  host  introduced  the  pair  he 
said,  "  Master,  I  want  you  to  know  my  friend 
Mr.  John  Burns — orthodox  and  heterodox."  As 
quickly  as  reply  could  be  made,  the  Master  of 
Balliol  answered  in  his  squeaky  little  voice,  "  I 
am  delighted  to  meet  the  heterodox." 

I  committed  many  blunders  in  Skelmorlie, 
and  learned  some  wisdom  by  them.  It  is  no 
reflection  on  the  kind  friends  I  made  there — 
indeed  it  is  only  a  reflection  on  myself — to  say 
that  I  was  glad  to  leave  the  parish  and  begin  anew 
elsewhere.  This  I  was  able  to  do.  For,  after 
the  usual  formalities,  I  was  inducted  as  minister 
of  Jedburgh  on  November  20,  1890 — just  five 
and  a  half  years  after  my  ordination. 


JEDBURGH 

The  county  town  of  Roxburghshire  is  a  small 
and  decreasing  community  of  about  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  According  to  the  guide-books, 
it  contains  the  usual  amenities  in  the  way  of 
banks,  post  office,  and  police  station  ;  but  the 
main  impression  of  a  visitor  is  that  it  is  possessed 
by  the  spirit  of  ancient  calm.  A  greater  contrast 
from  a  busy  and  wealthy  "  suburb  without  a 
city,'*  such  as  Skelmorlie,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
People  were  prosperous  enough  ;  but  in  an 
agricultural  population  money  rarely  changes 
hands,  and  I  found  that  half-a-crown  was  rated 
as  I  had  learned  to  regard  a  pound.  When  I 
came  to  raise  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Parish  Church,  even  well-to-do  people  were  dis- 
covered to  have  a  low  standard  of  liberality. 
From  one  man,  very  well-off,  I  got  by  letter  the 
promise  of  £20.  Before  I  had  time  to  acknow- 
ledge his  promise,  he  met  me  with  an  air  of 
conscious  generosity,  and  was,  I  am  told,  very 
indignant  because  I  received  his  profuseness  with 
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the  statement,  *'  Every  little  helps."  What  is 
called  the  "  Christian  liberality  **  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  more  than  one  thousand  communicants 
was  six  shillings  per  head  per  annum.  Though 
it  was  evident  that  the  minister  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  an  assistant,  the  difficulty  of  raising 
;^ioo  per  annum  seemed  insurmountable — and 
has  never  been  surmounted. 

The  social  type  of  the  population  was  entirely 
different  from  that  which  I  found  in  the  West 
countr}\  The  great  magnate  of  the  parish 
(though  he  lived  just  outside  its  boundary)  was 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  who,  at  the  time,  was 
Secretary  for  Scotland.  The  feebleness  of  the 
man  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that,  as  he 
once  told  me,  he  did  not  sleep  for  three  nights  on 
account  of  his  uncertainty  about  reprieving  a 
wretched  criminal,  Lawrie,  who  had  waylaid  and 
murdered  an  Englishman  on  a  hillside  in  Arran> 
Lord  Lothian  eventually  advised  the  murderer's 
reprieve.  Though  this  territorial  magnate  and 
his  family  were  generally  believed  to  be  inoffen- 
sive and  well-conducted  people,  they  might  as 
well  not  have  lived  near  the  parish.  They  took 
little  concern  in  anybody  or  anything.  On  my 
remarking  at  one  time  to  Lord  Lothian  that  it 
must  be  interesting  for  him  to  be  able  to  take  his 
visitors  to  see  the  venerable  and  glorious  ruins  of 
Jedburgh  Abbey,  he  answered,  "  Yes  ;    but,  you 
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know,  one  must  always  come  through  the  town." 
Had  I  been  tempted  to  be  rude,  I  might  have 
replied  that  not  one  person  in  six  of  the  popula- 
tion would  have  recognised  him — and  if  they 
did,  they  would  not  have  bitten  him. 

It  has  long  been  a  cause  of  wonder  to  me  that 
men  in  such  a  position  as  Lord  Lothian  held,  to 
whom,  at  that  time  at  least,  the  people  were 
willing  to  look  as  their  natural  leaders,  should 
be  so  blind  to  their  advantages,  and  so  negligent 
of  their  duty  to  society.  Part  of  the  reason,  I 
cannot  doubt,  was  that  Lord  Lothian,  unlike  his 
ancestors  of  a  few  generations  earlier,  who  were 
elders  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  had  become  a 
fanatical  adherent  of  the  Anglican  community. 
It  was  inevitable  that,  in  the  small  company 
of  worshippers  in  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church 
at  Jedburgh,  he  saw  nothing  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  It  would  be  unfair  to  omit 
a  mention  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Lothian  was 
what  is  commonly  called  a  *'  good  **  landlord  ; 
and  on  the  occasions  (not  more  than  half-a- 
dozen)  on  which  I  spoke  to  him  during  five 
years*  residence  in  the  parish  of  which  he  was 
the  great  man,  he  showed  me  the  courtesy  that 
was  habitual  to  him. 

Another  household  in  the  parish  of  which  the 
head  was  a  peer — a  Lord  Chancellor's  son — was 
Hartrigge,    the    residence   of    Lord    Stratheden 
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and  Campbell.  His  wife  is  a  daughter  of  the 
well-known  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and  a  niece  of 
the  great  Lord  Salisbury,  and  a  cousin  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour.  Kinder  parishioners  there  could 
not  have  been.  And  they  have  shown  me  much 
hospitality  through  all  the  years  since.  I  grieved 
with  them  over  the  death  of  their  eldest  son  and 
his  eldest  son,  both  of  whom  fell  gallantly  in  the 
Great  War.  Lord  Stratheden  has  since  died  at 
a  venerable  age. 

It  is  impossible  to  detail  the  country  houses 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  one  found  the 
heartiest  of  welcome.  Alas  !  the  years  have 
changed  them  sadly. 

Poverty — in  its  more  bitter  forms — was  hardly 
known  in  Jedburgh.  But  there  was  much 
squalor  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  Sanitary 
improvements  are  difficult  when  a  rate  of  a  penny 
in  the  pound  only  raises  ^^50.  This  is  one 
reason  why  the  slums  of  a  village  are  often  far 
more  unsightly  and  unwholesome  than  the  slums 
of  a  great  city. 

The  people  I  found  to  be  fighters,  as  their 
forefathers  had  been.  A  yielding  disposition 
or  any  show  of  concession  was  taken  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  ;  but  they  respected  a  man  who  "  stood 
up  **  to  them  and  held  his  own.  It  was  at 
Jedburgh  that  I  had  my  only  **  fight."  It  was 
necessary  to   make   some   improvements   in   the 
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church  service,  which  had  been  slovenly ;  but 
when  I  introduced  the  custom  of  having  the 
lessons  read  for  me,  it  was  met  by  the  criticism 
(I  found  this  written  in  the  fly-leaf  of  a  par- 
ishioner's Bible),  *'  God's  word  again  read  by 
Deputy  !  "  It  was,  however,  over  the  matter 
of  a  structural  change  in  the  fine  Parish  Church 
that  the  real  controversy  arose.  It  would  weary 
the  gentlest  of  readers  if  any  particulars  of  that 
tempest  in  a  teapot  were  related.  It  divided  the 
parish  for  a  little.  Looking  back  on  it,  I  can 
see  that  my  methods  were  over-brusque,  but 
that  in  the  main  my  contention  was  justified. 
In  any  case,  the  matter  is  long  since  forgotten, 
and  when  I  left  the  parish  it  was  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity. 

It  would  be  a  **  chronicle  of  small  beer  "  to 
tell  of  the  efforts  that  were  made  during  those 
years  to  introduce  various  agencies  for  good 
into  the  parish.  Some  of  them  were  of  my  own 
devising,  and  in  all  of  them  I  had  a  part.  The 
greatest  spiritual  effort  of  those  years  was  a 
fortnight's  Special  Mission.  It  was  carefully 
and  very  anxiously  arranged  for,  and  part  of  it 
at  least  left  a  lasting  impression — on  none  more 
than  on  myself. 

In  the  year  1893  ^  was  one  of  the  ministers 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  preach 
in  St.  Giles'  before  the  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
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In  October  of  the  same  year  I  preached  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Chapel  at  Balmoral  Castle  before 
Queen  Victoria.  Then,  as  often  afterwards, 
Her  Majesty  was  very  gracious  to  me,  and  I 
learned  a  respectful  homage  towards  her  that  I 
never  lost.  It  was  an  interesting  experience  to 
see,  in  the  drawing-room  at  Balmoral  on  that 
Sunday  evening  in  1893,  ^^^  Empress  Eugenie, 
who  had  come  over  from  Abergeldie.  The  two 
old  ladies  made  a  strange  contrast.  One  could 
not  help  letting  one*s  imagination  range  over  the 
remarkable  "  history  of  our  own  times  "  which 
they  had  seen  in  its  growth.  Readers  will  not 
expect  me  to  deal  in  any  detail  with  the  incidents 
which,  as  a  mere  outsider,  I  was  privileged  to 
witness  on  this  and  many  other  occasions  at 
Balmoral  :  that  is  forbidden  by  common  sense 
and  ordinary  honour.  But  it  is  not  a  violation 
of  any  such  rule  to  record  that  one  of  the  Court 
ladies  told  me  that  the  French  Empress  had  used 
to  her  the  ill-fated  description  of  the  war  of  1870 
as  "  ma  guerre ^ 

I  was  only  once  at  Balmoral  in  King  Edward's 
time  ;  it  was  on  the  last  Sunday  he  spent  in 
Scotland,  in  October  1905.  After  dinner,  he 
asked  me  what  we  in  Scotland  thought  of  the 
recent  appointment  of  Dr.  Lang  as  Archbishop 
of  York.  I  could  think  of  nothing  better  to 
answer   than    this  :     "  Sir,    in    Scotland   we   are 
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never  sorry  to  hear  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Scotsman  to  a  position  of  dignity  and  emolument.** 
The  King  laughed,  and,  turning  to  a  friend, 
rendered  my  somewhat  stilted  expression  into 
terse  and  homely  English.  I  was  in  Venice  when 
King  Edward  died,  and  was  immensely  impressed 
with  the  general  signs  of  mourning  which  were 
shown  in  that  foreign  city.  It  gave  one  some 
idea  of  the  place  that  the  King  had  secured  in 
international  politics. 

King  George  did  me  the  honour  to  make  me 
a  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  in  191 3  ;  and  on  the 
occasions  on  which  he  and  Queen  Mary  have 
received  me  I  have  been  treated  with  the  courtesy 
and  attention  which  the  ambassador  of  a  great 
state  might  have  received.  But  indeed  is  not 
a  humble  minister  of  the  Gospel  an  ambassador  ? 
With  a  multitude  of  their  Majesties*  subjects 
I  rejoice  in  the  increasing  hold  they  have  gained 
upon  the  best  and  worthiest  life  of  the  country. 
With  this  glimpse  at  a  life  so  different  from  my 
ordinary  ways,  this  passage  of  recollections  may 
close. 

The  years  at  Jedburgh  were  very  crowded 
and  busy.  I  worked  harder  during  those  years 
than  at  any  period  of  my  life.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing time.  Especially  did  the  visitation  of  the 
rural  parishioners  delight  me.  The  farm- 
labourers  were  called  **  hinds.'*     This  was  their 
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common  and  accepted  name.  But  I  can  remem- 
ber how  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  the  first  representative 
of  farm-labourers  in  Parliament,  waxed  indignant 
with  the  Scottish  Lord  Advocate  because  he  used 
the  term  "  hind  "  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
"  How  would  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman 
like  it,"  he  asked,  "  if  I  called  him  and  his  associ- 
ates aristocratic  goats  ?  " 

The  hinds  were  delightful  people.  They 
were  very  frank  and  open-hearted.  Nothing 
pleased  them  more  than  to  offer  the  minister  tea, 
or  scones  and  milk  ;  and  many  good  meals  have 
I  shared  with  them.  I  honestly  believe  that 
they  regarded  me  in  the  light  of  a  friend.  After 
I  left  the  parish,  more  than  one  of  them  used  to 
write  to  me  occasionally. 

Humour  and  pathos  were  quaintly  combined 
in  the  lives  of  those  simple  people.  Incidents 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  which  one  would 
have  enjoyed  greatly  if  some  kindred  spirit  had 
been  in  one's  company  ;  yet  their  flavour  was  so 
evanescent  that  they  do  not  bear  the  elaboration 
of  print.  There  may  not,  for  example,  seem  to 
the  reader  to  be  anything  to  move  the  heart  in 
the  story  of  an  old  woman's  pipe  ;  but  when  the 
incident  happened  it  brought  tears  to  my  eyes. 
Mrs.  ''  Robb  "  was  the  wife  of  the  coachman  at  a 
house  I  knew  well.  At  that  time  among  women 
it  was  only  fashionable  ladies  and  cinder-pickers 
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who  smoked,  and  it  would  have  been  thought 
somewhat  shameful  for  a  respectable  woman  to 
indulge  herself  so.  But  Mrs.  Robb  was  known 
to  have  a  pipe.  The  young  men  of  the  house 
took  delight  in  going  to  the  stables  to  join  her  in 
the  surreptitious  pleasure.  When  Mrs.  Robb's 
husband  died,  I  went  to  condole  with  her,  and 
this  was  the  dear  old  woman's  confession :  "  Ye 
ken  Tm  fond  of  a  draw.  Tarn  didna  like  it. 
But  when  it  cam'  to  nine  o'clock  he  would  say, 
*  Janet,  ye'll  be  wanting  your  smoke,'  and  he 
would  gang  oot." 

There  was  not  a  very  vigorous  intellectual 
life  in  the  Border  towns  in  those  days.  I  recall 
that  a  Divinity  Professor  wrote  to  me  inquiring 
if  I  came  across  much  atheism  or  other  unbelief 
among  the  mill  population.  My  answer  was 
that  I  did  not  think  that  such  a  thing  existed, 
and  that  he  would  understand  what  I  meant  by 
adding  that  it  might  be  better  if  there  were  more 
of  such  a  thing.  This  is  the  kind  of  reply  that 
one  could  safely  make  to  a  Divinity  Professor. 
He  would  acknowledge  the  value  of  quickened 
intelligence  even  when  it  runs  on  mistaken  lines  ; 
but  one  would  hardly  have  written  in  such  terms 
to  a  stupid  person.  The  matter  is  one  on  which 
speculation  is  not  unprofitable.  For  there  has 
been  a  notable  change  since  my  boyhood.  In 
the  early   'eighties   there   were  in   Edinburgh  a 
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considerable  number  of  shops  in  which  newspapers 
and  other  publications  of  an  atheistic  and  some- 
times frankly  blasphemous  cast  were  sold.  Inger- 
soll  and  Bradlaugh  were  counted  prophets.  And 
on  Sundays  there  were  several  meeting-places, 
fantastically  described  as  Halls  of  Science,  in 
which  a  propaganda  of  unbelief  was  carried  on. 
Such  shops  are  now  few,  if  any  exist.  And  the 
Halls  of  Science  are  closed.  Is  it  a  matter  for 
congratulation  ?  Was  the  controversy  a  sign  of 
keen  interest  in  religious  questions,  and  its  cessa- 
tion a  sign  of  growing  indifference  ?  I  attended 
all  Professor  Flint's  Lectures  on  Theism  and  Anti- 
Theistic  Theories — well  known  in  their  published 
form.  They  were  delivered  in  St.  George's 
Church,  Edinburgh,  on  Sunday  evenings.  Half 
an  hour  before  the  church  doors  were  opened 
a  crowd  gathered  before  them,  and  within  five 
minutes  of  the  opening  of  the  doors  the  church 
was  packed  with  an  eager  multitude.  Hundreds 
stood  for  more  than  an  hour  while  the  strong 
theological  argument  was  being  hammered  out 
with  a  heavy  hand.  The  lectures  were  lucidly 
arranged,  and  an  ordinary  intelligence  could 
grasp  their  logic  :  the  lecturer,  though  no  orator, 
had  a  grim  earnestness  and  vehemence  of  delivery 
which  commanded  attention  ;  but  one  cannot 
help  asking.  Were  the  same  theologian  to  come 
back   and   to   deliver   the   same   lectures   to-day, 
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would  such  a  crowd  be  found  so  greedy  to  listen 
and  be  taught  ?  If  an  affirmative  answer  cannot 
be  given — and  it  would  hardly  be  given  by  the 
discerning — what  is  the  reason  ?  Is  it  altogether 
a  matter  of  congratulation  that  people  do  not 
want  to  be  convinced  that  their  most  essential 
beliefs  are  true  ? 

The  one  lamentable  blot  on  rural  life  in 
Jedburgh  was  the  tone  in  which  sexual  immorality 
was  spoken  of.  **  Is  this  one  of  your  children  ?  '* 
I  asked  a  woman  who  seemed  rather  elderly  to 
have  a  young  child.  **  No,"  she  answered, 
'*  this  is  a  bairn  that  Jessie  (her  daughter)  hap- 
pened to  have."  I  am  well  aware  that  the  vice 
of  the  countryside  is  miles  apart  from  the  vice 
of  the  great  cities  ;  but  one  cannot  help  deploring 
that  a  daughter's  shame  should  have  been  so  lightly 
regarded. 

The  only  time  during  five  years  that  I  was 
tempted  to  leave  Jedburgh  was  when  I  received 
a  pressing  invitation  to  go  to  the  charge  of  St. 
Mary's,  Partick.  I  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  finally 
declined — to  my  frequent  regret. 

One  of  the  events  in  the  wider  life  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  at  this  period  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Scottish  Church  Society,  mainly  under 
the  influence  of  that  powerful  personality,  the 
late  Dr.  John  Macleod  of  Govan.  I  was  asked 
to  join  the  Society,  but,  for  reasons  I  gave  at 
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length  to  Dr.  Macleod,  I  refused.  I  have  never 
doubted  that  the  movement  which  the  Society 
was  intended  to  foster  received  a  certain  "  set- 
back "  when  the  Society  was  founded.  On  the 
whole,  I  was,  and  still  am,  in  sympathy  with  the 
Catholic  ideals  which  the  Society  seeks  to  propa- 
gate ;  but  there  is  no  room  in  so  small  a  Church 
for  such  a  sectional  Society  :  it  was  bound  to 
provoke  reaction  ;  and  it  unfairly  fastened  growing 
minds  into  a  groove  which  can  only  be  described 
as  narrow.  I  had,  at  the  time,  no  thought  of 
personal  advantage  in  coming  to  my  decision, 
though  such  a  thought  might  obtrude  itself  now  ; 
and  I  felt  bitterly  vexed  when  John  Macleod 
said  to  me  later  that  "  he  did  not  doubt  I  had 
taken  the  safer  course." 

I  am  proud  to  think  that  I  have  never  attended 
a  political  meeting  nor  taken  any  overt  action 
whatever  in  party  politics  since  the  day  that  I 
was  ordained.  The  **  political  parson  "  is  to  be 
held  in  abhorrence.  But  once,  in  1895,  ^  ^^^ 
actively  interested  in  a  General  Election.  It 
was  at  the  time  when  the  Disestablishment 
campaign  was  at  its  height,  and  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  that  measure  declared  that  it  was  "  now 
or  never."  Convinced  as  I  was,  and  am,  of  the 
value  of  the  National  Recognition  of  Religion, 
I  felt  it  to  be  no  intrusion  into  politics  to  ask  my 
own  parishioners,  and  as  many  more  as  I  could 
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approach,  to  witness  their  attachniciit  to  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  valuable  of  Scottish  In- 
stitutions by  their  votes  at  the  Poll.  I  spoke 
at  fourteen  meetings  in  Roxburghshire  and  four- 
teen in  Orkney,  feeling  a  real  delight,  sinful  it 
may  be,  in  the  fresh  atmosphere  of  controversy, 
when  I  stood  in  no  coward's  castle  and  interrup- 
tion was  welcomed  and  questions  answered,  and 
we  were  together  as  fellow  -  Scotsmen,  man  to 
man,  interested  in  Scottish  religion,  and  anxious 
for  the  best  in  Scotland's  future.  Ministers 
miss  much  in  their  ordinary  teaching,  because 
they  are  not  exposed  to  immediate  reply.  But 
fascinating  as  the  atmosphere  of  controversy  is, 
my  conviction  at  the  end  of  my  campaigning  was 
that  on  the  whole  it  is  not  wholesome.  It  leads 
to  efforts  after  temporary  triumph.  It  exalts  a 
quip  above  an  argument.  It  hardens  and  narrows 
by  the  necessity  of  regarding  only  one  side  of  a 
case.  Whatever  else  I  want  to  turn  to  when 
my  occupation  in  the  Church  is  gone,  it  is  not 
to  the  game  of  party  politics,  granting  all  the 
glamour  of  platform  success. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  make  any  figure 
in  Church  Courts.  I  attend  the  Presbytery 
with  dutiful  regularity  and  the  General  Assembly 
when  I  am  selected  as  a  member  ;  but  I  have 
never  borne  any  burden  of  responsibility  in  these 
august  bodies,  and  have  rarely  interfered  in  their 
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debates.  On  the  only  occasion  in  which  I  had 
hoped  to  carry  a  motion  in  the  Assembly  I  was 
defeated.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  King's 
Coronation,  and  I  organised  an  overture  urging 
the  Assembly  to  appeal  to  Parliament  for  some 
relief  in  the  terms  of  His  Majesty's  abjuration 
of  Romanism  and  the  Mass.  Professor  Paterson 
spoke  for  this  measure  which  seemed  eminently 
reasonable,  and,  as  I  urged  at  the  time,  not  very 
dissimilar  from  the  relief  we  had  just  secured  for 
ourselves  in  regard  to  the  Formula  of  signature 
to  the  Confession.  It  will  hardly  be  believed, 
but  it  is  true,  that  a  State  Church  carried  against 
us  a  resolution  that  (of  course  these  are  not  the 
words)  it  was  beyond  the  duty  of  a  State  Church 
to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  Head  of  the 
State.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  this  ludicrous 
decision  had  no  effect  on  public  policy,  and  the 
objectionable  clauses  in  the  King's  Oath  were 
removed.  It  is  not,  however,  a  pleasant  recol- 
lection that  the  Church  of  Scotland  refused  to 
ask  what  was  asked  by  the  United  Free  Church. 

I  made  another  speech,  ineffective  at  the  time, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Formula  to  which  I  have 
just  referred.  But  all  that  I  sought  for  was 
afterwards  secured. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  I  recognise 
my  inability  as  an  ecclesiastic.  I  honestly  regret 
it.      But  I  have  had  my  share  of  opportunities 
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of  other  kinds,  and  no  one  rejoices  more  warm- 
heartedly at  the  splendid  debating  ability  that 
some  of  my  friends  display. 

My  years  at  Jedburgh  passed  very  quickly. 
I  was  in  the  prime  of  health,  happy  in  my  work 
and  my  home,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  were  the  best  years  of  my  life.  Eheu^ 
fugaces  ! 

In  March  1896  I  was  asked  to  go  to  be  minis- 
ter of  the  West  Parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Aberdeen, 
and  on  May  19  of  that  year  I  was  inducted  to 
the  new  charge.  I  shall  never  forget  how  long 
the  railway  journey  northward  seemed. 
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It  was  a  great  change  to  pass  from  the  rural 
scenery  of  Roxburghshire — one  of  the  richest 
pastoral  counties  of  Scotland  and  adorned  with 
the  finest  trees,  especially  with  beeches — to 
the  bare  northern  latitudes,  and  the  grey  city 
of  Aberdeen.  But  it  was  a  change  I  never 
regretted.  I  found  in  Aberdeen  a  splendid 
citizenship — many  men  of  culture  and  scholar- 
ship, and  a  spirit  of  public  service  beyond  praise. 
I  have  always  said,  and  still  believe,  that  there  is 
no  place  in  Scotland  in  which  it  is  so  good  to 
serve  the  Church  :  in  no  place  is  there  a  keener 
concern  for  the  Church's  welfare  and  a  readier 
response  to  the  call  to  her  service. 

The  Parish  Church  of  West  St.  Nicholas, 
to  which  I  had  been  invited  with  flattering 
unanimity,  is  a  fine  building  of  its  order.  The 
architect  was  Robert  Gibb,  who  was  responsible, 
among  greater  edifices,  for  the  stately  Church  of 
St.  Martin *s-in-the-Fields,  London,  and  the  facade 
of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.     Though  the 
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arrangements  ot  tnc  interior  ot  St.  Nicholas* 
Church  are  not  ecclesiastically  correct,  the  church 
has  an  attraction  of  its  own,  and  Dean  Stanley 
was  justified  in  the  eulogy  he  pronounced  when 
he  visited  it,  **  This  is  a  dignified  church."  A 
great  congregation  was  connected  with  it,  num- 
bering, when  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave,  more 
than  2500  souls.  Two  assistants  were  joined 
with  me  in  the  charge,  which  I  found  increasingly 
heavy.  Much  public  work  was  required.  I 
found  myself  a  Director  of  practically  every 
charitable  institution  in  the  city,  and  occupied 
with  a  multiplicity  of  meetings. 

The  West  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  the  Mother 
Church  of  Aberdeen  :  it  is  the  place  where  all 
great  national  events  are  celebrated,  and  where 
the  Magistrates  and  Council  of  the  City  are 
"  kirked."  I  once  received  from  the  Post  Office 
an  envelope  addressed  to  me  as,  "  The  Chief 
Minister,  Aberdeen,"  just  as  later  (with  less 
reason)  a  letter  was  delivered  to  me,  after  I  had 
gone  to  St.  Cuthbert's,  marked,  "  To  the  Vicar, 
Edinburgh."  In  moments  of  vanity  these  tributes 
from  the  Post  Office  to  the  dignity  of  two  churches 
I  have  served  can  be  produced  for  the  chagrin 
of  my  friends.  With  what  small  things  can  we 
be  gratified  ! 

In  the  graveyard  outside  St.  Nicholas*  Church 
He   the   remains   of  several   famous   men.     The 
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chief  of  them  are  Principal  Campbell,  so  well 
known  for  his  Rhetoric^  and  James  Beattie,  the 
author  of  The  Minstrel  and  The  Essay  on  Truth. 
At  the  time  of  the  centenary  of  Beattie's  death 
in  1903  there  was  an  excellent  account  of  him 
in  the  Literary  Supplement  of  The  Times.  That 
newspaper  was  good  enough  to  publish,  in  its 
next  issue,  some  details  about  Beattie  which  I 
had  gathered  from  collateral  descendants  of  his 
in  Aberdeen. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
painted  a  great  picture  of  Beattie  when  the 
Aberdonian  was  at  the  top  of  his  renown  after 
the  publication  of  the  Essay  on  Truths  when  it 
was  fancied  that  the  scepticism  of  David  Hume 
had  been  finally  confuted.  It  is  equally  well 
known  that  Garrick  rebuked  Sir  Joshua  for  what 
he  deemed  (and  justly)  the  grossly  exaggerated 
estimate  of  Beattie's  achievement.  The  essayist, 
with  his  volume  under  his  arm,  is  represented  in 
the  picture  as  placidly  watching  Hume  and 
Voltaire  and  Tom  Paine  being  driven  downwards 
to  the  abyss.  But  credit  is  not  usually  given  to 
Beattie  for  the  common  sense  which  made  him 
recognise  that  the  compliment  of  the  picture  was 
unrelated  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  Beattie  was 
not  a  great  philosopher  or  a  moving  poet,  at  least 
he  was  not  a  fool.  He  would  not  hang  the  picture 
on  his  walls.     It  stood  for  years   with  its  face 
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turned  from  the  light.  The  result  was  that 
humility  had  its  reward.  The  red  background 
of  the  portrait,  so  often  cracked  in  Sir  Joshua's 
pictures,  had  time  to  harden  into  permanence, 
and  the  picture  remains  one  of  Reynolds'  master- 
pieces. 

A  touching  story  remains.  The  portrait 
came,  in  course  of  testamentary  settlements,  to 
two  grand-nieces  of  the  poet — the  Misses  Glennie. 
They  were  ladies  by  birth  and  breeding  ;  but 
their  worldly  circumstances  were  slender.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  their  income  was  such  as  entitled 
them  to  exemption  from  Income  Tax.  But  they 
would  not  part  with  the  glorious  picture  that 
hung  on  their  walls,  though  an  enormous  price 
might  have  been  secured  for  it.  It  was  their 
wish  that,  after  their  death,  the  portrait  should 
go  to  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  where 
Beattie  had  been  a  Professor.  And  now  it  hangs 
in  the  Senate  Room  there — one  of  the  most 
precious  possessions  of  that  ancient  seat  of 
learning. 

The  Aberdonian  type  of  character  has  been 
strangely  misjudged.  It  has  been  rashly  said 
by  careless  observers  that  the  citizens  of  the 
northern  town  are  cold,  unenthusiastic,  and 
especially  grasping  in  matters  of  money.  No 
criticism  could  be  more  unfounded.  It  is  said 
that  a  minister  of  religion  sees  people  at  their 
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best ;  a  lawyer  sees  them  at  their  worst ;  and  a 
doctor  sees  them  as  they  really  are.  I  must  have 
seen  Aberdonians  at  their  best,  for  I  found  them 
the  most  genial  and  loyal  and  trustworthy  and 
generous  people  with  whom  I  have  ever  had 
to  do. 

I  emphasise  the  word  generous.  Stupid  jibes, 
such  as  that  about  the  Jew  moneylender  who,  on 
being  questioned  why  he  had  gone  to  Aberdeen, 
replied  that  **  he  was  there  to  learn  his  business," 
need  not  disturb  those  who  know  the  essential 
generosity  of  the  Aberdonian  type.  It  is  true 
that  such  a  man  does  not  squander  his  money  ; 
he  would  have  nothing  to  spend  on  unselfish 
causes  if  he  squandered  his  money.  He  grudges 
every  penny  of  personal  waste.  But  no  man  is 
more  ready  and  willing  to  respond  to  a  charitable 
appeal.  My  own  father  was  not  an  Aberdonian, 
yet  he  illustrated  this  phase  of  the  Aberdonian 
character.  He  grudged  even  a  tramway  fare  if 
he  could  walk  ;  and  he  thought  a  cab  fare  a 
gross  extravagance  in  almost  any  circumstance. 
But  I  have  never  known  a  man  more  liberal  with 
his  money.  Considering  his  limited  income,  his 
expenditure  on  myself  was  munificent  to  the 
extent  of  real  self-sacrifice.  On  the  other  hand, 
my  experience  has  been  that  those  who  are  called 
"  free-handed,"  who  throw  their  money  about 
in  restaurants  and  on  gratuities  to  waiters  and 
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other  hangcrs-on,  can  never  be  trusted  to  respond 
to  any  unselfish  appeal.  Some  of  the  meanest 
men  I  have  known  were  those  who  were  spend- 
thrifts on  luxuries  and  ease  for  themselves. 

Another  feature  of  the  Aberdonian  mind 
presents  a  psychological  problem  that  is  not 
unworthy  of  study.  I  remember  telling  Lord 
Br)'ce,  who  at  the  time  was  one  of  the  Members 
of  Parliament  for  the  city,  that  I  had  had  more 
of  what  the  clergy  call  **  confessional  "  work  in 
Aberdeen  than  in  any  other  sphere  of  my  ministry. 
Many  men — and  a  few  women — brought  me 
**  confessions,**  sometimes  of  a  very  strange  and 
startling  character.  In  a  community  usually 
supposed  to  be  hard-headed  and  self-contained 
this  seemed  to  me  a  very  curious  phenomenon. 
Lord  Bryce,  after  a  moment,  suggested  a  parallel. 
It  seems  to  me  a  shrewd  and  just  parallel.  He 
reminded  me  that  the  commercial  morality  of 
Aberdeen  was  acknowledged  to  be  very  high  ; 
more  transactions  are  said  to  be  carried  through 
there  "  by  word  of  mouth  **  (without  writing) 
than  in  any  other  Scottish  town.  Yet  Aberdeen 
is  sorrowfully  distinguished  also  at  intervals  by 
a  very  appalling  commercial  breakdown — a  man 
disappearing  to  South  America  with  the  savings 
of  poor  women  and  children.  "  Can  it  be,"  the 
distinguished  statesman  asked,  '*  that  in  both 
cases  the  explanation  is  the  same  ?     People  are 
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winding  themselves  too  high.  Ever  and  anon 
an  individual  is  found  to  be  unequal  to  the  strain  ; 
and  he  goes  to  his  minister  with  an  hysterical 
confession^-or  he  seeks  refuge  in  Callao."  One 
remembers  the  old  lawless  rhyme  : 

On  no  condition 
Is  extradition 
^Mlowed  in  Callao. 

It  was  in  Aberdeen  that  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Professor  John  Forbes,  one  of  the  simplest 
and  saintliest  men  I  have  ever  known.  Dr. 
Forbes  (the  name  was  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable) 
was  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  was  known  to 
have  a  competent  mastery  of  Semitic  languages, 
and  a  passion  for  theological  speculation  along 
orthodox  lines.  Some  indication  of  his  naive 
and  tender  nature  may  be  got  from  the  fact, 
widely  known  about  him,  that  as  a  young  man 
he  announced  to  his  father  that  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  lady  and  wished  to  marry  her. 
"  That  is  a  pity,  John,"  said  his  father,  a  widower, 
"for  I  intend  to  marry  the  lady  myself."  The 
old  man  duly  married  his  son*s  sweetheart,  and 
had  a  young  family  by  her,  to  whom,  very 
dissimilar  in  years,  John  Forbes,  remaining  a 
bachelor,  was  a  most  affectionate  brother  till  the 
end  of  his  long  life. 

From  Dr.  Forbes  I  got  one  of  the  first  of 
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those  **  links  with  the  past  *'  which  have  always 
afForded  me  an  interest. 

One  day  of  1896,  in  my  study,  when  my  son, 
then  a  boy  of  eight,  was  in  my  room.  Dr.  Forbes 
told  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  Goethe  in  1 83 1 .  Accom- 
panied by  his  brother,  young  Forbes  called  at  the 
great  man's  house  in  Weimar,  and  was  distressed 
to  be  refused  admission  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  not  brought  a  letter  of  introduction.  After 
he  had  returned  to  his  hotel,  a  message  came 
from  Goethe  that,  if  the  young  man  would  return, 
an  exception  would  be  made  in  his  favour.  When 
he  made  his  visit,  Forbes  found  that  the  reason 
for  which  the  privilege  was  afforded  him  was 
that  Goethe  had  discovered  from  his  card  that 
he  came  from  Aberdeen,  and  the  illustrious  man 
of  genius  wanted  to  ask  some  questions  about 
education  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland. 

Now  about  the  link  with  the  past  :  If  my 
son  should  live  till  he  become  seventy  years  of 
age,  namely  till  the  year  1958,  he  would  be  able 
to  tell  that  he  heard  a  man  describe  a  talk  with 
Goethe  in  the  year  1831. 

This  link  with  the  past,  however,  becomes 
almost  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  stupendous 
story  I  proceed  to  tell.  My  venerable  friend, 
the  Rev.  Malcolm  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  for 
many  years  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
Edinburgh    University,    told    me   that   he    once 
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heard  an  old  lady  relate  anecdotes  of  the 
Massacre  of  Glencoe,  which  she  had  heard  from 
fugitives  from  that  horrible  crime.  The  Massacre 
of  Glencoe  happened  in  1692  !  Though  I 
should  like  to  think  that  I  could  tell  this  story 
and  be  believed,  even  on  my  own  authority,  it 
is  so  incredible  on  the  face  of  it  that  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  produce  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Dr.  Taylor  when  he  was  in 
his  89th  year. 

A  Link  with  Glencoe 

6  Greenhill  Park,  Edinburgh,  13/1/19. 

My  dear  Dr.  Fisher — The  lady  to  whom  your  letter 
referred  was  my  great-grandmother,  a  M'lan  by  birth, 
of  the  lineage  of  M'lan  of  Glencoe. 

When  three  years  old,  I  was  sent  to  stay  with  her  for 
some  months.  I  remember  her  well  and  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  her  crooning  Gaelic  lullabies  while  I  sat 
on  her  knees,  and  other  incidents.  She  was  then  a  widow 
and  lived  alone  with  an  old  servant,  who  had  been  in 
her  service  for  years.  The  latter  also  I  remember  well, 
— she  was  kindness  itself. 

That  was  in  1834,  when  my  great  -  grandmother 
would  be  from  75  to  80  years  of  age.  Assuming 
that  she  was  76  in  1834,  the  year  of  her  birth  would 
be  1758. 

Say  that  her  father  was  36  at  the  time  of  her  birth, 
we  get  back  to  1722  as  the  date  of  his  birth. 

If  we  again   assume   that   36   was   the  age    of  her 
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grandfither  when  her  father  was  born,  we  get  to  1686 
as  the  date  of  her  grandrathcr*s  birth. 

That  was  six  years  bc-fore  the  Massacre  of  Glencoc, 
which  took  place  in  Feby.   1692. 

When  my  great-grandmother  was  born  her  grand- 
father would  be  about  66.  She  had  the  account  from 
his  own  lips,  more  than  once,  of  his  having  passed 
the  early  morning  and  most  of  the  day  of  the  massacre, 
wrapped  in  a  plaid,  amid  the  snows  of  a  lower  spur  of  the 
mountains  of  Glencoe. 

From  January  19 19  to  February  1692  is  a  considerable 
span  of  time — nearly  227  years. 

Such  is  the  link  between  me  and  the  historic  day  of 
Glencoe. — Yours  faithfully, 

M.  C.  Taylor. 

Some  such  '*  links  with  the  past,"  though 
intensely  interesting,  are  not  really  remarkable 
when  they  are  looked  into. 

My  friend  Professor  Cowan  of  Aberdeen 
knew  intimately  the  sister  of  Robert  Burns. 
Burns  died  in  1796.  This  seems,  at  first  sight, 
a  wonderful  link  with  the  past.  But  Burns's 
sister  was  only  17  in  1796;  that  is,  she  was 
a  young  woman  of  21  when  the  nineteenth 
century  began  ;  and  an  aged  woman  of  7 1  in 
the  year  1851.  Dr.  Cowan,  who  knew  her 
then,  was  by  no  means  in  his  first  youth  in 
that  year. 

My  late  friend,  the  Very  Rev.  James  Cameron 
Lees,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  K.C.V.O.,  the  accomplished 
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minister  of  St.  Giles'  Cathedral  till  1910,  told 
me  of  his  acquaintance  with  a  man  who  knew  the 
**  Young  Pretender."  This  again  is  not  really 
remarkable.  Unhappily,  **  Prince  Charlie  "  did 
not  fall  on  Drumossie  Moor  in  1746  ;  he  dragged 
out  his  career  to  a  dissipated  old  age,  and  died 
in  1798.  Dr.  Lees's  friend  was  a  lad  attached 
to  the  so-called  British  "  Court  "  in  Rome  at 
that  time,  and  was  not  a  very  old  man  when 
Dr.  Lees  knew  him  in  1850. 

A  parishioner,  while  I  was  minister  at  Mor- 
ningside,  an  aged  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  liked  some- 
times to  hark  back  to  her  youth,  and  would  tell 
of  an  old  man  she  knew,  who,  as  a  boy,  carried 
water  to  the  Highland  troops  at  Culloden. 

She  was  surpassed  by  another  Morningside 
parishioner,  Mrs.  Kerr  Ross,  the  widow  of  a 
General  Officer  who  fought  at  Waterloo.  Mrs. 
Ross  lived  at  Clinton  House,  Edinburgh,  a  house 
which  she  built  in  her  71st  year,  to  the  dismay 
of  her  friends.  She  was  the  oldest  person  I 
ever  saw.  She  died,  with  all  her  faculties  bright, 
in  her  103rd  year.  When  she  was  102  she 
bought  a  new  grand  piano,  and  to  my  question 
whether  she  still  played,  she  answered,  **  I 
practise  a  little  every  day."  One  of  her  reminis- 
cences was  of  her  father,  a  M'Inroy  of  Lude, 
coming  into  her  room  when  she  was  a  girl  of 
nine,  and   calling  excitedly,  *'  A   big  battle  has 
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been  fought ;  the  shadow  is  lifted  off  Europe  ; 
Napoleon  is  broken."  Mrs.  Ross  was  the  only 
person  I  ever  met  who  could  remember  Waterloo. 
She  was  married  in  1828;  and  in  1831  went  to 
live  near  Melrose.  She  and  her  husband  used 
to  call  at  Abbotsford  to  inquire  for  the  dying  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  She  was  never,  however,  given 
the  privilege  of  seeing  him.  Her  husband 
attended  Scott's  funeral  at  Dryburgh  in  1832. 

While  I  lived  on  the  Borders,  I  occasionally 
met  people  who  had  seen  Scott.  More  especially 
my  very  dear  friend  Miss  Forrest,  who  kept 
a  gun-shop  near  Jedburgh  Abbey,  told  me  that 
she  saw  the  Sheriff  limping  down  the  Castlegate 
on  the  day  he  had  been  hissed  in  Court — and 
the  great  man  looked  very  cross  and  glum.  The 
same  old  lady  told  me  that  her  father  once  asked 
her  to  notice  carefully  four  gentlemen,  brothers, 
who  were  in  the  gun-shop,  bidding  her  remember 
that  the  four  brothers,  sons  of  a  small  farmer,  had 
all  won  their  way  to  rank  and  distinction,  three  of 
them  being  knighted.  They  were  the  famous 
Border  family — the  Malcolms. 

Such  recollections  of  **  links  with  the  past  ** 
have  carried  me  somewhat  far  away  from  Aber- 
deen, and  the  strong  and  capable  and  kind  people 
among  whom  I  lived  for  rather  more  than  four 
years. 

Towards   the   end  of  that   time   a   domestic 
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calamity  fell  upon  me,  of  which  I  never  speak, 
and  of  which  no  more  will  be  told  here.  After 
that  disaster  had  fallen  upon  me,  changing  the 
whole  course  of  my  life,  my  honoured  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Crombie,  than  whom 
no  man  or  woman  is  better  known  and  respected 
in  Aberdeenshire,  invited  me  to  go  to  Russia  with 
them  as  their  guest.  They  did  for  me  all  that 
lavish  expenditure  could  do.  But  that  was  the 
least  part  of  their  benefaction.  Their  reticent 
sympathy,  their  wise  and  tender  friendship, 
rescued  me  from  self-introspection  and  the  selfish- 
ness of  grief.  They  are  good  friends  still.  Till 
I  die,  my  gratitude  to  them  will  not  cease. 

There  is  no  use  of  giving,  in  these  pages,  any 
impressions  of  the  six  weeks*  tour  to  which  this 
reference  has  been  made.  The  boundless  possi- 
bilities of  Russia  became  manifest  to  us  ;  but 
equally  manifest  were  the  dangers  of  an  ignorant 
and  fanatical  proletariat  in  the  presence  of  a 
grossly  selfish  landlord  class.  I  need  not  presume 
to  say  that  one  could  have  predicted  what  has 
happened  in  that  country  ;  but  it  would  have 
been  a  dull  eye  that  did  not  perceive  the  critical- 
ness  of  the  future  of  Russia. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  this  journey,  I 
was  invited  to  become  minister  of  St.  Andrews, 
Fife,  in  succession  to  the  famous  Scottish  divine, 
A.  K.  H.  B.  (Dr.  Boyd's  initials  were  familiar  over 
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the  English -speaking  world  as  the  signature 
to  many  essays  and  sermons  that  were  eminently 
human  and  near  the  heart).  I  did  not  feel  equal 
to  the  task  thus  presented  to  me,  and  gratefully 
declined  it.  But  it  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to 
recall  that  then,  and  some  years  later  when  the 
Principalship  of  St.  Mary's  College  was  vacant, 
I  saw  an  opportunity  of  becoming  an  inhabitant 
of  the  charming  University  town  of  St.  Andrews. 
It  happened  that,  a  year  later,  I  was  the  guest 
in  Edinburgh  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mitford  Mitchell, 
afterwards  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
After  dinner,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  been 
asked  by  the  authorities  of  Morningside  Parish 
Church,  Edinburgh,  to  discover  if  I  would 
consent  to  being  nominated  as  minister  of  that 
parish,  which  had  lately  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  a  scholarly  and  respected  minister,  Dr. 
Speirs.  For  some  time  my  health  had  not  been 
vigorous,  and  the  prospect  of  a  change  to  a  parish 
of  less  onerous  duties  began,  after  a  little,  to 
present  itself  as  attractive.  The  issue  was  that 
I  was  inducted  as  minister  of  Morningside  on 
October  2,  1900. 
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While  I  was  in  Aberdeen  I  became  a  Free- 
mason, joining  the  Lodge  of  St.  Andrew.  After- 
wards I  was  transferred  to  the  Lodge  of  St.  Luke, 
Holyrood  House,  Edinburgh.  I  also  attained 
the  Royal  Arch  degree — very  noble  is  its  cere- 
monial—  and  I  have  been  content  to  remain 
(though  offered  promotion)  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  possess  the  thirtieth  degree.  Though  never 
a  very  diligent  cultivator  of  the  craft,  I  strongly 
believe  in  its  value.  Freemasonry  has  elements 
to  contribute  to  the  national  life  very  beautiful 
and  useful.  I  once  wrote  a  vindication  of  its 
services,  which  I  reproduce  here  under  the 
title — 

Freemasonry  :  its  Moral  and   Spiritual 

Value 

It  is  not  necessary  to  decry  one  man*s  greatness 
in  order  to  maintain  that  another  man  is  greater. 
No  more  is  it  necessary  to  belittle  a  noble  excel- 

lOO 
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Icncc  of  character  in  order  to  insist  that  love  is 
the  noblest  of  all.  In  the  13th  chapter  of 
I  Corinthians,  Saint  Paul  makes  a  comparison 
between  love  and  eloquence  and  wisdom  and 
faith  and  generosity  and  zeal.  With  passionate 
vehemence  he  declares  that  love  excels  them  all. 
Yet  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  that 
those  other  human  qualities  challenge  admiration. 
Eloquence — the  fine  thought  wedded  to  the  apt 
word  and  the  balance  and  swing  of  the  sounding 
periods — Saint  Paul  was  a  master  of  eloquence. 
And  was  not  faith  the  chief  burden  of  his  message  ? 
Was  there  ever  a  more  generous  heart,  or  ever  a 
more  lambent  and  burning  zeal  ?  As  for  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  words  Prophecy,  Mystery, 
Knowledge,  Saint  Paul  himself  was  an  adept, 
subtler  of  eye,  firmer  of  mental  grasp,  shrewder 
of  judgement  than  any  of  his  time.  If  his  heart 
was  loving,  and  the  gospel  of  love  was  his  supreme 
possession,  Saint  Paul  was  no  less  distinguished 
by  those  other  gifts  and  graces  with  which  he 
sets  love  in  comparison. 

Such  a  reflection  becomes  evident  enough  to 
any  one  of  ourselves  who  would  pronounce  a 
general  judgement  on  the  character  of  the  best 
men  we  know.  We  admire  and  honour  them 
for  their  distinguished  abilities,  for  their  gifts  of 
speech  and  enthusiasm,  for  their  large  liberality, 
for  their  sagacity  and  their  lofty  spiritual  reach, 
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even  while  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  it  is  the 
love  in  their  nature  that  wakens  all  that  is  tender 
and  responsive  in  ours. 

An  institution  or  fellowship  must  be  judged 
at  the  same  bar.  It  claims  regard  for  intellectual 
distinction  or  social  usefulness  ;  and  no  one  of 
its  eminent  qualities  needs  to  be  discredited, 
while  yet  it  is  maintained  that  brotherliness  is 
its  crowning  charm. 

To  this  test  Freemasonry  offers  itself.  What- 
ever power  it  has  gained  over  vast  multitudes  in 
all  lands  has  been  secured  by  its  insistent  and 
consistent  policy  of  brotherly  love.  If  Masonry 
ceased  to  be  benevolent,  it  would  cease  to  be  itself. 
All  the  admirable  features  of  the  institution  which 
lend  such  an  attraction  to  its  gatherings  are 
subordinate  to  its  main  purpose.  **  The  greatest 
of  these  is  charity." 

There  is  no  opposition  or  contrast,  however, 
between  the  benevolent  purposes  of  Masonry 
and  those  other  features  of  its  life  which  are  more 
purely  intellectual  and  spiritual.  The  mystical 
side  of  Masonry,  its  secret  lore,  its  fascinating 
contact  with  the  unseen  and  spiritual,  are  not 
less  to  be  cultivated  because  Masonry  has  for  its 
dominating  purpose  the  maintenance  of  brotherly 
love.  A  member  of  the  craft  said  to  me  recently 
that  he  was  first  drawn  into  the  fellowship  by  his 
respect  for  the  generous  and  kindly  character  of 
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his  employer  who  was  a  Freemason,  and  by  his 
observation  of  the  marked  change  in  the  con- 
versation and  life  of  a  fellow-workman  who  had 
become  a  Mason.  Doubtless  it  is  by  such  moral 
influences  that  the  institution  wins  the  most 
lasting  respect ;  by  such  fruits  it  is  most  creditably 
known.  Yet  it  is  well  to  remember  the  cautions 
which  I  have  attempted  to  emphasise,  and  to 
reassert  the  service  to  thought  and  life  which 
is  rendered  by  the  craft  as  a  Secret  Society,  a 
Brotherhood  of  the  Mystic  Sign.  The  spirit  of 
Masonry  is  benevolence ;  but  Masonry  is  based  on 
the  profoundest  of  religious  doctrines  :  a  Mason 
must  be  essentially  a  truth-seeker,  and  all  that 
the  Apostle  referred  to  when  he  spoke  of 
"  prophecies,"  **  mysteries,"  and  "  knowledge  " 
must  be  dear  to  a  Mason's  heart. 

Whatever  element  of  the  legendary  has  crept 
into  the  history  of  the  craft  (and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  maintain  the  accuracy  of  all  its  traditions), 
it  is  certain  that  Freemasonry  has  always  sought 
to  set  itself  in  the  succession  of  the  great  mystical 
societies  which  have  flourished  from  the  most 
ancient  times.  The  **  mysteries  "  of  which  we 
read  in  classical  literature  were  among  the  most 
picturesque  features  of  Greek  life.  It  was  the 
ambition  of  every  generous  youth  to  belong  to 
such  a  secret  society.  The  programme  of  his 
initiation  was  long  and  elaborate.     There  were 
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ablutions  and  sacrifices  and  the  pageantry  of 
much  ceremonial.  After  passing  through  a 
course  of  training  extending  over  several  days, 
the  neophyte  was  at  last  led  to  the  consummating 
experiences  of  the  rite.  He  was  allowed  to  see 
and  touch  sacred  objects  on  which  no  outsider*s 
hand  or  eye  had  ever  rested.  And,  according 
to  some,  there  was  imparted  to  him  then  a  sublime 
instruction  regarding  the  Unity  of  God  and  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  popular  mythology. 
In  any  case,  it  seems  that  the  greater  mysteries, 
such  as  those  of  Eleusis,  were  of  high  purity  and 
value,  and  satisfied  real  religious  longings,  doing 
for  the  deeper  feelings  of  the  nature  what  philo- 
sophy did  for  thought. 

Modern  students  have  found  it  interesting 
to  trace  the  references  to  be  found  in  Saint  Paul 
to  this  aspect  of  ancient  life,  so  romantic  and  in 
many  ways  so  admirable,  and  so  sure  to  appeal  to 
his  imagination.  It  is  not  necessary  to  maintain 
that  Saint  Paul  was  wholly  sympathetic  with  the 
Greek  mysteries,  while  one  is  confident  that  his 
language  regarding  them  suggests  that  the  truth 
at  the  root  of  those  immemorial  rites  had  deeply 
stirred  his  nature,  and  it  was  their  likeness  rather 
than  their  contrast  to  the  Gospel  which  was  most 
suggestive  to  his  thought.  "  Here  we  see  through 
a  glass  darkly,"  Saint  Paul  said ;  we  read 
things  as  one  interprets  a  riddle.     And  when  in 
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mystical  trance  he  discerned  the  meaningfulness 
of  the  third  heaven,  the  spiritual  environment 
which  conditions  the  extra-material  life,  he  could 
find  no  adequate  language  in  which  his  ecstasy 
could  be  described.  He  "  heard  unspeakable 
words  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter." 
Thus  Saint  Paul  found  essential  eternal  truth 
behind  its  temporal  and  material  embodiment,  and 
religion  became  to  him  sacramental,  that  is,  it 
was  the  inward  and  mystical  repetition  of  an 
outward  history  which  would  otherwise  awake 
no  more  than  a  merely  intellectual  curiosity. 

This  element  of  the  mysterious  and  mystical 
in  life  has  had  its  preachers  in  every  century  ; 
the  mystics  have  been  useful  servants  of  the 
truth.  But  perhaps  the  great  secret  societies 
have  done  more  than  any  teachers  to  keep  alive 
the  sense  that  we  walk  along  a  dark  and  troubled 
way.  Freemasonry  has  such  services  to  render 
at  our  time.  Much  of  current  thinking  about 
sacred  things  is  thin.  Many  people  are  so 
clever  that  they  have  not  learned  to  be  wise. 
It  is  good  to  be  reminded,  whatever  it  be  that 
reminds  us,  that  we  know  in  part  and  prophesy 
in  part,  and  only  when  the  process  of  our 
initiation  is  complete  will  that  which  is  in  part 
be  done  away.  There  was  a  remarkable  book 
published  in  the  eighteenth  century  of  which  I 
know  only  the  title.  The  Existence  of  God  Mathe- 
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matkally  Demonstrated.  The  title  of  the  book 
is  sufficient  to  prove  its  futility.  The  very  com- 
pleteness of  the  attempt  to  deprive  the  Infinite 
of  inscrutableness  is  its  own  refutation.  The 
more  fully  articulated  a  creed  is,  the  less  willing 
are  we  to  believe  that  the  Supreme  could  find 
His  prison-house  within  it.  Our  definitions  are 
but  symbols  of  that  mysterious  essence  which 
inhabits 

A  deep  beyond  the  deep, 
A  height  beyond  the  height, 
Where  our  hearing  is  not  hearing, 
And  our  seeing  is  not  sight. 

Freemasonry  is  truest  to  its  origin  and  high 
destiny  when  it  reflects  most  faithfully  this 
mystical  and  mysterious  element  in  life.  All 
the  ceremonial  in  Masonry  finds  its  justification 
in  the  noble  attempt  to  vindicate  the  two  kindred 
truths  which  the  mystery  of  the  world  impresses 
upon  a  thinking  man,  the  kindred  themes  of 
reverence  and  duty. 

I.  Reverence. — It  can  hardly  be  questioned 
that  our  time  has  witnessed  a  decay  of  that  virtue 
of  reverence  which  lent  so  much  dignity  to  an 
earlier  type  of  men  and  women.  Age,  and  social 
position,  and  intellectual  superiority  are  not  given 
the  spontaneous  respect  that  was  once  accorded 
to  them.  Jests  are  freely  used  even  in  connection 
with  most  solemn  and  tender  and  awful  themes  ; 
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and  neither  God's  words  nor  God's  day  nor 
God's  providence  are  free  from  the  quips  of  the 
frivolous.  The  main  reason  for  such  a  decay 
of  reverence  has  been  the  astonishing  advance  of 
all  kinds  of  knowledge.  So  much  has  been 
learned  that  people  have  come  to  suppose  that 
there  are  no  puzzles  in  the  world,  and  that  an 
attitude  of  awe  is  unworthy  of  eyes  so  shrewd. 
The  truth,  however,  is  that  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge has  deepened  rather  than  lightened  the 
mystery  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  the  need  for  rever- 
ence. Light  is  far  more  wonderful  than  dark- 
ness ;  the  day  is  more  wonderful  than  the  night ; 
a  timid  child  in  the  dark  has  less  to  surprise  and 
startle  his  mind  than  a  trained  observer  of  nature 
in  the  full  light  of  the  sun.  It  is  only  a  superficial 
judgement  which  says  of  the  world  that  it  is  become 
less  romantic  since  it  has  become  better  known. 
Thus  the  Scottish  essayist,  Alexander  Smith, 
wrote :  **  Ah  me  !  what  a  world  this  was  to  live 
in  two  or  three  centuries  ago  when  it  was  getting 
itself  discovered.  Then  were  the  Arabian  Nights 
commonplace,  enchantment  a  matter  of  course, 
and  romance  the  most  common  thing  in  the  world. 
Then  man  was  courting  nature ;  now  he  has 
married  her.  Every  mystery  is  dissipated.*' 
That  sounds  clever,  but  it  is  utterly  untrue. 
The  world  really  becomes  dark  with  excess  of 
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light,  and  the  gropers  after  the  truths  of  nature 
are  dismayed  because  they  find  them  so  multi- 
farious, so  elusive,  so  linked  with  innumerable 
questions  to  which  science  has  no  reply.  A 
consciousness  of  that  immeasurable  ocean  of 
darkness  by  which  the  tiny  islet  of  our  knowledge 
is  surrounded  works  for  a  reverent  attitude  that 
is  very  appropriate  to  every  man.  It  teaches  the 
proper  estimate  of  our  own  importance  in  presence 
of  the  Universe  and  its  Almighty  Architect. 
It  fosters  within  us  a  spirit  of  humility,  and  it 
teaches  a  sympathy  with  all  other  groping  and 
bUnd  creatures  that  is  among  the  finest  elements 
of  religion.  It  must  often  have  occurred  to  Free- 
masons within  their  Lodge  that  any  levity  would 
be  intolerable,  and  would  ruin  their  worthiest 
and  finest  ceremonial.  Such  a  practice  of  the 
postures  and  gestures  and  actions  symbolical  of 
reverence  must  in  itself  be  a  most  profitable 
culture  of  the  grace. 

II.  Duty, — Closely  connected  with  reverence 
towards  all  higher  things  must  ever  be  the  idea 
of  duty.  It  was  the  rule  of  Saint  Paul  to 
link  the  loftiest  intellectual  speculation  with  the 
practical  conduct  of  life.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  his  association  of  mystery  and  duty  found 
some  suggestion  in  the  ancient  mysteries  of 
Greece.  Initiation  to  the  mysteries  was  no  mere 
unrelated  experience ;  it  was  the  acknowledgement 
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of  adult  responsibility.  The  highest  authorities 
assure  us  of  the  gravity  that  came  to  young  men's 
lives  from  being  admitted  into  the  solemn  symboli- 
cal secrets  of  their  faith.  The  history  of  mystical 
Christianity  provides  a  similar  lesson.  The  bio- 
graphy of  those  great  men  who  realised  religion 
rather  through  mystical  experience  than  through 
the  rationalising  intelligence  teaches  plainly  that 
a  sense  of  mystery  has  been  no  hindrance  of 
common  and  prosaic  service.  Some  people  fancy 
that  duty  is  made  clearest  when  we  look  only 
upon  the  world  around  us,  and  think  only  of  the 
service  of  man.  The  teaching  of  Saint  Paul  and 
of  every  mystic,  and  the  doctrine  of  Freemasonry, 
is  that  duty  becomes  the  more  evident  and  the 
more  urgent  when  it  is  seen  in  the  light  of  God. 
Multitudes  of  men  pass  through  an  experience 
not  unlike  that  of  the  scientific  world  before 
Copernicus  taught  the  true  relation  between  the 
earth  and  the  solar  system  to  which  it  belongs.  In 
the  old  days  before  Copernicus,  people  thought 
that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  all  things  and 
they  formed  their  beliefs  on  that  basis,  false  and 
foolish  as  we  know  it  to  be.  Then  a  great  man 
taught  the  world  better.  We  believe  in  a  central 
sun,  with  all  the  multifarious  transformations  of 
thought  which  that  belief  involves.  Thus  also, 
in  the  moral  life,  many  begin  with  the  fancy  that 
earthly   things   are   the   central   and   controlling 
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powers.  Self  and  sense  and  time  are  supposed 
to  be  the  chief  and  impressive  things.  On  the 
basis  of  that  belief  their  judgement  and  the  deci- 
sions of  their  will  are  made.  Then  wisdom 
comes,  and  the  grace  of  God ;  then  the  centre  of 
our  life  system  is  changed  ;  it  is  set  above  us  in 
the  heavens  ;  we  see  that  we  belong  to  a  world 
of  God.  That  Copernican  discovery,  that  altered 
scheme  of  things,  is  a  mighty  revolution  in  human 
experience.  It  lifts  men  out  of  their  little  life 
and  sets  them  under  the  broad  sky  of  heaven, 
where  duty  is  seen  to  be  august  and  venerable  as 
she  truly  is,  and  benevolence  to  man  becomes 
radiant  in  the  light  of  his  immortality ;  and  all 
human  life  is  transfigured  because  reverence  and 
duty,  and  not  pleasure  and  self-will,  are  disclosed 
as  its  dominating  guide. 


MORNINGSIDE 

In  Morningside — once  a  village  on  the  outskirts 
of  Edinburgh  with  every  rural  charm,  now  become 
absorbed  in  the  Scottish  Capital  yet  still  retaining 
much  of  its  ancient  rusticity — I  was  destined  to 
spend  thirteen  years.  It  was  a  haven  of  rest  and 
peace.  At  my  last  Communion  in  Aberdeen  I 
had  admitted  over  seventy  young  persons  to  the 
rite  of  Confirmation  ;  at  my  first  Communion  in 
Morningside  the  catechumens  numbered  six. 
Everything  was  on  a  small  scale  except  my 
stipend.  In  the  comparative  repose  I  regained 
health  and  happiness  ;  and  I  look  back  on  those 
years  with  gratitude. 

Again  I  found  myself  among  the  best  and 
kindest  of  people.  Long  ago,  the  late  Principal 
Tulloch  said  to  me,  **  If  I  hear  of  trouble  between 
a  minister  and  his  congregation,  I  am  always  slow 
to  blame  the  congregation."  That  was  a  just 
observation.  Experience  has  taught  me  that,  if 
a  minister  is  even  moderately  dutiful ;  if,  however 
much  he  blunders,  he  is  believed  to  be  sound  at 
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heart,  the  people  are  wonderfully  indulgent  and 
patient.  Indeed,  their  forbearance  has  often 
astonished  me,  and  their  willingness  to  acknow- 
ledge the  simplest  services.  I  can  say,  with  a 
full  heart,  that  I  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
affection  throughout  a  long  ministry.  Un- 
deserved kindness  and  a  loyal  friendship,  beyond 
all  expression  grateful  to  a  man*s  heart,  have 
marked  all  my  way.  Certainly  there  was  no 
diminution  in  the  warmth  of  the  relation  between 
minister  and  people  in  the  course  of  my  service 
at  Morningside. 

One  feature  of  that  congregation's  life  became 
at  once  very  noticeable.  There  was  an  enor- 
mous preponderance  in  the  number  of  women  in 
church.  Women  were  as  to  men  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  or  four  to  one.  Accustomed,  as  I 
had  been,  to  great  congregations  of  working  men 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  I  was  at 
first  disquieted  by  the  fact  that  things  were  so 
different  in  a  suburban  community.  But  a  little 
reflection  removed  everything  that  was  sinister 
from  the  fact.  It  became  my  custom  to  ask 
people  who  pointed  it  out — How  many  men  are  in 
your  own  house,  and  how  many  women  ?  In  such 
a  district,  a  common  household  contains  a  widow 
with  two  or  three  daughters  and  two  female 
servants.  If  there  are  sons  of  the  family,  they  are 
in  India  or  the  colonies.     A  large  proportion  of 
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the  residents  are  unmarried  ladies,  with  one  or 
two  maid-servants.  I  am  confident  that  the 
membership  of  the  church  in  such  a  parish  is 
an  adequate  reflection  of  the  population. 

The  smallness  of  the  birth-rate  is,  of  course, 
explained  by  the  same  facts.  Nothing  can  be 
more  fallacious  than  to  compare  the  birth-rate  in  a 
suburban  parish  (with  a  multitude  of  maiden  ladies) 
or  a  West  End  parish  (where  the  great  houses  are 
inhabited  by  people  who  had  passed  middle  age 
before  they  could  afford  to  live  in  dwellings  so 
expensive)  with  the  birth-rate  in  poorer  districts. 
People  who  deal  in  such  statistics  very  frequently 
fail  to  adjust  the  figures  they  employ  to  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  cases  which  they 
illustrate.  The  fallacious  character  of  such  a  use 
of  statistics  has  been  a  hundred  times  exposed. 

The  smaller  numbers  with  which  I  had  to 
deal  at  Morningside  did  not  in  any  way  diminish 
the  interest  of  my  ministry  there.  There  are 
false  notions  current  as  to  the  avidity  of  preachers 
to  gain  crowds.  Very  often  I  have  tested  this 
matter  by  asking  clerical  friends  to  recall  the 
services  which  they  themselves  had  enjoyed  most, 
and  at  which  they  have  preached  with  most 
satisfaction  to  themselves.  Their  testimony  con- 
firms my  own  belief  that  the  presence  of  a  great 
multitude,  though  it  is  indeed  inspiring,  is  by 
no   means   the    keenest  stimulus  to  a  preacher. 
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In  my  own  memory  certain  services  stand  out 
conspicuous,  and  at  none  of  them  were  many 
people  present. 

Only  once  have  I  preached  in  lona  Cathedral. 
It  was  in  1906.  The  congregation  did  not 
number  more  than  seventy.  Yet,  as  I  stood  on 
the  hallowed  spot,  all  the  emotions  which  Samuel 
Johnson's  "sublime  passage"  suggested  thrilled 
through  me.  My  mind  went  back  to  the  landing 
of  Columba  on  the  lonely  island,  the  beginning  of 
that  ministry  so  strangely  blessed,  the  preaching 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  the  untutored  folk, 
and  the  utterly  essential  sameness  of  its  message 
to  the  unchanging  needs  of  men.  If  I  were  not 
simple  and  direct  and  helpful  to  the  people  that 
day,  it  was  not  because  I  missed  a  large  congrega- 
tion, but  because  the  thoughts  that  swarmed  on 
me  were  too  overwhelming  for  an  inadequate 
speaker  to  express.  That  was  the  service  that 
lingers  most  definitely  in  my  memory. 

Along  with  it  I  place  the  opportunity  that 
came  to  me  in  1898  of  preaching  to  the  Sons 
of  the  Clergy  Society  in  Glasgow  on  the  last 
Thursday  of  March.  That  Society  consists  of 
ministers'  sons  only.  It  has  a  sacred  history  of 
kindly  beneficence  to  those  of  its  own  household 
who  have  fallen  upon  evil  times.  The  Society 
has  entered  on  its  hundred-and-nineteenth  year  of 
life,  with  a  vigour  never  surpassed  at  any  period. 
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E^ch  year,  on  the  last  Thursday  of  March,  its 
members,  or  as  many  of  them  as  can  be  got  to 
Glasgow,  meet  in  the  hideously  ugly  Church  of 
St.  George  in  the  heart  of  the  great  city.  By 
ancient  custom,  the  Magistrates  and  Council  of 
Glasgow  attend  the  service.  The  preacher  need 
not  necessarily  be  a  member  of  the  Society. 
Apart  from  the  official  representatives  and  the 
members  of  the  Society,  the  congregation  does 
not  usually  number  more  than  a  hundred.  It  was 
the  occasion  on  which  I  preached  before  the 
Society  that  I  would  name  second  among  the 
services  which  I  have  conducted  as  being  a 
happy  occasion  to  myself.  Everything  had  the 
perfume  of  old  and  tender  memories,  and  was 
redolent  of  home.  The  members  of  the  Society, 
I  should  add,  usually  dine  together  in  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  Who  that 
has  attended  those  gatherings  will  ever  lose  out 
of  his  heart  old  Dr.  Donald  Macleod  and  his 
affecting  song,  "  Dost  thou  remember,  soldier 
old  and  hoary  ?  '*  Who  will  refrain  from  grati- 
tude to  his  nephew,  Mr.  John  M.  Macleod, 
M.P.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  has  been 
its  inspiring  guide  throughout  a  lifetime  ?  There 
are  other  **  charities  '*  larger  ;  but  where  is  a 
**  charity  "  so  full  of  brotherly  kindness  and 
sympathy  as  is  The  Sons  of  the  Clergy  Society  ? 
Other  services  at  which  there  was  but  a  slender 
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attendance  claim  a  place  in  my  memory — notably 
those  Friday  evening  services  preparatory  to  Holy 
Communion  at  which  few  people  make  an  effort 
to  be  present,  but  those  few  the  elect,  abun- 
dantly worthy  of  all  that  the  preacher*s  head  and 
heart  can  offer  for  their  counsel. 

Over  against  those  very  sacred  recollections  of 
small  but  devout  congregations  I  can  set  one  of 
the  most  disgusting  spectacles  I  ever  saw.  It 
was  in  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Edinburgh,  after- 
wards to  become  very  dear  to  me.  There  was 
at  the  time — the  year  1901 — a  newspaper  sensa- 
tion about  the  runaway  marriage  of  a  young  man 
and  a  young  woman.  The  story,  commonplace 
enough,  was  known,  in  journalistic  phrase,  as 
"  the  Cecil-Bain  Romance.*'  A  cadet  of  the 
house  of  Cecil  wanted  to  marry  a  young  lady, 
against  whom  there  seemed  to  be  no  objection 
except  that  she  was  not  quite  within  the  circle 
of  his  own  social  class.  His  mother  carried  her 
opposition  to  the  lad's  marriage  to  the  extent  of 
getting  him  made  a  Ward  in  Chancery,  and  of 
persuading  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  issue  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest.  The  young  pair  were  in  hiding 
in  houses  in  Edinburgh  well  known  to  me. 
There  should  really  have  been  no  public  interest 
in  their  love  affairs,  except  for  the  question 
whether  the  Lord  Chancellor's  writ  "  ran  "  in 
Scotland.     It  is  believed  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
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at  the  time,  the  redoubtable  Lord  Halsbury, 
believed  that  it  did.  The  Chief  Constable  of 
Edinburgh,  however,  would  not  carry  out  the 
arrest  without  having  Lord  Halsbury *s  warrant 
counter-signed  by  a  Scottish  Judge  of  Justiciary 
— which  was  not  done.  This  interest  was  legiti- 
mate enough.  It  was,  however,  the  hope  of 
hearing  the  banns  of  marriage  **  forbidden  "  that 
attracted  a  vast  crowd  to  St.  Cuthbert's  Church  on 
a  certain  Sunday.  People  thronged  every  passage, 
they  sat  on  window-sills,  and  stood  in  doorways. 
This  sight  in  the  House  of  God,  in  a  place  built 
for  His  holy  worship,  filled  me  with  distress.  I 
have  never  disliked  my  office  of  preaching  more 
than  on  that  occasion.  It  was,  perhaps,  wicked 
of  me,  but  I  thought  that  some  punishment  was 
deserved,  and  I  postponed  the  reading  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Banns  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
service,  keeping  the  vulgar  crowd  in  expectation. 
My  own  mind  had  been  set  at  rest,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  service,  by  an  assurance  from 
the  solicitor  who  acted  for  the  lad*s  mother  that 
she  did  not  purpose  to  take  any  further  step  in 
opposition  to  his  wishes.  I  married  the  young 
couple  next  day — and  sincerely  hoped  that  they 
would  '*  live  happily  ever  after." 

I  have  never  been  a  "  popular  **  preacher,  and 
crowds  have  never  gathered  to  hear  me.  But  I 
have  very  happy  memories  of  great  congregations 
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on  special  occasions.  I  think  that  the  finest 
*'  audience  '*  I  ever  addressed  was  in  Aberdeen, 
when  the  West  Church  was  filled  with  a  vast 
multitude,  of  which  the  nucleus  was  1200 
members  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Ancient  Shep- 
herds— men  who  were  the  very  flower  of  the 
thrifty  and  self-respecting  working  class.  In 
that  church  also  I  conducted  Divine  Service  on 
the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee 
— a  very  remarkable  gathering  of  the  notables  of 
the  north.  The  service  in  Morningside  on  the 
day  of  Queen  Victoria's  funeral  was  also  very 
noteworthy.  On  my  way  to  church  I  wondered 
at  seeing  so  few  people  in  the  streets  ;  the  secret 
was  explained  when  I  got  to  church  :  every  seat 
was  already  full. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  depreciate  that  wonder- 
ful old  lady,  the  Queen  of  illustrious  memory,  and 
even  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  **  Victorian 
period."  It  is  a  silly  fashion.  The  Victorian 
age  was  signalised  by  a  galaxy  of  great  names, 
with  which  the  reign  neither  of  her  son  nor  of  her 
grandson  can  present  any  parallel.  Darwin  was 
the  most  illustrious  man  of  the  period,  but  Kelvin 
and  Stokes  and  Clerk  Maxwell  and  Tait  and 
Spencer  and  Huxley,  and  even  Tyndall,  were 
incomparably  more  brilliant  than  any  men  of 
science  of  to-day.  Who,  in  the  political  sphere, 
can  be  mentioned  along  with  Disraeli  and  Glad- 
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stone  and  Salisbury  r  In  the  early  Victorian 
period  there  flashed  across  the  sky  of  literature 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  and  Tennyson.  Later 
came  Browning  and  Swinburne  and  Thomas 
Hardy  (though  Hardy  still  survives,  he  was 
essentially  Victorian).  What  names  in  literature 
exist  that  can  compare  with  these  ?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  We 
have  fallen  on  more  commonplace  days  ;  and 
as  Mr.  Balfour  said  about  the  death  of  Gladstone, 
**  we  have  to  deal,  not  indeed  with  smaller 
matters,  but  quite  certainly  with  smaller  men." 

The  old  Queen  herself — she  who  rehabili- 
tated monarchy,  and  out  of  the  treasure  of  a 
womanly  heart  gave  an  honest  sympathy  to  all 
distress  ;  she  who  was  so  dignified,  yet  so  homely 
in  appearance  and  in  manner  of  life — there  are 
many  still  alive,  of  whom  I  am  one,  who  cannot 
think  of  her  without  emotion.  One  of  the 
picturesque  memories  of  my  life  is  that  of  a 
public  dinner  in  Glasgow  on  January  19,  1901, 
three  days  before  the  Queen*s  death,  when  we  all 
stood  up  to  sing  "  God  save  the  Queen."  Every 
one  knew  that  the  Queen  was  dying ;  and  that 
no  one  present,  no  one  of  the  British  stock  of  that 
generation  or  perhaps  for  many  generations  follow- 
ing, would  sing  **  God  save  the  Queen  "  again. 

My  removal  to  the  lighter  charge  of  Morning- 
side  gave  me  leisure  to  undertake  a  considerable 
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amount  of  what  is  called  *'  committee  "  work, 
both  for  Church  and  charities.  I  became  a 
director  of  the  famous  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  whose  magnificent  hospital — 
perhaps  the  finest  mental  hospital  in  the  world — 
is  in  that  parish.  In  later  years  such  public 
work  increased  upon  me  to  the  extent  of  becoming 
a  burden.  But  I  felt  it  a  duty  of  one  who  had  a 
light  parochial  charge  to  devote  some  time  and 
energy  to  such  charities. 

Nothing  impresses  me  more  in  the  life  of 
Edinburgh  than  the  service  which  business  men 
of  the  highest  standing  are  willing  to  devote  to 
such  public  institutions.  Their  attendance  at 
Board  meetings  is  as  regular,  and  their  interest 
in  the  work  as  keen,  as  that  which  they  devote 
to  their  own  affairs  or  to  the  directorates  which 
are  rewarded  by  handsome  fees.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  I  am  speaking  of  Boards  which 
are  not  popularly  elected.  I  know  nothing  by 
personal  experience  of  other  Councils  ;  but  the 
least  observant  can  compare  the  names  of  those 
who  constitute  the  co-opted  Boards  with  those 
who  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  It  is  a 
sorrowful  fact  that  many  who  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  render  the  most  valuable  service  to  the 
community  will  not  face  the  unpleasantness,  first 
of  a  public  discussion  of  their  personal  characters, 
and  then  of  contact  with  the  rough  methods  of 
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some  with  whom  they  would  be  brought  into 
contact.  *'  You  will  find  our  meetings  very 
dull,"  I  once  said  to  a  man  who  had  come  to 
the  Asylum  Board  as  the  representative  of  another 
Council,  popularly  elected ;  **  no  one  calls  another 
a  liar  here." 


EDITORSHIP 

It  was  in   1902  that  I  undertook  another  duty 
of  a  public  character — the  editorship  of  Life  and 
Work,     That  little  Magazine  has  had  an  interest- 
ing and  very  successful  history.      It  was  in  the 
ingenious  and  fertile  brain  of  the  late  Professor 
Charteris  that  it  found  its  origin.      In  1879,  when 
the  Magazine  appeared,  there  was  very  little  litera- 
ture of  a  good  and  religious  type  which  could 
be  circulated  among  the  people.     Dr.  Norman 
Macleod  of  The  Barony,  Glasgow — whom  Scots- 
men affectionately  name  *'  the  great  Norman  " — 
had  done  a  mighty  service  for  the  religious  life 
of  his  country  by  the  publication,  under  his  care, 
of  Good   Words.     But   that   magazine    cost  six- 
pence.    Dr.  Charteris  conceived  the  idea  that  a 
really  good  magazine  could  be  provided  at  one 
penny,  and  published  as  a  commercial  enterprise  ; 
not,  of  course,   with  an  eye  to  profit  as  a  first 
consideration,  but  independent  of  outside  financial 
support.     Those  who  would  discover  the  working 

of  Professor  Charteris's  mind  in  this  and  many 
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other  directions  should  read  his  Life  by  the  late 
Rev.  The  Hon.  Arthur  Gordon,  D.D. — one  of 
the  most  careful  and  valuable  memorials  of  a 
period  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history  that  can 
be  named. 

Dr.  Charteris  himself  was  the  first  editor  of 
Life  and  JVork.  His  place,  however,  was  soon 
taken  by  Dr.  M*Murtrie,  minister  of  St. 
Bernard's,  Edinburgh.  Dr.  M^Murtrie  was  a 
man  of  refined  and  scholarly  mind,  and  of  widely 
varied  attainments.  His  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture was  less  wide  than  his  scientific  knowledge. 
He  had,  however,  an  unusual  acquaintance  with 
botany,  and  was  a  recognised  authority  on  shells. 
Habits  of  accurate  observation  were  reflected  in  his 
editorship.  The  old  numbers  of  Life  and  Work 
reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  him.  He  enlisted 
well-known  writers  to  serve  with  him.  Serial 
stories  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne  and  Henty  did  much 
to  establish  the  reputation  of  the  magazine  ;  but 
not  more  than  the  regularly  recurring  essays  by 
A.  K.  H.  B.  That  writer  had  a  singular  gift  of 
getting  at  the  heart  of  the  multitude.  When  I 
visited  a  remote  station  in  Australia  in  1904, 
Mr.  Patrick  Lang,  a  brother  of  the  more  famous 
Andrew,  told  me  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
reading  a  sermon  to  the  men  on  his  station 
on  Sunday  evenings,  allowing  the  men  to  choose 
the   author    of   the    sermon    after    the    custom 
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of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  He  found  that  no 
sermons  appealed  to  his  men  so  much  as  those 
of  A.  K.  H.  B.  The  same  qualities  that  gave  his 
sermons  their  attraction  were  manifest  in  the 
papers  he  contributed  to  Life  and  Work.  Plain 
words,  short  sentences,  human  feeling,  were  the 
finer  elements  in  his  charm  ;  a  certain  affectation 
of  superiority,  and  various  carefully  cultivated 
mannerisms  also  contributed  their  interest ; 
people  were  intrigued,  even  when  they  were  not 
convinced.  I  often  wonder  that  A.  K.  H.  B.  is 
so  little  read  of  late  years.  Mrs.  Craik,  the 
author  of  John  Halifax.,  Gentleman^  was  also  one 
of  Dr.  M^Murtrie's  regular  contributors.  And, 
of  course,  all  the  best  ministers  of  the  Church 
were  at  his  disposal.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
circulation  of  Life  and  Work  rapidly  increased 
and  soon  reached  a  monthly  average  of  100,000. 
The  Magazine  was  never  better  edited — with  a 
view  to  the  **  public  "  it  was  meant  to  address. 
It  was  literary  without  ceasing  to  be  homely  ;  it 
was  *'  churchy  *'  without  being  ecclesiastical ;  it 
was  good  without  being  "  goody-goody  "  ;  and 
it  earned  respect. 

On  the  financial  side  Life  and  Work  was 
wonderfully  successful  in  those  years.  There 
were  as  yet  few  competitors  in  the  field  of  penny 
magazines  :  Tit-Bits  and  Answers  and  suchlike 
papers  had  not  yet  appeared  ;  and  advertisements 
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were  thrust  on  the  Magazine  without  being 
canvassed  for.  Every  year  saw  a  credit  balance 
that  was  handed  over  for  the  support  of  the  general 
enterprises  of  the  Church.  That  balance  might 
have  been  much  greater  had  it  not  been  the 
enlightened  policy  of  Dr.  M*Murtrie  and  his 
coadjutors  to  make  the  Magazine  steadily  more 
worthy  of  support  by  the  enlargement  of 
its  size  and  the  multiplying  of  the  advantages 
that  were  offered  to  parishes  in  the  way  of  local 
supplements. 

The  burden  of  years  was  falling  on  Dr. 
M'Murtrie,  and  in  1900  he  resigned  his  editor- 
ship, after  having  done  a  fine  piece  of  service  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Archibald  Fleming,  at  that  time  minister 
of  the  Tron  parish,  Edinburgh.  It  would  have 
been  quite  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Church,  to  have  found  one  more  fitted  for  such 
a  task.  Dr.  Fleming  wields  a  dexterous  pen. 
His  style  has  a  distinction  that  makes  fresh  and 
personal  thinking  even  more  fresh  and  personal. 
Moreover,  he  has  gifts  of  initiative  that  were 
greatly  needed  in  the  amalgamation  he  was  to 
carry  through  between  Life  and  Work  and  the 
old  Mission  Record  of  the  Church,  whose  separate 
existence  had  become  a  problem  of  difficulty. 
Dr.  Fleming  would  have  been  an  eminent 
journalist  if  he  had  followed  that  career.     His 
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eye  catches  the  interesting.  He  is  never  far  off 
from  what  is  worth  while.  And  he  can  describe 
with  the  skill  of  a  pictorial  artist  of  the  first 
rank. 

Dr.  Fleming's  editorship  of  Life  and  Work 
was  unavoidably  ended  by  his  transference  to 
London,  where,  as  minister  of  St.  Columba's 
Church  in  Pont  Street,  Belgravia,  he  has  made  a 
reputation  second  to  that  of  no  Scottish  minister, 
and  has  done  service  for  Scottish  people,  and  in 
recent  years  for  Scottish  soldiers,  for  which  a 
multitude  bless  him  on  their  knees. 

It  was  difficult  to  succeed  such  a  man.  But 
the  following  letter  from  the  Convener  of  the 
Committee  under  which  Lije  and  Work  is  pub- 
lished seemed  to  leave  me  no  choice. 

2  2  (^UEEN  Street,  Edinburgh, 
26/-^  February  1902. 

My  dear  Mr.  Fisher — We  had  a  meeting  to-day 
of  the  Sub- Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  selection 
of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Fleming  in  the  Editorship  of  Life 
and  Work,  and  it  was  agreed  unanimously  to  ask  you  to 
allow  yourself  to  be  nominated  for  the  appointment.  I 
was  insuctrted  to  convey  the  request  to  you,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  you  will  see  your  way  to  accede  to  it.  The 
Committee  asked  me  to  say  that  they  make  this  recom- 
mendation, not  only  with  the  most  cordial  unanimity, 
but  also  in  the  assurance  that,  if  you  will  undertake  the 
duty,  the  appointment  will  be  hailed  everywhere  with 
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acceptance,  and  the  Magazine  will  have  been  placed  in 
the  most  competent  hands  that  could  have  been  found. 

They  are  well  aware  of  the  arduous  duty  they  arc 
asking  you  to  undertake,  but  they  trust  that,  in  view  of 
the  great  service  which  you  will  thus  be  enabled  to  render 
to  the  Church,  vou  will  not  refuse.  I  do  not  need  to 
say  what  a  comfort  it  will  be  to  me  personally  as  Convener 
to  have  the  Magazine  in  such  hands,  nor  how  ready  I 
shall  be,  as  all  the  other  Members  of  Committee  will,  to 
render  you  any  assistance  in  our  power. 

The  Acting  Committee  meets  on  Tuesday  next,  and 
it  will  be  a  favour  if  you  can  let  me  hear  from  you  in  time 
for  that. 

I  write  in  haste  for  this  evening's  post.  With  kindest 
regards,  believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

Wm.  Robertson. 

In  April  1902  my  duties  as  editor  began. 
More  than  once  since  then  I  have  asked  to  be 
relieved  from  the  task,  in  the  hope  that  some  one 
might  be  found  on  whose  shoulders  the  burden 
might  be  laid  more  worthily.  But  I  do  not 
pretend  that  I  should  not  miss  the  care  of  the 
Magazine.  That  has  become  like  a  paternal 
solicitude.  I  get  the  best  assistance  from  a 
capable  committee,  who  read  the  proofs,  and  are 
responsible,  with  me,  for  all  matters  of  policy. 
And  it  is  only  right  to  add  that  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  R.  &  R.  Clark — and  notably  their 
Director,  Mr.  P.  Begg — have  made  the  duties 
lighter  than  they  could  possibly  be  without  their 
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consideration  and  help.  Through  their  offices 
the  Magazine  was  illustrated  (I  speak  of  the  good 
old  days  before  the  War)  with  such  valuable 
engravings  as  could  be  found  in  no  other  popular 
religious  magazine  in  the  world.  Pictures  by 
the  most  brilliant  Scottish  artists  have  habitually 
appeared  in  its  pages.  And  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  Magazine — what  is  technically  called 
its  "  format  " — might  challenge  comparison  with 
productions  six  times  more  expensive.  Its  circu- 
lation has  passed  140,000. 

The  War  has  hit  Life  and  Work  heavily.  Its 
size  has  been  dwarfed.  The  quality  of  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  printed  has  painfully  deteriorated. 
And  it  is  no  longer  a  rich  source  of  profit  to  the 
Church.  But,  undismayed,  it  "  carries  on  ** — 
and  looks  for  better  times. 

I  have  never  published  a  book  worth  calling  a 
"book."  But  in  1899  I  put  together  a  study 
of  the  Evangelists,  which  was  issued  by  Messrs. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton  in  a  series  known  as  their 
"  Little  Books  on  Religion."  It  was  entitled 
The  Four  Gospels,  The  sale  was  not  very  great, 
but  the  book  is  long  since  out  of  print. 

In  1 91 2  I  published,  in  Messrs.  T.  &  T. 
Clark's  Short  Course  Series,  a  somewhat  more 
elaborate  study  of  The  Beatitudes  which,  I  believe, 
can  still  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Probably  in   callow  youth   I   wrote  as  many 
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**  woful  ballads  **  as  other  lads  write,  though  I 
cannot  recall  any  that  was  addressed  to  a  par- 
ticular **  mistress."  But  I  never  had  **  the  gift/* 
During  the  War  I  ventured  to  have  some  lines 
printed  to  serve  as  a  special  hymn  in  church. 
The  skill  of  an  organist  and  choir  made  the 
verses  seem  passable.  But  a  little  reflection 
made  me  withdraw  them  from  use  in  public 
worship ;  and  my  career  as  a  verse-writer  has 
been  brief. 

Here  are  the  lines  : 

A  Hymn  in  Time  of  War. 
(Tunc  of  the  Russian  National  Anthem.) 

O  Father,  just  and  dear, 

Our  Hope  and  Stay, 
'Mid  cloud  and  storm  and  fear 

Thy  children  pray  : 
Uphold  us  staunch  in  faith. 

Sober  and  pure, 
Unblenched  by  risk  or  death, 

In  Thee  secure. 

Through  suffering  perfect  made, 

O  Christ  of  God, 
We  follow  unafraid. 

And  lift  Thy  load. 
As  Thou  didst  bear  the  Cross 

To  save  us  men, 
Let  passion,  pain,  and  loss 

Bless  souls  again. 
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O  Spirit,  teach  and  heal, 

Comfort  and  guide  ; 
Light  for  mazed  minds  reveal ; 

Rebuke  our  pride. 
As  through  a  glass  we  see. 

Dimly  and  ill ; 
Help  us  to  trust  in  Thee, 

Sure,  patient,  still. 

O  Trinity  of  power 

And  love  and  light, 
Shine  through  the  clouds  that  lower, 

Dispel  our  night. 
How  long  the  misery  ? 

Grant  soon  release ; 
Send  us  the  victory, 

And  blessed  peace. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  able  to  record  that 
never  in  the  course  of  my  lifetime  have  I  received 
a  really  "  nasty  **  anonymous  letter.  Of  course 
all  anonymous  letters,  however  kindly  meant  and 
however  generously  worded,  are  in  a  sense 
'*  nasty."  Their  writers  would  not  send  such 
letters  of  gratitude  or  appreciation  if  they  realised 
that  they  give  no  pleasure.  I  have  got  unsigned 
letters  that  were  more  or  less  intelligently  critical  : 
it  is  possible  that  they  did  me  good,  though  they 
would  have  been  ten  times  as  useful  if  they  had 
been  signed.  It  is  something  to  be  thankful  for 
that  I  have  escaped  the  persecution  that  some  far 
better  men  have  known.     I   know  one  or  two 
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ministers  whose  life  has  been  made  a  burden  to 
them  by  the  constant  receipt  of  vile  and  offensive 
letters  sent  by  cowardly  persons  who  dared  not 
own  their  names.  There  was  in  Edinburgh  for 
many  years  a  man  who  used  to  pester  Dr.  Blank 
in  such  a  way.  Whenever  the  good  and  godly 
minister  of  the  Bond  Kirk  was  known  to  have  in 
prospect  any  service  or  speech  of  peculiar  import- 
ance, he  was  sure  to  receive  letter  or  post  card  of 
an  abominable  kind  on  the  day  beforehand.  It 
was  a  villainous  practice,  only  excused  by  the 
fact  that  its  perpetrator  was  in  many  respects 
insane.  Though  I  knew  of  the  practice  and  its 
author,  I  have  never  referred  to  the  subject  in 
any  talk  with  Dr.  Blank.  It  is  possible  that  his 
correspondence  was  watched  with  sufficient  care 
to  prevent  an  offensive  post  card  reaching  him. 
It  was  with  much  wonder  that  I  once  heard  a  man 
of  social  position  vastly  higher  than  Dr.  Blank's  or 
mine  complaining  of  the  attacks  that  he  was  receiv- 
ing at  the  time  from  anonymous  correspondents. 
I  never  expect  to  have  a  private  secretary ;  but  one 
would  have  fancied  that  such  a  functionary  would 
be  a  protection  against  the  injury  and  insult 
which  the  anonymous  letter-writer  can  cause. 

Apropos  of  anonymous  letters,  the  following 
correspondence  may  not  be  uninteresting.  I 
think  that  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Horatio  Bottomley  : 
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"  John  Bull  "  Editorial  Offices, 

93  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C., 

Nov.  ^th,  191 2. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  received  a  letter,  dated  ist  Novem- 
ber, and  purporting  to  come  from  you.  From  certain 
internal  evidence,  however,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  somebody  is  taking  a  liberty  with  your  name,  and 
before  referring  to  the  matter,  I  should  be  obliged  if  you 
would  inform  me  whether  my  surmise  is  correct. — Yours 
faithfully,  The  Editor. 

To  THE  Editor  of  "John  Bull" 

Nov.  6,  1 91 2. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the 
5th  Nov.,  and  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  courtesy  and 
fairness  which  prompted  it. 

As  you  guess,  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  letter  which 
you  have  received.  Neither  on  Nov.  i  nor  on  any  other 
date  have  I  written  to  you,  never  having  had  occasion 
to  do  so  ;  nor  have  I  given  authority  for  any  letter  being 
written  on  my  behalf ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  such  letter 
otherwise  than  through  your  k'nd  notification,  for  which 
again  I  thank  you. — Yours  faithfully, 

R.  H.  Fisher. 

"  John  Bull  "  Editorial  Offices, 

93  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C., 

Nov.  'J thy  191 2. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  much  obliged  for  your  letter,  which 
is  quite  as  I  thought  it  would  be. — Yours  faithfully. 

The  Editor. 
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In  1904  I  had  a  great  experience.  Asked  by 
the  responsible  representatives  of  the  Scots 
Church,  Melbourne,  to  take  duty  for  four 
months  there,  in  order  that  their  much-venerated 
minister.  Dr.  Marshall,  might  enjoy  a  holiday 
at  **  home,"  I  left  Scotland  for  Australia  on 
February  8,  1904. 

There  were  few  incidents  of  the  voyage. 
Among  my  fellow-passengers  for  part  of  the  way 
were  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  search  of 
health,  and  Captain  Pakenham  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  on  his  way  to  be  Attach^  with  the  Japanese 
Fleet,  then  at  war  with  Russia.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  the  common  belief  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  never  took  exercise.  In  the  course 
of  the  week  in  which  I  could  trace  his  movements 
I  am  sure  that  he  never  walked  as  far  as  the 
length  of  the  bridge.  He  spent  his  time  in  a 
deck-chair,  smoking  big  cigars.  Captain  Paken- 
ham was  very  kind  to  me  during  a  brief  illness 
which  kept  me  to  my  room.     It  was  with  pleasure 
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that  I  heard  of  his  appointment,  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  to  succeed  Sir  David  Beatty  in  com- 
mand of  the  Battle  Squadron  of  the  British  Fleet. 
He  seemed  to  be  an  officer  of  singular  alertness 
and  vigour  and  charm. 

A  fine  old  soldier,  General  Tulloch,  gave  us  a 
lecture  while  we  were  passing  through  the  Suez 
Canal.  Out  of  his  own  experience  of  the  effect 
of  a  long  and  severe  gale  on  the  sea  -  coast,  a 
great  stretch  of  sand  being  laid  bare  and  dry 
where  boats  had  been  riding  at  anchor  the  day 
before,  he  illustrated  for  us  a  possible  explana- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
Red  Sea. 

At  Colombo  in  Ceylon,  where  we  spent  a 
Sunday,  I  preached  in  the  Scots  Church.  It  was 
a  delightful  surprise  to  discover  among  the  small 
congregation  no  fewer  than  six  people  whom  I 
knew.  It  was  my  first  experience  of  the  value  of 
a  Colonial  Mission.  Ever  since  I  have  been  a 
convinced  believer  in  the  duty  of  the  Scottish 
Church  to  follow  with  her  ministrations  her 
children  who  seek  the  far  places  of  the  Empire. 
The  Scots  minister  and  his  wife,  who  were  at 
Colombo  at  that  time  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunn), 
seemed  to  me  among  the  most  useful  citizens  of 
that  strange  tropical  town. 

It  would  weary  the  reader  to  tell  of  the  brief 
visits  I  paid  to  Perth  and  Adelaide  and  Sydney. 
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It  was  at  Melbourne  only  that  I  got  any  real 
insight  into  the  life  of  Australasia. 

The  boundless  hospitality  of  the  people  made 
upon  me  an  extraordinarily  deep  impression. 
When  I  arrived  at  Melbourne  I  found  myself  a 
member  of  three  clubs,  at  one  of  which,  the  Mel- 
bourne, I  took  up  my  abode.  Within  a  week  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  (at  that  time 
Mr.  Deakin),  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop **  called  "  on  me.  And  thereafter  I  was 
never  without  invitations.  During  my  stay  of 
four  months  I  **  dined  out  '*  ninety-five  times ;  I 
had  luncheon  with  people  thirty-five  times  ;  I  slept 
twelve  nights  in  people's  houses  ;  and  I  attended 
innumerable  tea-parties. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  my  mission  merely  to 
enjoy  myself.  Not  from  a  single  service  held  in 
the  Scots  Church  was  I  absent ;  and  I  lectured 
or  preached  in  many  other  places,  finding  it  a 
delight  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  generous 
friends  by  whom  I  was  surrounded.  It  was  a 
strenuous  time. 

The  older  generation,  the  pioneers,  impressed 
me  deeply.  Many  of  them  were  North  of  Ireland 
men  ;  the  Scotsmen  came  for  the  most  part  from 
the  **  Kingdom  of  Fife."  Arriving  in  Australia 
in  the  **  fifties  "  or  **  sixties  "  they  faced  much 
privation  and  hardship  and  very  considerable 
danger  from  native  hostility.     Their  early  years 
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were  arduous.  But  courage  and  dogged  per- 
severance won  their  reward,  and  the  reward  was 
not  in  financial  prosperity  only  but  in  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  community* 

Perhaps  because  I  associated  chiefly  with  older 
men  ;  perhaps  because  I  misunderstood  the  pro- 
portion of  things  and  overestimated  the  risk  of 
addiction  to  sport ;  whatever  the  cause,  I  judged 
less  favourably  the  younger  generation.  That 
judgement  I  unhesitatingly  withdraw.  Young 
Australia  has  covered  itself  with  glory.  No  men 
of  the  Empire  have  displayed  a  finer  enthusiasm 
in  the  War,  or  have  done  more  magnificent  deeds 
of  valour. 

Australia  is  not  a  very  attractive  place  for  a 
rich  man.  There  are  not  many  ways  in  which 
he  can  spend  his  money.  But  a  man  of  the 
middle  classes  can  live  comfortably  on  an  income 
not  larger  than  he  would  need  at  home.  And 
for  a  *'  working  man  "  Australia  is  a  paradise. 
There  is  a  compulsory  eight  hours*  day  and  a 
minimum  wage.  But  it  is  in  the  amenities  of 
life  especially  that  a  "  working  man  "  finds  condi- 
tions absolutely  different  from  those  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  at  home. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration.  I  sought  out  a 
plumber  whom  I  had  known  well  in  Edinburgh. 
His  home  in  Edinburgh  had  been  in  a  "  common 
stair,**  dark,  and  not  aver-clean.     His  house  had 
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been  small  and  congested  and  squalid.  I  found 
him  in  Melbourne  with  a  house  to  himself — a 
wooden  bungalow,  it  is  true,  yet  all  his  own.  A 
tidy  garden  was  around  it.  He  was  growing 
flowers  and  keeping  bees.  The  sitting-room  to 
which  his  wife  invited  me  was  neat ;  a  clean  white 
cloth  was  spread  ;  flowers  ornamented  the  table  ; 
and  she  gave  me  an  excellent  meal.  Some  articles 
of  food,  she  told  me,  were  slightly  dearer  than  in 
Scotland  ;  but  **  butcher  meat  "  was  cheap  ;  fruit 
was  plentiful  and  very  cheap  ;  flour  was  cheaper 
than  in  Scotland,  though  (the  expense  of  baking 
being  greater)  bread  cost  practically  the  same 
amount  as  in  Scotland.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  relative  price  of  things  that  seemed  to  me  to 
matter  most :  it  was  the  fact  that  in  all  things 
which  refine  and  give  self-respect  that  family 
were  leading  a  life  ten  times  more  civilised  than 
in  Scotland. 

The  politics  of  Australia  stirred  me  to  much 
curiosity  —  especially  the  politics  of  Labour. 
From  what  I  saw  there  I  am  much  encouraged 
in  my  forecast  regarding  the  inevitable  growth 
and  final  supremacy  of  a  Labour  Party  in  Great 
Britain.  I  found  Mr.  Watson  at  the  head  of 
the  Labourists  in  the  Commonwealth — a  man  of 
wide  reading  in  political  economy,  a  sane,  shrewd, 
cultivated  man.  I  saw  little  of  Mr.  Fisher,  his 
successor ;    but   his   virility  and  common  sense 
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seemed  to  me  attractive.  Much  as  I  admired 
Mr.  Deakin  and  much  as  I  loved  Sir  George  Reid 
(this  is  not  an  exaggerated  phrase ;  every  one 
who  had  much  to  do  with  George  Reid  loved 
him),  I  felt  confident  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  were  just  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
Labour  Party  as  in  theirs.  **  We  are  quite  well 
aware  of  the  risk  of  frightening  capital  out 
of  the  country,*'  Mr.  Watson  said  to  me  once, 
"  and  we  do  not  mean  to  do  it.*'  That  was 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  Australia  was  never  more 
prosperous  than  it  has  been  in  the  intervening 
years. 

Church  life  in  Australia  betrayed  few  special 
characteristics.  Everything  in  the  country  is  a 
little  crude.  And  I  thought  that  the  general 
attitude  towards  such  matters  as  the  critical 
understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  perhaps 
twenty  years  behind  what  it  is  in  Britain.  I  do 
not  mean  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  but  of  the 
people. 

Most  distressing  to  me  was  the  amount  of 
denominationalism.  I  never  thought  of  myself 
as  a  *'  Presbyterian  "  till  I  went  to  Australia. 
There  the  fact  was  continually  impressed  upon 
me.  If  one's  children  are  to  be  sent  to  school, 
there  is  a  choice,  for  boys,  between  the  Scots 
College  and  the  Church  of  England  Grammar 
School  ;     for    girls,    between    the    Presbyterian 
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Ladies'  College  and  the  Church  of  England 
Grammar  School  for  Girls.  The  distinction  is 
pursued  into  the  University  of  Melbourne,  where 
Ormond  (an  excellent  institution)  is  a  residential 
College  for  Presbyterians,  Trinity  for  Episco- 
palians, Queen's  for  Wesleyans.  And  over  all  is 
the  Roman  controversy,  far  keener  than  in  this 
country.  Those  who  fancy  that  the  absence  of  a 
State  Church  works  for  unity  among  Christians 
should  take  a  journey  to  Australia  and  see  for 
themselves. 

The  proportions  of  the  larger  Churches  to  the 
population  are  420  Anglicans  to  260  Roman 
Catholics  and  200  Presbyterians.  Perhaps  as  a 
result  of  new  conditions  and  the  absence  of  a 
restraining  veneration  for  history,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  vagaries  of  belief.  Spiritualism  is 
strong :  I  actually  saw  a  Homoeopathic  Hospital ; 
and  clotted  nonsense  like  Christian  Science  has  a 
multitude  of  votaries. 

The  loyalty  of  the  people  to  the  old  country — 
universally  called  "  home  " — was  conspicuous 
even  in  those  days.  Every  one  knows  how, 
since  then,  it  has  been  manifested  in  blood  and 
tears. 

The  tone  of  public  life  seemed  to  me  honest 
and  straightforward.  There  are  newspapers, 
such  as  The  ^rgus,  The  Age^  and  The  Morning 
Herald^  which  can  hold  their  own  in  respect  both 
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of  ability  and  character  with  the  best  journalism 
of  London  and  the  provinces. 

If  Australia  could  be  secured  against  drought 
and  over-legislation  its  future  would  be  safe.  At 
present  its  worst  enemies  are  rabbits  and  Members 
of  Parliament. 

I  left  Australia,  after  a  very  delightful  visit, 
the  closing  week  of  which  was  spent  at  Sydney, 
on  August  8,  1904.  The  journey  homewards 
was  made  by  Samoa,  where  a  hurricane  prevented 
me  from  visiting  R.  L.  Stevenson*s  grave  '*  under 
the  wide  and  starry  sky."  I  had  an  unforget- 
table day  at  Honolulu.  Then  I  crossed  to  San 
Francisco — a  town  which  I  thought  was  ready 
for  the  burning  it  got  a  year  later, — "  and  so 
home,*'  as  Mr.  Pepys  was  wont  to  say. 

It  was  an  enlarging  experience,  good  for  body 
and  soul.  I  felt  five  years  younger  than  when 
my  journey  was  begun. 

It  is  often  thought  that  the  absence  of  the 
regular  incumbent  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  a  congregation.  When  things  are  right  this 
should  hardly  be  the  case.  I  was  eight  months 
away  from  Morningside,  and  no  cause  suffered 
any  loss.  Indeed  it  was  held  up  to  me  as  a  mild 
jest  for  a  long  time  afterwards  that  the  church 
had  rarely  in  its  history  been  so  full  as  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  my  departure.  The  occasion 
of  the   crowd   was   that   the   preacher   was   Dr. 
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George  Matheson,  so  well  known  in  Scotland 
and  outside  of  Scotland  for  his  hymn,  **  O  Love 
that  wilt  not  let  me  go,"  and  for  spiritual  medita- 
tions of  a  high  excellence.  It  was  characteristic 
of  the  man's  courage  that  he  was  there  at  all. 
Becoming  blind  in  early  youth,  Dr.  Matheson 
faced  the  tremendous  disabilities  of  his  affliction, 
and  became  a  man  of  learning  and  large  philo- 
sophical attainment.  The  same  courage  made 
him  rise  from  a  bed  of  sickness  on  that  February 
Sunday  of  1904  and  go  to  church  to  preach  for 
me ;  but  he  was  taken  back  to  bed  for  three 
months — and  he  never  preached  again.  I  often 
wish  that  the  true  story  of  the  origin  of  his  hymn, 
*'  O  Love  that  wilt  not  let  me  go,"  might  be 
told.  I  do  not  know  it.  But  I  do  know  that 
the  story  which  appears  in  the  official  Life  and 
also  in  Julian's  great  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  the 
story  that  is  commonly  believed,  is  not  true. 
According  to  a  statement  attributed  to  himself. 
Dr.  Matheson  wrote  the  hymn  under  an  access 
of  inspiration  on  an  August  evening  of  1882. 
But  the  hymn  appeared  in  Life  and  Work  in 
January  1882  and  must  therefore  have  been 
written  at  least  a  month  earlier.  Probably  the 
accurate  account  of  the  hymn's  origin  will  never 
be  known.  In  the  version  of  the  hymn  which 
was  published  in  Life  and  Work^  the  line  **  I 
trace  the  rainbow  through  the  rain  "  appears  in 
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the  grotesque  form,  **  I  climb  the  rainbow  in  the 
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Soon  after  my  return  from  Australia,  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  offered  me  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  the  degree  was  con- 
ferred upon  me  in  1 905,  when  I  was  in  my  44th 
year.  The  reasons  which  prompted  this  action 
of  my  old  University  are  still  unknown  to  me. 
But  I  appreciated  the  honour  highly.  I  fancy 
that  most  ministers  who  receive  the  D.D.  degree 
find  that  it  helps  their  position  in  the  judge- 
ment of  their  parishioners.  The  phrase  "  the 
doctor  "  can  become  a  very  gracious  sound  in  a 
man's  ears  ;  there  is  something  in  it  of  affection 
mingled  with  respect  that  is  strangely  moving 
when  it  is  heard  from  the  right  lips. 

In  the  same  year — 1905 — I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner during  the  sittings  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Commissioner  of  the  year  was 
the  late  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville.  Life 
at  Holyrood  was  busy,  but  very  charming. 
There  was  much  changing  of  clothes,  and  an 
endless  number  of  ceremonial  visits,  and  a 
dinner-party  with  two  hundred  guests  every 
evening.  And  there  were  pleasing  interludes. 
The  smoking-room  of  the  Staff  was  Darnley's 
bedroom.  In  such  quaint  surroundings  our  lives 
took  on  a  phantasmal  look.     We  seemed  to  be 
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li\nng  at  the  heart  of  old  romance.  Prince 
Charlie  had  presided  at  the  table  where  His  Grace 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  sat  every  night. 
Even  the  most  recent  of  the  rooms  was  built  by 
Charles  IL  The  gracious  hospitality  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Leven  made  everything  delightful. 
They  had  many  interesting  guests  in  their  house 
part}' — including  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
towards  whom  I  do  not  need  to  profess  affection. 

This  chronicle  explicitly  disowns  any  intention 
of  opening  up  the  inward  and  spiritual  life  of  its 
writer  or  of  exposing  his  domestic  affections.  No 
record  is  therefore  made  of  a  momentous  change 
in  my  home  life  that  was  made  in  1906. 

The  following  years  at  Morningside  passed  in 
uneventful  flow — just  one  thing  after  another. 
I  was  much  occupied,  but  there  was  little  of  out- 
ward mark  to  indicate  the  busy  time. 

My  dearest  and  most  confidential  friend, 
C.  W.  A.  Tait,  for  long  a  Master  at  Clifton,  died 
in  those  years.  He  and  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Walter  James  Tait,  for  some  time  Vicar  of 
Tavistock,  had  served  me  for  many  years  as  a 
connecting  link  with  English  life,  educational 
and  ecclesiastical.  I  loved  them  both,  and 
grieved  greatly  over  their  death.  Other  deaths 
of  the  friends  of  my  youth  lent  sadness  to  the 
years  that  must  be  left  with  this  brief  history. 

One    of   the   most    disagreeable    experiences 
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through  which  I  have  passed  happened  in  London 
about  ten  years  ago.     I   had  occasionally  been 
present  with  a  friend  at  the  meetings  of  the  City 
Clergy  Club — a  club  of  forty  Anglican  divines 
founded  by  Dean  Stanley,  for  the  discussion  of 
theological  matters.    The  year  in  which  my  friend 
Walter  Tait  was  president  of  the  Club  he  asked 
me  to  read  a  paper  at  it,  and  I  readily  agreed.    It 
is  easy  to  agree  to  fulfil  any  duty  six  months  before 
the  duty  needs  to  be  fulfilled.     When  the  time 
for  my  paper  drew  near,  I  found  myself  much 
pressed  with  work  and  unable  to  do  justice  to  any 
new  subject.     So,  remembering  that  I  possessed 
an  old  essay  on  "  Mysticism,"  I  asked  if  that 
subject  would  be  suitable,  and  was  assured  that 
it  would  be  accepted  readily.     Armed  with  my 
essay,  I  arrived  at  the  meeting-place  in  a  London 
hotel,  and  the  first  man  to  whom  I  was  intro- 
duced was  Dean  Inge  !     His  Bampton  lecture 
and    other    books    on    "  Mysticism  '*    are    well 
known.     He  had  come  up  from  Oxford  for  the 
express  purpose  of  hearing  my  slight  and  jejune 
effusion.     It  was  a  sorry  performance,  and  I  was 
heartily  ashamed.     However,  Dr.  Inge  and  Dr. 
Llewellyn   Davies   and   others  who   spoke   were 
merciful  critics,  and  their  own  positive  contribu- 
tions   saved    the    evening    from    being    entirely 
wasted. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SERMON 

When  I  was  in  Australia  I  was  asked  to  contribute 
to  the  Melbourne  Argus  a  paper  on  the  subject 
'*  How  to  make  a  Sermon.**  I  reproduce  and 
expand  it  here,  dealing,  however,  only  with  the 
subject-matter  of  preaching. 

Izaak  Walton  has  some  wise  words  regarding 
the  art  of  angling.  **  Now,**  he  wrote,  "  for  the 
art  of  catching  fish,  that  is  to  say  how  to  make  a 
man,  that  was  not,  to  be  an  angler  by  a  book  ; 
he  that  undertakes  to  teach  it  shall  undertake  a 
harder  task  than  Mr.  Hales  a  most  valiant  and 
excellent  fencer,  who  in  the  printed  book  A 
Private  ScJiool  of  Defence  undertook  to  teach  that 
art  or  science,  and  was  laughed  at  for  his  labour — 
not  but  that  many  useful  things  might  be  learned 
by  that  book,  but  he  was  laughed  at  because  that 
art  was  not  to  be  taught  by  words." 

Some  such  slighting  reference  may  be  made 
to  any  advice  that  is  offered  upon  the  art  of  man- 
fishing — or  Halieutics,  to  use  SickeFs  name  for 
the  art.     There  are  gifts  which  no  homiletical 
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counsel  can  impart,  and  there  is  a  facility  and 
capacit)^  which  only  experience  can  procure. 
Yet,  though  no  advice  will  make  a  man  paint  a 
picture  or  play  the  violin,  or  catch  a  fish  skilfully, 
schools  of  art  and  music-masters  and  the  shrewd 
counsel  of  gamekeepers  are  not  unnecessary. 
There  are  rules  concerning  preaching  which  no 
young  preacher  would  do  well  to  regard  as  trifling. 
One  who  has  read  many  books  on  homiletics 
can  frankly  declare  that  there  is  none — from  the 
most  opulent,  like  Vinet's  great  lectures,  to  the 
thinnest,  like  Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter's  or  Dr. 
John  Watson's — to  which  he  is  not  indebted. 

Nor  is  there  sufficient  reason  to  despise  any 
counsel  regarding  an  art  in  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
sellor is  not  himself  a  first-class  exponent  of  it. 
Disraeli's  famous  sneer  that  "  the  critics  are  those 
w^ho  have  failed  in  art  and  literature  "  does  not 
dispose  of  two  considerations.  First,  the  very 
fact  of  the  failure  of  such  men  may  have  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  causes  of  it,  and  made  them  see 
more  clearly  where  others  also  have  come  short 
of  excellence.  And,  second,  it  is  a  well-proved 
fact  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  an  art,  and  to  offer 
useful  criticism  regarding  it,  without  having  any 
remarkable  talent  for  its  practice.  The  fact  of 
having  preached  for  thirty  years,  and  of  having 
heard  and  read  many  sermons  during  a  much 
longer  period,  should  make  it  possible  for  such 
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a  monitor  as  I  am  to  otFer  some  guiding  principles 
regarding  the  making  of  a  sermon  with  some 
measure  of  confidence. 

A  fuller  discussion  would  deal  with  style  and 
arrangement  as  well  as  with  the  matter  of  preach- 
ing ;  but  this  chapter  confines  itself  to  the  last 
exclusively;  it  is  often  called  Invention. 

In  his  famous  treatise  on  Rhetoric,  which  has 
dominated  the  thought  and  expression  of  every 
subsequent  discussion  of  the  subject,  Aristotle 
devoted  his  first  two  books  to  evpeo-Ki,  or  the 
discovery  of  the  means  of  persuasion,  displaying 
in  those  chapters  an  astounding  and  Shakespearian 
knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  nature. 
Cicero  gave  a  like  prominence  to  this  art  in  his 
treatise,  De  Oratore.  St.  Augustine,  in  his 
manual  for  preachers,  De  doctrina  Christiana — 
remarkable  for  its  range  and  foresight — devotes 
the  first  three  books  to  modus  irjveniendi  quae 
intelligenda  sunt^  i.e.  the  choice  of  subjects  for 
sermons,  and  the  fourth  book  to  modus  proferendi 
quae  intellecta  sunt^  i.e.  the  actual  delivery  of 
sermons.  The  French  give  the  name  of  Inven- 
tion to  the  art  of  selecting  suitable  themes  for 
preaching.  It  is  discussed  at  great  length  in 
Vinet's  book  on  Homiletics.  Probably  the  main 
cause  of  the  failure  of  many  preachers,  otherwise 
equipped  with  fairly  adequate  endowments,  has 
been  that  they  have  never  discovered  what  people 
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want  to  hear  about,  and  what  will  do  them 
good. 

Of  course  there  is  a  summary  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  shall  I  preach  about  ?  *'  and  it 
is  often  supposed  to  be  sufficient.  A  minister 
is  told,  ''  You  must  preach  Christ."  But  under 
that  phrase  a  hundred  different  meanings  may 
lurk.  The  advice,  if  it  came  from  the  older 
Evangelical  School,  would  mean  that  every  sermon 
should  unfold  the  way  of  salvation.  Such  a 
counsel  has  been  followed  by  some  preachers. 
They  have  continued  to  lay  the  foundations  over 
and  over  again,  with  the  result  that  the  solemnest 
truths  have  become  conventional  platitudes. 

Others,  with  a  more  fully  developed  historical 
inclination,  interpret  **  the  preaching  of  Christ  '* 
as  the  presentation  of  Christ's  character  and 
teaching  so  as  to  possess  men's  minds  with  His 
power.  That  perhaps  is  the  commonest  type  of 
modern  preaching.  It  is  apt  to  err  by  laying 
an  exaggerated  stress  on  our  Lord's  example  as 
compared  with  His  redemptive  work,  and  it  often 
fails  in  facing  for  itself  the  question,  "  What  think 
ye  of  Christ,  Whose  Son  is  He  ?  "  No  man  can 
"  preach  Christ "  fully  without  possessing  a 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  divinity  and  His  presence 
with  the  Church. 

Still  further,  it  is  possible  to  mean  by  the 
"  preaching  of  Christ  "  the  skilful  portrayal  of 
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an  ideal  of  life  which  would  conform  to  the 
pattern  which  Christ  set ;  and  thus  a  mere 
morality,  coloured  perhaps  with  imagination  and 
passion,  might  usurp  for  itself  the  familiar 
formula.  There  is  truth,  also,  in  such  a  claim  : 
but  it  is  disastrously  imperfect  if  it  imply  that 
Christ  is  fully  preached  by  any  discourse  on 
virtue.  "  People  wish  for  morality  in  sermons,'* 
said  Bossuet,  "  and  they  are  right,  provided  that 
they  understand  that  Christian  morality  is  founded 
upon  the  mysteries  of  the  faith."  A  preaching 
of  Christ  which  ignores  all  that  is  supernatural 
is  far  less  to  be  justified  than  even  the  excess  of 
the  older  Evangelical,  who  only  emphasised  one 
aspect  of  Christ's  redemptive  work. 

If  we  are  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  formula,  it 
must  be  in  a  signification  vastly  enlarged  from 
that  which  it  usually  conveys.  The  preaching 
of  Christ  is  the  presentation  of  all  life  and  duty 
in  the  light  of  Christ's  revelation  of  God,  in  His 
person  and  His  work  and  His  spiritual  presence. 
Preaching  is  not  preaching  at  all  if  Christ  be 
not  its  burden ;  it  is  dangerously  imperfect  if  it 
occupy  itself  with  only  one  aspect  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Stalker,  in  his  book  on  The  Preacher  and 
his  Models^  holds  up  for  commendation  the  course 
which  Bunyan  followed  in  his  choice  of  subjects. 
For  the  first  two  years  Bunyan  proclaimed  the 
terrors  of  the  law ;  he  himself  being  shaken  by 
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them.  For  the  next  two  years  he  preached  Christ 
in  His  offices ;  the  preacher  himself  finding  com- 
fort in  these  themes.  For  the  next  two  years 
Union  with  Christ  was  Bunyan's  constant  topic ; 
as  it  was  his  own  happy  experience. 

Dr.  Dale  of  Birmingham  spoke  of  his  experi- 
ence of  such  despotic  truths  which  seize  hold  at 
times  of  preachers  and  make  them  return  to  them 
Sunday  after  Sunday.  "  At  one  time  the  infinite 
mercy  of  God,  in  forgiving  our  sins  for  Christ's 
sake,  fills  their  thoughts  day  and  night  :  at 
another  they  can  think  of  nothing  except  the 
transcendent  mystery  of  the  life  which  is  given  to 
us  in  our  regeneration  :  after  this  they  are  pene- 
trated with  wonder  at  the  greatness  of  the  triumphs 
which,  through  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Christian  man  may  achieve  over  sin  ;  and  then 
perhaps  come  bright  and  peaceful  months  in 
which  the  hope  of  the  glory,  honour,  and  immor- 
tality which  are  our  inheritance  in  Christ  becomes 
so  strong  and  clear  that  heaven  and  earth  appear 
to  touch,  and  the  fair  city  of  God,  which  was 
seen  by  St.  John  in  vision,  seems  as  though  it  had 
already  become  the  home  and  rest  of  the  soul." 
The  value  of  such  a  practice,  of  preaching  often 
successively  on  truths  which  so  possess  one,  lies 
in  the  intensity  and  glow  which  personal  pre- 
occupation with  a  subject  lends  to  its  enforcement. 

But  no  preacher  has  a  right  to  limit  his  pulpit 
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teaching  within  so  narrow  a  range.  A  few 
favourite  ideas  keep  recurring  to  some  ministers, 
and  they  fail  to  reahse  that  they  are  not  declaring 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Some  preachers 
would  fire  ill  if  they  searched  their  conscience 
for  an  answer  to  the  question,  When  did  I  preach 
about  the  Atonement,  about  Immortality,  about 
the  Sacraments  ?  Yet  the  people  have  a  right 
to  be  instructed  in  the  whole  field  of  Christian 
belief  and  worship  and  life.  It  is  probably  a 
counsel  of  perfection  to  expect  any  preacher  to 
maintain  a  complete  proportion  of  the  faith  in 
his  public  discourses.  The  special  needs  of  his 
people,  and  his  own  religious  experience  at  varying 
times,  will  naturally  and  properly  lead  him  to 
emphasise  some  portions  of  his  teaching  more 
than  others.  But  it  is  an  advantage  of  having 
studied  systematic  theology  which  a  preacher 
throws  away  if  he  lets  his  mind  be  absorbed 
unduly  by  limited  and  one-sided  conception  of 
truth. 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  sermons  into 
two  classes,  named  Topical  and  Expository,  the 
former  dealing  with  a  subject  for  which  the  text 
is  more  or  less  a  motto,  while  the  latter  seeks 
mainly  to  elucidate  the  Scripture.  The  distinction 
is  not  a  good  one :  nor  are  preachers  to  be  en- 
couraged in  acting  upon  it.  The  text  should 
provide  the  topic  :  the  topic  should  never  be  alien 
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from  the  text.  Indeed  any  classification  of  the 
subjects  of  sermons  will  necessarily  contain  cross- 
entries.  But  certain  marked  types  of  preaching 
should,  each  in  turn,  engage  the  sermon-writer*s 
attention. 

(i)  Those  who  define  the  preaching  of  Christ 
as  the  declaration  of  the  way  of  salvation  are  so 
far  right.  The  first  kind  of  preaching  should  be 
Evangelistic  ;  a  call  to  repentance  and  a  promise 
of  God*s  forgiveness  through  Jesus  Christ.  It 
may  well  be  true  that  this  is  the  kind  of  preaching 
which  is  most  neglected.  There  is  a  danger  of 
treating  every  congregation  of  Christians  as  if  they 
had  all  yielded  their  hearts  and  lives  to  Christ. 
It  is  a  profound  mistake.  Not  long  ago  a  minister 
said  to  me,  concerning  a  certain  congregation  of 
middle-class  respectable  people,  that  if  he  were 
elected  its  minister,  his  first  task  would  be  to 
tell  them  that  they  were  a  set  of  Christ-denying, 
hell  -  deserving  sinners.  That  was  the  course 
actually  pursued  by  Adolphe  Monod  when  he 
began  to  preach  to  the  self-complacent  burghers 
of  Lyons.  Rarely  does  a  preacher  address  a 
people  of  whom  every  one  may  justly  be  called 
a  Christian.  It  is  his  duty  to  warn  and  to  win 
such  men,  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist  among 
them.  The  great  texts  of  the  Bible,  therefore, 
should  find  a  place  in  every  preacher's  list  of 
sermons :  "  God  is  love";  **God  so  loved  the  world 
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that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son";  *'  Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  " ; 
**  This  is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  the  chief."  '*  Little 
Bibles  "  Luther  called  these  texts.  They  frighten 
one  sometimes.  It  seems  impossible  to  append 
to  such  sublime  sayings  any  argument  or  exposi- 
tion or  appeal  which  will  not  be  ludicrously  in- 
adequate in  the  comparison.  Can  it  be  expected 
that  an  ordinary  mortal  should  preach  about  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  so  as  to  awake  a 
profounder  emotion  than  is  excited  by  a  bare 
reading  of  the  tale  ?  Under  the  influence  of 
such  feelings,  which  are  not  unworthy,  some 
preachers  have  abstained  altogether  from  dealing 
with  the  noblest  and  most  thrilling  words  of 
Scripture.  But  we  are  not  to  be  afraid  of  them. 
No  words  of  Scripture,  even  the  grandest,  are  so 
grand  as  the  theme  which  must  be  for  ever  on  a 
preacher's  lips — the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Sternly  sometimes,  lovingly  more  often — "  magis 
monendo  quam  minando,"  as  Augustine  said, — 
plainly  always,  the  message  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  sinful  men  and  women  has  to  be 
declared. 

(2)  Second,  there  is  the  whole  class  of  sermon 
subjects  which  is  often  called  doctrinal.  No 
amount  of  vapid  appeals  to  sentiment  will  make 
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up  for  the  want  of  instruction.  Fenelon  records 
a  complaint  at  his  time :  **  They  preach  to  us, 
but  they  do  not  teach  us."  Many  sermons  have 
no  nourishment  in  them.  The  preacher  has 
forgotten  our  Lord's  injunction  to  St.  Peter, 
'*  Feed  My  sheep  :  feed  My  lambs." 

Moreover,  even  great  teachers,  like  Robertson 
of  Brighton,  have  sometimes  erred  in  avoiding 
overmuch  the  simple  and  obvious,  passing  with 
a  brief  reference  what  they  took  for  granted 
that  the  people  knew.  Probably  every  preacher 
overestimates  the  acquaintance  of  a  Christian 
congregation  with  the  elementary  facts  of  the 
Bible  and  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  faith. 
Few  preachers  are  sufficiently  doctrinal.  Doctrine 
is  just  the  whole  body  of  scriptural  teaching  on 
any  subject,  collected  and  classified.  It  is  possible 
to  present  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  utterly 
dull  and  fruitless.  But,  if  it  be  transfused  with 
the  passion  of  personal  belief  and  experience, 
doctrinal  preaching  is  the  most  helpful  of  all. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God ;  the  Incarnation  ; 
the  Atonement ;  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  ; 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  in  the  Bible,  in 
the  Soul ;  the  meaning  of  God*s  Image  in  man  ; 
the  origin  and  destiny  of  our  race  ;  the  Sacra- 
ments —  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  —  all 
these  majestic  themes  can  be  made  to  arrest  and 
hold  the  mind.     No  minister  should  be  satisfied 
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until   he   has   preached  on   every  clause  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

Probably,  however,  the  doctrinal  preaching 
which  is  most  useful  is  that  which  is  drawn  from 
Biblical  Theology.  More  sermons  about  a  whole 
book,  rather  than  a  single  verse  of  a  book,  might 
profitably  be  delivered.  There  is  an  extra- 
ordinary fascination  in  discovering  the  way  in 
which  men  of  a  different  age  and  type  from 
ours  met  the  great  problems  of  life,  and  how 
they  were  guided  by  God  towards  their  solution. 
The  historical  sense,  which  likes  to  see  things 
in  their  growth,  finds  a  satisfaction  in  such 
sermons.  And  the  instinct  for  the  picturesque, 
which  is  in  all  people,  and  not  least  in  children 
and  simple  people,  finds  in  an  appeal  to  the  great 
characters  of  Scripture  and  the  books  they  wrote 
or  of  which  they  were  the  heroes,  a  theology 
teaching  by  experience.  Our  Lord's  own  delight 
in  the  reference  "it  is  written"  should  encourage 
every  preacher  to  deal  much  with  the  teaching 
of  Scripture.  People  like  nothing  better  than 
to  be  reminded  of  Bible  stories,  and  to  have  the 
true  sense  of  the  Prophets  expounded  to  them. 
They  have  not  time,  or  they  will  not  take  time, 
to  read  the  Bible  in  a  scholarly  way  for  themselves. 
But  the  preacher  is  richly  rewarded  who  does 
it  for  them.  In  Scotland,  especially,  our  con- 
gregations have  been  accustomed  to  discover  the 
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signs  of  God's  government  in  the  history  of 
nations.  The  Bible,  rightly  interpreted,  is  the 
one  authority  concerning  the  rule  of  righteous- 
ness over  the  destinies  of  mankind.  The  man 
who  can  bring  its  principles  close  to  current 
problems  is  pursuing  the  method  of  preaching 
in  which  the  greatest  of  our  predecessors  found 
delight.  It  is  not  necessar}^  to  quote  texts  to 
illustrate  such  a  region  of  sermon-subjects.  The 
Bible  has  them  in  rare  abundance. 

(3)  Some  people  would  maintain  that  a  third 
group  of  subjects — ^that  which  is  called  practical 
— ^is  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  not  really 
so.  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  was  not  so  para- 
doxically foolish  as  he  might  appear  to  be  when 
he  said  that  "  it  was  more  essential  for  a  landlady 
to  know  about  her  lodger's  philosophy  than 
about  his  bank-book."  The  lamentable  failure 
of  many  preachers  of  what  is  called  the  Broad 
Church  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  recognise  such  a  homely  truth.  Barrow  in 
England,  Blair  in  Scotland,  enunciated  sound 
maxuns  of  moralit\"  which  had  all  the  appearance 
of  being  intensely  practical.  One  sermon  by 
D.  L.  Moody,  the  American  evangelist,  had 
probably  more  practical  effect  than  all  their 
discourses. 

A  sermon  is  not  practical  merely  because  it 
deals  with  the  ordinary  affairs  and  duties  of  life. 
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It  only  deserves  the  name  when  it  Christianises 
our  attitude  towards  those  affairs  and  duties. 
Principal  Henderson  has  a  story  about  his  own 
flither  and  a  certain  minister  of  the  "moderate" 
school  which  shows,  more  clearly  than  a  descrip- 
tion might,  the  mistake  which  is  made  by  those 
who  deal  only  with  the  moralities.  **  My 
father.  Dr.  Henderson  of  Glasgow,  when  a 
young  minister,  was  visiting  once  a  *  moderate  * 
but  pompous  brother.  And  this  conversation 
took  place.  *  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Henderson,' 
said  the  latter,  *  what  is  the  difference  between 
you  Evangelicals  and  us  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is 
that  you  preach  doctrines  and  we  preach  duties.* 

*  I  do  not  know  about  that,*  said  Dr.  Henderson, 

*  we  preach  duties  too.*  *  Well,*  said  the  old 
man,  *  for  example,  my  sermon  to-morrow  is  to 
be  on  "lying,**  and  my  divisions  are  (i)  the 
nature  of  lying,  (2)  the  sin  of  lying,  (3)  the 
consequences  of  lying.  Now  what  do  you  say 
to  that?'  *Well,*  answered  Dr.  Henderson,  *I 
would  add  two  things:  (i)  **  Lie  not  one  to  another, 
seeing  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds"; 
and  (2)  "  Putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man 
truth  with  his  neighbour  ;  for  we  are  members 
one  of  another.'*  *  *  Mr.  Henderson,*  rejoined 
the  sneerer  at  doctrinal  preaching,  *  these  sugges- 
tions are  admirable  :  I  shall  add  them  to  my 
discourse.*  '* 
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But  when  the  caution  is  kept  in  mind  that 
Christian  morahty  ever  rests  upon  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith,  a  wide  range  of  practical 
subjects  invites  attention.  Not  a  few  have  found 
it  good  to  preach  at  least  one  course  on  the  Ten 
Commandments.  The  value  of  such  a  course 
lies  in  the  naturalness  with  which  one  is  brought 
by  it  to  fundamental  virtues,  like  those  indicated 
by  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Command- 
ments, which  otherwise  one  might  find  a  difficulty 
in  approaching.  The  four  cardinal  virtues,  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  the  Beatitudes,  the  homely 
virtues  of  thrift,  good  temper,  and  so  forth,  are 
all  subjects  within  this  sphere  with  which  a 
cultivated  and  sensible  preacher  may  deal.  But 
the  most  practical  sermon  of  all  is  that  which 
brings  the  divine  message  of  consolation  to 
sorrowful  and  anxious  souls.  Not  a  few  preachers 
have  cause  to  reproach  themselves,  as  the  late 
Dr.  Watson  of  Liverpool  reproached  himself, 
because  their  sermons  have  not  had  enough  of 
comfort  in  them — not  scolding,  not  criticism, 
not  theology,  but  peace. 

Passing  beyond  the  range  of  personal  conduct, 
a  "  practical  "  preacher  has  a  field  almost  unlimited 
in  the  duties  which  are  roughly  described  as 
"  Social  Service.*'  There  is  no  use  in  denying 
that  many  working-men  have  been  alienated 
from  the  Church,  partly  by  the  fact  that  their 
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religious  instincts  are  being  satisfied  with  other 
interests,  such  as  Socialism  and  schemes  of 
brotherhood,  partly  by  a  suspicion,  more  or  less 
justified,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  clergy  are 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  capital.  But  it  remains 
a  preacher's  duty  to  remember  that  the  building 
up  of  a  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  raison  d'etre  of 
his  calling,  and  ever)^thing  which  hinders  that 
consummation  demands  his  study  and,  if  need  be, 
his  denunciation.  The  facts  of  social  questions, 
often  loosely  understood,  and  glibly  stated,  need 
to  be  clearly  studied.  On  subjects  about  which 
poisonous  nonsense  may  be  talked,  a  preacher's 
business  is  to  get  at  the  facts  as  they  are,  by  his 
own  investigation  among  his  people  best  of  all, 
but  also  by  the  reading  of  reports  like  that  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Housing,  and  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  wonderful  results  which  Barnardo's 
and  Quarrier's  Homes  have  achieved.  An  old 
book  by  Loring  Brace  called  Gesta  Christi  is 
not  out  of  date.  A  preacher  ought  to  know 
what  Christianity  has  done  for  social  conditions. 
Whatever  his  views  about  practical  methods  may 
be,  a  passion  for  liberty  and  justice  should  control 
him. 

This  is  a  sphere  of  preaching  in  which  there 
are  risks.  Few  ministers  have  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  make  it  wise  for  them  to  interfere  in 
disputes    between    masters    and    servants.     Not 
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long  since,  a  great  employer  of  labour,  one  of 
the  Denny  family  of  Dumbarton,  asked  if  the 
clergy,  who  were  talking  loosely  about  a  dispute 
in  his  shipbuilding  yard,  were  aware  that  one 
item  in  his  expenditure  every  year  was  ;^2o,ooo 
for  tools  alone.  Broad  principles  of  justice,  the 
law  of  love,  not  sentimentally  stated  but  brought 
vehemently  home  to  the  conscience — that  is  the 
weapon  with  which  the  preacher  can  most 
influence  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Those  who  are  afraid  of"  secularising  the  pulpit  " 
often  mean  only  that  they  are  afraid  of  spiritualis- 
ing life.  The  norm  for  such  preaching  may 
well  be  found  in  Robertson  of  Brighton*s  "  Elec- 
tion Sermon  "  or  in  his  other  great  pronounce- 
ment on  ''  The  Lord's  Judgment  respecting 
Inheritance,"  or  his  sermon  on  "  The  Message 
of  the  Church  to  Men  of  Wealth."  Texts  for 
such  sermons  abound  chiefly  in  the  Prophets 
of  Israel  —  social  reformers  and  philanthropists 
one  and  all. 

Nor  can  the  preacher  who  takes  the  great 
practical  duty  of  advancing  God's  Kingdom  as 
his  theme  be  content  with  a  domestic  interest. 
Foreign  Missions  must  often  engage  him.  People 
need  to  have  the  missionary  motive  rightly  stated 
— not  the  plea  that  souls  are  passing  out  from 
heathendom  to  eternal  damnation  every  hour, 
but  the  more  sober  and  tender  compulsion  of 
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Christian  love.  They  need  to  have  the  facts 
of  the  world-situation  intelligently  explained  to 
them.  They  need  to  be  made  to  see  that  the 
drawing  together  of  the  continents  has  made  the 
Pagan  problem  as  near  and  insistent  to  European 
Christians  as  the  "  Black  Belt  '*  of  the  United 
States  is  to  the  political  and  social  life  of  America. 
Above  all,  they  need  to  be  told  of  the  triumphs 
of  Christ  in  heathendom — as  great  and  wonderful 
and  beautiful  as  when  St.  Paul  and  his  followers 
won  the  Roman  world  for  their  Lord.  The 
apathy  towards  missions,  so  sorrowfully  apparent 
in  some  congregations  of  the  Christian  Church, 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  people  :  it  is  the  fault  of 
their  natural  teachers,  who  ought  to  remember 
better  the  marching  orders  of  the  Church.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  indicate  texts  for  sermons 
on  this  theme.  The  warning  might,  however, 
be  given  that  when  such  texts  are  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament,  a  direct  Messianic  content  must 
not  always  be  insisted  upon.  It  should  rather 
be  explained  that  the  Messianic  hope  which  was 
satisfied  in  the  advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  had 
often  local  and  temporary  references,  while  yet 
a  larger  meaning  than  the  prophets  knew  lay 
behind  their  words. 

(4)  A  fourth  range  of  subjects  remains — the 
Apologetic.  It  is  not  infrequently  asked  :  How 
far  may  the  subject  of  Christian  Evidences  form 
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part  of  pulpit  discourse  ?  Many  years  ago, 
when  I  was  at  Skelmorlie,  a  man  of  average 
education  and  great  success  in  business  came  to 
me  in  distress  over  the  negative  teaching  which 
he  had  found  in  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Laing's  books.  He  seemed  surprised  that  I 
should  know  of  such  teaching,  and  he  asked 
why  such  matters  were  never  publicly  discussed, 
in  order  that  doubt  might  be  removed.  The 
answer  was  that  probably  more  doubts  would  be 
suggested  by  a  discussion  than  those  which  were 
relieved  by  it.  There  is  deep  truth  and  mother- 
wit  in  Latimer's  words  regarding  certain  vices 
which  were  prevalent  in  the  village  of  his  boyhood, 
*'  The  which  I  shall  not  tell  you,  lest  ye  should 
do  the  like."  Moreover,  in  the  presence  of  the 
majestic  mysteries  of  the  world  in  which  we 
move,  such  matters  of  critical  and  historical 
difficulty  are  small  in  comparison. 

One  can  indeed  remember  great  and  valuable 
apologetic  sermons.  Tillotson's  served  their 
purpose  in  their  day,  though  their  arguments 
are  now  obsolete.  Flint's  lectures  on  **  Theism  ** 
and  "  Anti-Theistic  Theories  "  were  in  fact  such 
apologetic  discourses,  and  were  listened  to  by 
eager  multitudes.  But  a  completely  positive 
statement  of  Gospel  truths,  in  which  the  unbeliever 
is  not  mentioned,  is  in  most  cases  the  best 
apologetic.     The  reasonableness  of  religion,  its 
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relation  to  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  humanity, 
its  sounding  of  the  deepest  needs  of  man — that 
can  be  presented  without  the  discussion  of  a 
critical,  historical,  or  speculative  objection  to  the 
faith.  The  great  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was 
justified  in  his  distaste  for  a  perpetual  vindication 
of  the  Gospel  records.  The  Church  is  not  a 
debating  society,  and  the  sermon  must  always 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  worship  of  God. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  a  contention  that 
it  is  not  well  always,  and  sometimes  essential, 
that  a  preacher  should  have  a  competent  acquaint- 
ance with  apologetic  literature,  which  in  public 
or  in  private  he  may  commend.  He  is  not  out 
of  place  even  if  he  enter  into  public  controversy 
with  Freethinkers,  meeting  them  in  debate  as 
the  Bishop  of  London  used  to  meet  them  in 
Hyde  Park.  If  a  preacher  make  such  a  venture, 
he  does  well  to  remember  that  his  opponents 
are  specialists  within  the  range  of  their  discussion. 
He  needs  to  be  furnished  with  an  adequate 
knowledge,  a  rich  memory,  a  quick  wit,  and  a 
ready  tongue.  Neither  in  public  nor  in  private 
ought  he  to  sneer  at  the  **  shallow  infidel.** 

Very  rarely  has  a  preacher  the  right  to  con- 
trovert any  conclusion  of  the  men  of  science. 
Let  every  such  adventurer  upon  strange  fields 
remember  that  Owen,  the  great  Puritan  divine, 
who  was  a  man  of  prodigious  learning,   wrote 
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that  the  philosophy  of  Newton  was  "  a  vain 
speculation  and  dangerous  to  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture."  The  road  to  the  respect  of 
such  men  of  science  as  hear  a  minister's  sermons 
is  by  the  evidence  that  the  minister  also  is  an 
expert  within  his  own  sphere.  It  is  often  a  com- 
fort to  young  preachers  who  recognise  men  of 
distinction  in  their  congregation  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  of  them  has  given  as  much  pains 
as  he  to  study  the  passage  from  God's  Word  which 
is  his  subject,  and  that  few  of  them  can  be  so 
familiar  as  he  with  what  has  been  written  around 
it.  Honest  study,  and  sincere  belief,  and  plain 
and  unambitious  speech  afford  the  best  apologetic 
for  our  faith.  There  is  no  argument  so  con- 
vincing as  goodness  and  evident  belief. 

From  one  or  other  of  these  four  classes  of 
subjects  a  multitude  of  themes  is  provided. 
The  preacher  who  would  do  justice  to  the  sublime 
truths  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  to  the 
souls  whom  he  has  to  feed,  will  not  permit  his 
own  predilections  to  govern  his  choice  of  subjects 
too  exclusively.  He  will  reflect  first  upon  the 
completeness  of  his  gospel.  Some  preachers 
have  found  it  to  be  a  useful  rule  that  they  should 
set  out,  at  the  beginning  of  a  year,  a  list  of  at 
least  twentv  themes  which  must  be  dealt  with 
before  its  close.  Every  beginner  will  find  it 
profitable   to   analyse   the   "  contents  '*    page   of 
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the  published  sermons  of  eminent  preachers  in 
order  to  see  the  subjects  which  they  found  it 
profitable  to  discuss  and  the  texts  which  appealed 
to  them  for  exposition.  But  the  two  great  guides 
to  Invention,  or  the  choice  of  subjects,  are  study 
and  the  observation  of  life. 

(a)  Study  comes  first  in  order  of  time,  as  it 
is  the  work  of  the  Divinity  Hall  preparation  and 
of  the  morning  hours  of  every  day.  The  Bible, 
of  course,  is  the  minister's  manual.  It  will  often 
obtrude  upon  him  a  theme  which  he  dare  not 
refuse.  But  every  book  he  reads  should  be  made 
to  serve  a  homiletical  purpose.  Literature  far 
away  from  the  sermon  type  will  none  the  less 
subserve  the  purposes  of  the  sermon.  History 
and  science  will  tell  the  preacher  about  God. 
Biography,  fiction,  poetry  will  open  to  him  the 
secrets  of  the  heart  of  man.  Books  of  devotion 
are  not  so  good  reading  as  they  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  be.  The  best  of  them  falls  short 
of  the  Bible.  Yet  the  searchings  in  the  silence 
of  some  of  the  great  mystics  have  not  infrequently 
inspired  a  sermon.  The  wise  method  is  to  make 
all  reading  converge  upon  preaching.  One  of 
the  principal  sources  of  failure  in  many  preachers 
is  simply  their  indolence  in  reading.  Cicero 
noticed  men  **  who  live  as  it  were  from  hand  to 
mouth,  without  ever  laying  up  any  stock  of 
provision."       But,    as    he    said,    **  they    pay    a 
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penalty  for  their  neglect,  as  their  discourses 
always  appear  thin  and  half-starved,  whatever 
pains  they  take  about  them.**  The  man  who 
reads  much  and  widely  will  find  that,  out  of  his 
reading,  subjects  for  sermons  are  constantly 
presenting  themselves.  They  should  at  once 
find  a  place  on  the  page  of  a  note-book.  Beneath 
them  in  time  will  gather  texts  and  references  ; 
and  a  volume  of  sermon-materials  of  respectable 
size  will  accumulate  with  rapidity  in  the  student*s 
hands. 

{h)  The  observation  of  life  directs  with  even 
greater  certainty  the  invention  of  pulpit  themes. 
There  is  no  use  in  talking  to  people  much  of 
things  about  which  they  do  not  care.  The 
relation  to  each  other  of  the  uncial  MSS.  has 
occupied  a  student's  mind,  and  Eucken  and 
Bergson  are  to  him  great  names.  The  mass  of 
the  people  are  concerned  with  other  things. 
They  are  busy  about  the  concrete  while  the 
student  has  been  wrapped  up  in  the  abstract. 
Or  their  minds  are  dwelling  on  the  present 
while  he  is  haunted  by  the  past.  The  young 
preacher's  range  of  subjects  is  apt  to  be  academic. 
The  university  of  life  must  correct  him.  Per- 
haps the  first  death-bed  at  which  he  ministers 
will  tell  him  better  what  to  preach  about  than 
many  learned  volumes.  He  will  never  be  an 
expert   in    what   the    French   call    *'  Invention  " 
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until  he  gets  to  know  and  love  his  people.  There 
is  an  admirable  book  on  this  subject,  The  Pastor 
as  Preacher^  by  a  minister  of  beloved  memory,  the 
late  Henry  Wallis  Smith  of  Kirknewton.  His 
advice  to  a  young  minister  just  appointed  to  a 
parish  is  that  he  should  at  once  learn  something 
about  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  parish, 
its  trade  and  occupations  and  peculiarities  :  he 
should  at  once  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  people 
in  their  houses,  should  learn  how  they  think  and 
feel,  should  concern  himself  with  every  movement 
in  the  parish  for  educational  or  social  improve- 
ment— all  this  not  only  that  he  should  be  a  good 
pastor,  but  also  that  he  should  be  a  powerful 
preacher,  one  of  whom  the  people  can  say  that 
he  knows  them  and  loves  them,  and  speaks,  not 
in  the  language  of  books,  or  as  to  strangers,  but 
in  the  heart  talk  of  friend  to  friend.  Dr.  Wallis 
Smith  says  with  profound  wisdom  that  *'  it  is  one 
of  the  highest  compliments  to  a  preacher  that  he 
nowhere  preaches  so  well  as  at  home.** 

Without  anything  like  offensive  personalities, 
or  references  to  individuals  which  can  be  recog- 
nised, a  minister  who  really  knows  and  loves  his 
congregation  finds  in  their  experience  a  sugges- 
tion of  an  abundance  of  themes.  His  trouble  is 
not  so  much.  On  what  subject  shall  I  preach 
next  Sunday  ?  but,  How  shall  I  tell  lovingly 
and   helpfully   enough   the   message   of  God   to 
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that  bereaved  family,  that  anxious  father,  that 
troubled  and  inquiring  spirit,  that  young  life 
hovering  dangerously  near  to  temptation  ?  His 
text  may  come  from  any  one  of  the  four  classes 
of  themes  that  have  been  specified  ;  but  it  will 
not  be  found  at  random,  nor  by  abstract  reason- 
ing, as  if  the  preacher  had  said,  "  I  was  doctrinal 
last  Sunday,  I  must  be  practical  to-day.'* 

Study  and  sympathetic  observation  thus  com- 
bine, in  an  efficient  minister's  work,  to  make  the 
choice  of  a  subject  far  less  difficult  than  it  must 
be  to  every  beginner,  or  than  it  will  continue  to 
be  to  the  merely  occasional  preacher,  or  to  the 
man  who  makes  his  sermons,  as  a  bricklayer  lays 
his  bricks,  without  a  thought  of  the  people  who 
are  to  be  protected  by  them  and  kept  warm. 


PASTORAL   THEOLOGY 
Some  more  Thoughts  about  Preaching 

During  most  of  my  time  in  Morningside  I  was 
accustomed  to  go  to  the  Divinity  Hall  once  or 
twice  a  year  to  talk  to  the  budding  divines  about 
the  more  practical  concerns  of  the  ministry. 
Such  advice  is  generally  given  the  somewhat 
ponderous  title  "  Pastoral  Theology."  It  should 
not,  of  course,  be  entirely  without  result  that  a 
minister  who  has  grown  old  at  his  work  should 
offer  counsel  to  apprentices  ;  and  doubtless  a 
good  effect  is  sometimes  produced  by  Pastoral 
Theology  lectures.  They  are  given,  however, 
at  the  wrong  time.  Students  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  understand  the  practical  difficulties  of 
their  future  profession,  and  much  admirable 
instruction  finds  them  unintelligent.  The  lec- 
tures would  be  more  profitable  if  they  were  given 
to  men  in  the  first  or  second  year  after  their 
ordination.     Moreover,  it  may  be  feared  that,  as 

regards  all  direction  in  the  conduct  of  life,  that 
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saying  of  my  old  predecessor  at  Jedburgh,  Dr. 
Ritchie,  to  a  young  relative  contains  the  essence 
of  wisdom  :  "  George,  if  you  have  common  sense 
you  will  not  need  my  advice  ;  and  if  you  have 
not  common  sense  you  will  not  take  it.'* 

Let  the  truth  about  this  be  what  it  may,  the 
fact  was  that,  at  Professor  Paterson's  request,  I 
frequently  visited  the  Edinburgh  Divinity  Hall  in 
the  years  after  1900  and  gave  what  counsel  ex- 
perience had  suggested  to  me  about  such  matters 
as  the  making  of  sermons.  One  does  not  need 
to  be  able  to  paint  like  Raphael  in  order  to  criticise 
pictures,  and  a  man  can  write  about  navigation 
without  having  been  at  sea.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  presumption  in  one  who  had  been  study- 
ing the  art  of  preaching  for  many  years  when 
he  ventured  to  convey  his  ideas  on  the  matter 
to  youthful  aspirants.  I  enjoyed  this  piece  of 
work. 

The  same  sense,  that  experience  gives  warrant 
for  attempts  which  mere  capacity  would  not  have 
justified,  made  me  willing  to  undertake  the  larger 
task  of  giving  two  courses  of  Lectures  on  Pastoral 
Theology  in  each  of  the  four  Scottish  Universities. 
These  lectures  were  begun  in  191 1,  and,  by 
giving  a  course  in  two  Universities  each  year,  I 
was  able  to  complete  the  series  in  19 14.  The 
lectures  were  prepared  for  publication,  and 
Messrs.    Hodder    &    Stoughton   had   agreed   to 
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take  charge  of  their  issue.  But  the  War  directed 
attention  to  other  matters  and  denuded  the 
Divinity  Halls  of  students  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for 
consideration  whether  the  time  for  publishing 
such  lectures  is  likely  to  be  opportune  for  years 
to  come. 

Some  thoughts  about  preaching  which  I 
advanced  at  that  time  may,  however,  be  profitably 
inserted  here. 

Fatuous  questions  about  the  decline  of  the 
pulpit,  the  decay  of  preaching,  and  so  forth,  are 
frequently  agitated,  though  rarely  with  sufficient 
intelligence. 

In  1882  the  late  Professor  Mahaffy  devoted  a 
whole  book  to  a  study  of  The  Decay  of  Modern 
Preachings  and  with  much  frankness  pointed  out 
what  he  believed  to  be  its  causes.  Mahaffy 
indicated  first  a  *'  historical  **  cause  :  the  subject 
of  preaching  is  no  longer  new.  This  cause, 
however,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  take  the 
interest  and  freshness  from  any  preaching  since 
the  sub-apostolic  time ;  and  it  leaves  the 
commanding  success  of  some  great  modern 
preachers  unexplained.  A  second  cause  for  the 
decay  of  preaching,  according  to  Mahaffy,  is 
**  social  " — the  grinding  uniformity  of  conven- 
tional requirements.  The  length,  the  style  of 
the  sermon,  the  custom  of  choosing  a  text,  are 
governed    by    rules    which    the    preacher    dare 
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not  violate,  and  people  know  beforehand  what 
they  are  to  hear.  To  this  it  may  be  answered 
that  such  difficulties  lie  in  the  path  of  every 
literary  effort.  A  novel  does  not  fail  because  it 
is  published  in  one  volume  at  six  shillings  now, 
while  a  generation  ago  it  was  published  in  three 
volumes  at  thirty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.  It 
is  equally  vain  to  tell  us  that  sermons  are  bad 
because  the  mind  of  the  time  wants  them  to  be 
of  one  type  rather  than  of  another. 

The  reasons  for  the  supposed  decay  of  the 
pulpit  which  Mahaffy  speaks  of  as  "  personal  ** 
have  more  force.  Such  personal  reasons  are — 
want  of  piety  (a  want  which,  perversely  enough, 
he  does  not  consider  very  serious  ;  piety  being 
rare,  like  genius),  want  of  general  culture,  and 
want  of  theological  knowledge.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, occur  to  the  eminent  critic  that  such  defects 
are  not  more  prominent  in  modern  preachers 
than  in  the  preachers  of  former  times  ;  nay,  that 
it  might  be  easily  maintained  that  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy  are  as  well  equipped  in  such  respects 
as  clergy  have  ever  been.  Mahaiiy  is  peculiarly 
unfortunate  in  his  historical  reference  to  the 
superiority  of  the  eighteenth  century  pulpit  and 
the  respect  then  given  to  preachers.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  the  time  when  Swift,  who 
ought  to  have  known,  described  the  churches  as 
"  public  dormitories." 
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The  truth  is  that  the  **  Decay  of  Preaching  " 
has  been  a  favourite  theme  for  pessimists  in  every 
generation.  One  is  incHned  to  wonder  how  high 
the  power  of  the  pulpit  must  once  have  been  if  it 
has  been  decHning  all  these  years.  When  Sydney 
Smith  was  in  Edinburgh  a  hundred  years  ago  he 
complained  of  the  churches  being  occupied  chiefly 
by  women,  and  preached  a  sermon  from  the  text, 
"  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His 
goodness,'*  laying  emphasis  upon  the  word  men. 
As  long  ago  as  the  fourth  century  St.  Chrysostom 
made  loud  complaint  of  the  indifference  of  people 
to  church-going  and  their  ingrained  preference 
for  amusement. 

There  are  facts  which  probably  point  to  two 
conclusions  :  (i)  The  proverbial  expressions 
which  have  grown  up — **  as  dull  as  a  sermon,** 
"  as  dry  as  a  preacher,"  "  as  wooden  as  a  pulpit,** 
and  the  fact  that  when  one  would  fain  attract 
attention  to  the  graver  aspect  of  a  subject,  one  is 
wont  to  conciliate  hearers  by  the  promise,  "  I 
am  not  going  to  preach  ** — seem  to  leave  little 
doubt  that  preaching  is  often  dull  and  regarded 
as  a  penance.  A  multitude  of  sermons  are 
evidently  poor.  How  could  many  of  them  be 
otherwise  when  100,000  are  preached  in  Great 
Britain  every  week  ? 

The  manner  of  preachers  often  alienates 
sensible  people.     The  pulpit  voice  acts  like  an 
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acute   irritant  on   some   nervous   systems.     And 
the  air  of  pretentious  superiority  with  which  a 
fledgehng  in  thought  and  experience  admonishes 
men  and  women  of  mature  years   and  of  ample 
knowledge  of  life,  excites  both  ridicule  and  dis- 
dain.    There  is  a  common  type  of  sermon  which 
is  of  little  worth.     It  has  been  made,  like  a  box, 
by  a  man  who  has  no  other  notion  of  it  than  of 
its  being  a  series  of  pious   platitudes  arranged 
according  to  a  recognised  method,  and  extended 
to   twenty-four   pages   or  thereby   of  notepaper. 
"  Mark    Rutherford "    describes    many  sermons 
besides  those  which  he  heard  in  his  youth  when  he 
says,  "  The  sermon  generally  consisted  of  a  text 
which  was  a  mere  peg  for  a  discourse  that  was 
pretty  much  the  same  from  January  to  December. 
The  minister  invariably  began  with  the  Fall  of 
Man ;   propounded  the  scheme  of  Redemption ; 
and   ended   by   depicting,    in   the   morning,   the 
blessedness  of  the  saints  and,  in  the  evening,  the 
doom    of   the    lost.'*     Such    preaching    has    its 
surely  destined  result.     It  is  in  the  attitude  of 
the  man  in  Crabbe's  poem  : 

That  from  your  meetings  I  refrain,  'tis  true ; 
I  meet  with  nothing  pleasant,  nothing  new. 
But  the  same  proofs  that  not  one  text  explain. 
And  the  same  lights  where  all  things  dark  remain. 

There  is  sufficient  cause  for  every  preacher  to 
go  softly,  in  view  of  such  obstinate  facts  and 
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proverbs,  ns  he  considers  the  value  of  the  chief 
efforts  of  his  life.  His  becoming  attitude  is  a 
modesty  to  which  every  arrogant  fancy  about  his 
own  cleverness  or  eloquence  or  pulpit  power  is 
not  only  distasteful,  but  unthinkable.  To  the 
question,  "  What  good  am  I  doing  by  my 
sermons  ?  "  there  may  be  no  more  satisfactory 
reflection  than  that,  at  least,  they  are  a  discipline 
of  self-restraint  for  the  people.  **  God  takes  a 
text  and  preaches  patience." 

(2)  Yet  there  are  reasons  which  have  kept 
the  sermon  in  its  place,  despite  its  frequent  in- 
effectualness.  They  lead  to  our  second  reflec- 
tion. The  great  mass  of  the  people  do  not  read 
religious  books,  and  they  want  some  guidance 
on  the  intellectual  side  of  their  religion.  Some 
years  ago,  at  evening  service  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  Scarborough,  I  asked  a  man,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  prominent  member  of  the 
congregation,  why  there  was  no  sermon  that 
evening.  "  Come  with  me,"  the  man  said ; 
and  he  brought  me  to  a  group  of  malcontents 
and  introduced  me  as  **  another  who  was  com- 
plaining of  the  absence  of  a  sermon,"  adding, 
**  If  we  were  Protestants,  sir,  we  would  not  stand 
it."  That  was  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that, 
even  in  the  branch  of  the  Christian  Church 
where  the  rational  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
mystical    and    emotional,    there   seems   to    be   a 
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popular  demand  for  some  measure  of  teaching. 
In  the  Protestant  communities  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  survival  of  the  sermon — when 
there  is  life  enough  in  it  to  keep  it  sweet.  Ac- 
cording to  Spurgeon's  publishers,  over  3000 
consecutive  weekly  sermons  by  that  preacher  have 
been  issued,  the  sale  of  them  in  the  English 
language  alone  exceeding  127  millions.  These 
sermons,  as  every  one  knows,  are  saturated 
through  and  through  with  evangelical  truth. 
They  have  won  their  fame  and  popularity  by  no 
sensationalism,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  religious 
instincts  and  the  universal  facts  of  sin,  sorrow, 
and  redemption  through  Christ.  In  Edinburgh, 
at  the  time  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference 
of  1 9 10,  the  American  orator,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan, 
held  a  crowded  gathering  in  keen  and  breathless 
attention  while  he  developed,  in  sixteen  heads,  a 
plain  re-statement  of  the  grounds  of  Christian 
faith.  In  London  thousands  of  people  listen  to 
Dr.  Campbell  Morgan  while  he  expounds  the 
Scriptures.  **  Nothing  out  of  the  beaten  track,'* 
you  say  about  him,  and  that  is  not  an  unkind 
judgement ;  yet,  there  the  people  are  ;  they  listen 
in  thousands,  as  thousands  in  New  York  listened 
to  Dr.  Jowett,  as  thousands  gather  to  listen  to 
Bishop  Gore  wherever  he  preaches.  They  listen 
because  it  is  an  authentic  message  that  they  hear, 
and  an  honest  man  ;  and,  while  the  world  lasts, 
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the  great  essential  needs  of  the  soul  will  respond 
to  their  genuine  supply. 

After  much  reading  of  sermons  of  all  periods, 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  as  sound,  rich,  and 
helpful  preaching  from  Scottish  pulpits  to-day  as 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  In 
Edinburgh  (the  city  which  I  know  best)  there 
are  three  preachers  of  the  first  rank,  Dr.  W.  M. 
Macgregor  of  St.  Andrew's  United  Free  Church, 
Dr.  Wallace  Williamson  of  St.  Giles*,  and  Dr. 
W.  P.  Paterson,  from  whom  people  hear  sermons 
which  in  my  view  are  greatly  superior  to  the 
sermons  of  Chalmers  or  Guthrie — not  to  speak 
of  the  dismal  trifling  of  Dr.  Blair. 

There  are  some  who  suspect  the  elaboration 
of  worship  as  a  possible  rival  to  Scottish  preach- 
ing. To  them  the  displacement  of  the  pulpit 
from  the  central  place,  now  occupied  by  the 
Communion  Table,  is  significant  of  a  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  preaching.  There  seems  to  be 
no  solid  ground  for  such  a  fear.  Worship  has  not 
supplanted  preaching  in  England,  where  the 
finest  preachers  belong  to  the  High  Church 
School  who  magnify  the  place  of  the  sacraments. 

As  little  reason  is  there  for  detecting  a  sign  of 
the  decay  of  the  pulpit  in  the  modern  limitation 
of  the  range  of  sermons.  Some  tasks  are  no 
longer  in  the  special  charge  of  the  Church — the 
care  of  the  poor,  education,  and  social  reform. 

N 
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So  preaching  is  no  longer  concerned  with  some 
public  duties.  But  should  one  complain  that 
Christian  ideals  have  so  permeated  a  community 
that  they  no  longer  need  to  be  pleaded  for  ?  Is 
it  cause  for  regret  when  a  bad  man  becomes  good, 
and  needs  your  help  and  prayers  no  more  ?  The 
field  of  preaching  is  still  as  large  as  any  man  is 
capable  of  undertaking. 

Of  course  it  was  a  silly  question  which  Mr. 
Haweis  once  asked,  ''  Why  are  there  so  few  great 
preachers  ?  "  One  does  not  need  to  search  out 
explanations — such  as  the  want  of  conviction, 
the  want  of  training,  the  want  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  thought.  There  is  a  simpler  answer 
in  the  Scottish  manner  —  Why  are  there  so 
few  great  painters,  or  architects,  or  musicians  ? 
The  great  preachers  have  also  been  great  men  ; 
and  great  men  are  few.  Chalmers,  Norman 
Macleod,  Caird,  Flint  had  a  driving  force  of 
personality  behind  their  sermons  which  would 
have  set  them  in  conspicuous  places,  and  made 
them  a  power  among  their  fellows,  whatever 
were  the  themes  upon  which  their  eloquence  was 
engaged.  No  amount  of  instruction  in  homi- 
letics  will  add  a  cubit  to  our  stature.  The  heights 
are  for  those  who  belong  to  them.  It  is  not  by 
acquired  methods,  the  sedulous  aping  of  models, 
that  the  supreme  results  are  achieved. 

Nor  is  there  much  use  in  propounding  solemn 
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aphorisms  like  that  of  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
*'  Some  men  prepare  their  sermons  ;  others 
prepare  themselves."  The  truth  in  such  counsels 
is  obvious  ;  but  it  does  not  carry  one  far.  The 
consoling  reflection  is  that  the  religious  conscious- 
ness demands  such  instruction  as  sermons  supply  : 
that  it  is  immediately  responsive  to  such  instruc- 
tion when  it  is  given  with  consummate  ability  : 
and  is  not  entirely  indifferent  to  preaching  even 
when  it  is  only  moderately  good. 

The  business  of  a  preacher  is  to  discover 
what  the  features  are  of  such  sermons  as  have 
been  useful  and  powerful,  and  what  the  character- 
istics are  of  the  men  who  preached  them. 

A  prolonged  study  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Catholic  Church  has  impressed  upon  me  several 
lessons  which  I  believe  to  be  of  value.  Two 
negative  conclusions  may  first  be  stated. 

(i)  Mere  oratory  is  not  the  source  of  the  most 
powerful  or  the  most  lasting  influence.  There  is 
no  use  in  decrying  the  charm  of  a  fine  voice  and 
the  arts  of  the  elocutionist.  When  they  are  com- 
bined with  thoughtfulness  they  add  enormously  to 
the  impression  of  a  sermon.  But  surely  there  is 
nothing  more  distressing  in  this  world  than  to 
hear  generalities  declaimed  with  a  sonorous 
rhetoric.  In  the  end  a  congregation  that  suffers 
from  a  dull  minister  will  gain  a  certain  respect 
for  him  if  he  content  himself  with  being  modestly 
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audible.  But  the  perpetual  recital  of  bombastic 
emptiness  ore  rotundo  generates  a  contempt  under 
which  no  reputation  can  survive.  It  may  have 
been  that  some  readers  have  heard  a  recitation  by 
the  late  Canon  Fleming  (an  illustration  may  most 
safely  be  drawn  from  England).  What  an 
extraordinary  gift  he  had  for  the  art  !  He 
rendered  a  difficult  piece  like  "  The  Bells  "  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  so  that  the  music  and  the  thrill 
and  the  horror  of  the  verses  were  reproduced 
into  startling  verisimilitude.  It  is  doubtful  if 
elocution  could  reach  a  higher  level  than  Canon 
Fleming  made  it  gain.  But  I  once  heard  him 
preach,  and  I  have  read  that  sermon  on  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (Prince  Albert  Victor), 
which  ended  with  a  pitiful  pun  on  the  prince's 
name,  *'  Fling  open  wide  the  golden  gates  and  let 
the  Victor  in."  It  was  sorry  stuff — though  my 
copy  of  the  sermon  belonged  to  the  sixty-fourth 
thousand.  And  were  it  listened  to  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  it  would  do  more  to  bring  the  pulpit  into 
the  contempt  of  intelligent  people  than  much 
unpretentious  dulness.  Oratory  has  never  been 
enough  of  itself  to  sustain  a  reputation.  Aaron 
was  the  eloquent  brother  of  the  great  duumvirate  : 
but  it  was  Moses  the  man  of  God  who  was  the 
lawgiver,  and  who  impressed  his  genius  upon  his 
people.  Jeremiah,  in  whom  the  prophetic  gift 
reached  its  splendid  acme  of  spiritual  authority, 
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expressly  disclaimed  the  talent  of  eloquence.  St. 
Paul's  *'  speech  *'  was  **  contemptible  ** ;  and 
Apollos  was  an  orator.  Yet  we  know  little  about 
Apollos,  while  the  involved  periods  of  St.  Paul, 
and  his  arguments  which  have  been  described  as 
**  like  the  fiery  grinding  of  a  wheel  on  granite," 
have  penetrated  the  Christian  gospel  with  the 
inextricable  fabric  of  his  mind.  Nowhere  better 
than  in  a  great  modern  preacher  can  the  relative 
value  of  thoughtfulness  and  eloquence  be  seen. 
There  is  a  world  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  sermons  of  Principal  Caird.  An  opulent 
imagination,  and  a  glorious  golden-mouthed 
oratory  are  in  them  all.  But  we  read  the  volume 
which  contains  the  sermons  on  **  The  Loneliness 
of  Christ  **  and  "  The  Unseen  Working  of  the 
Spirit  ** — sermons  which  were  once  thought  to  be 
the  climax  of  pulpit  speech — and  they  seem  to 
us  exiguous  in  thought  and  unduly  prolix,  as 
compared  with  the  "  University  Sermons  "  which 
the  great  preacher  produced  in  his  mellow  old 
age.  The  day  of  Caird's  large  manner  has 
passed,  and  the  ore  rotunda  style  suggests  humour 
rather  than  gravity.  Those  who  have  striven  to 
imitate  it  have  gained  little  more  success  than  the 
acquisition  of  a  reputation  for  insincerity. 

(2)  Mere  sensationalism,  whether  in  the  title 
of  sermons  or  in  the  expressions  which  are 
used,  secures  only  a  passing  vogue.    I  have  quoted 
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Principal  Caird  as  saying  in  regard  to  the 
ministry:  "  There  is  no  profession  or  calUng  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  man  of  slender  parts  and 
superficial  culture  to  succeed  so  well."  That 
is  undoubtedly  true,  if  one  thinks  of  temporary 
and  superficial  success.  The  flippant,  showy, 
ready-tongued,  loud-voiced,  shallow-thoughted 
-Reclaimer  has  his  immediate  reward  — such  as  it 
is.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Talmage  was  once  de- 
scribed metaphorically  as  **  the  only  preacher  in 
America  who  could  use  his  own  leg  as  a  neck-tie." 
That  kind  of  pulpit  contortion  may  attract  the 
vulgar  for  a  little  ;  but  it  makes  the  judicious 
grieve,  and  has  no  permanent  value.  One  hears 
of  sermons  advertised  under  such  titles  as 
*'  Religion  in  Songs  :  Annie  Laurie,"  and  one 
finds  a  sad  curiosity  in  reflecting  which  is  the 
more  to  be  deplored — the  minister  who  can  thus 
humiliate  himself,  or  the  people  who  are  willing 
to  watch  him  humiliated.  On  matters  so  un- 
pleasant it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  But  there 
are  subtler  methods  of  tickling  the  public  ear 
which  are  not  less  objectionable,  and  not  less 
ineffectual  for  any  real  good  purpose,  though 
they  are  more  refined.  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  in  a 
reminiscence  in  the  House  of  Quier,  reaches  the 
secret  of  a  sort  of  preaching  which  has  a  mere 
literary  flair,  but  no  body  of  thought  or  instruc- 
tion behind  it.     "  A  story  which  I  sent  to  a  well- 
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known  editor  was  courteously  returned  to  me, 
with  a  letter  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  read 
my  work  carefully,  and  that  he  felt  it  a  duty  to 
tell  me  that  it  was  sauce  without  meat."  It  is 
not  an  unfair  description  of  many  sermons  to  call 
them  **  sauce  without  meat.**  Pretty  quotations  ; 
apposite  anecdotes ;  an  evident  acquaintance 
with  novels  and  essays  and  biographies  ;  and  a 
little  dabbling  in  sentimental  sociology  ;  with  a 
due  reference  to  Jesus  to  round-off  the  neatly 
turned  brief  sentences — there  you  have  a  not 
unfamiliar  type  of  modern  sermon  '*  with  not 
enough  gospel  in  it  "  (to  quote  Sydney  Smith) 
**  to  save  the  soul  of  a  tomtit  !  "  One  is  re- 
minded once  more  of  what  Mr.  Benson  said  in 
another  connection.  Referring  to  Charles  Dar- 
win, he  said,  *'  He  walks  along,  missing  his  way 
all  the  time  :  the  gospel  he  wanted  is  just  the 
other  side  of  the  wall."  Could  any  words  more 
adequately  describe  the  impression  which  is  left 
by  the  type  of  sermon  I  have  been  describing  ? 
Could  anything  more  plainly  indicate  its  hopeless 
want  of  success  ?  People  come  from  hearing 
such  a  sermon,  and  they  offer  the  familiar  com- 
plaint that  they  *'  could  carry  nothing  away.** 
But  indeed  there  was  nothing  to  carry  away.  As 
Archbishop  Whately  once  said,  *'  The  preacher 
aimed  at  nothing,  and  hit  it.*'  If  you  had  asked 
the  preacher  himself  what  was  the  subject  of  his 
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sermon  :  if  you  had  said  to  him,  "  Give  it  a 
descriptive  title/*  he  could  not  have  answered 
you.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  a  sermon  should 
be  like  a  speech  concluding  with  a  motion.'* 
The  type  of  sermon  which  I  have  been  describing 
resembles  rather  the  oration  which  finds  its 
record  in  the  phrase,  *'  Mr.  A.  B.  then  offered  a 
few  remarks.'*  If  there  is  anything  one  should 
shun  as  a  vice  in  preaching,  it  is  the  sin  of  *'  offer- 
ing a  few  remarks  " — the  sin  of  pettiness  with- 
out passion,  this  dainty  verbiage  about  nothing 
at  all. 

In  the  last  sermon  of  a  great  French 
preacher  (he  died  in  the  act  of  preaching  it) 
he  spoke  of  the  evil  spirit  that  may  be  dis- 
guised beneath  **  the  doctor's  hood  or  the  pastoral 
vestment  :  that  may  creep  into  the  academic 
desk  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox — a  spirit 
sometimes  sombre,  sometimes  sardonic,  petrify- 
ing holy  things  in  cut-and-dried  formularies  or 
seasoning  them  with  insipid  pleasantries.  This 
spirit  mounts  the  pulpit  stair  behind  the  preacher, 
and  whispers  in  his  ear  to  say  nothing  that  may 
startle  his  hearers,  to  play  on  their  feelings  rather 
than  on  their  conscience,  to  preach  to  please  men 
rather  than  God." 

These  grave  words  regarding  sensationalism, 
spoken  in  a  man's  last  hour,  may  well  linger  in 
our  memory. 
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But  enough  of  negatives.  What  are  the 
secrets  at  the  heart  of  the  powerful  sermons — 
the  lastingly  influential  preachers  ? 

I.  It  is  on  comparatively  low  ground  ;  but 
it  is  probably  true  that  no  preacher  was  ever  very 
influential  without  certain  physical  gifts,  especially 
the  gift  of  clear,  audible,  unaffected,  sympathetic 
speech.  People  wonder  why  Dr.  Marcus  Dods 
had  seven  years  to  wait  for  a  permanent  charge, 
and  why  he  never  became  what  is  called  **  a 
popular  preacher."  The  people  who  wonder 
never  heard  Dr.  Dods.  A  wearisome  manner 
and  a  defective  utterance  will  disturb  the  power 
even  of  the  solidest  teaching.  A  Highlander 
said  concerning  his  minister's  sermons  that  they 
reminded  him  of  his  wife's  teapot  with  a  cracked 
spout.  "  It  has  very  good  material,  but  a  very 
poor  delivery."  As  an  illustration  of  the  opposite 
of  this,  one  recalls  what  Scott  said  about  Jeanie 
Deans.  She  **  had  a  voice  low  and  sweetly  toned, 
an  admirable  thing  in  a  woman."  The  charm  of 
the  human  voice  is  never  more  felt  than  in  pulpit 
eloquence.  For  the  original  gift  only  a  kind 
Nature  is  to  be  thanked.  But  cultivation  can 
do  much  to  aid  Nature.  No  preacher  can  afford 
to  despise  the  elementary  necessities  of  a  public 
instructor's  craft.  **  How  shall  they  believe 
unless  they  hear,"  asked  St.  Paul — not  quite  in 
this  connection.     Dr.  Mair's  excellent  little  book 
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on  Speaking  should  be  studied,  and  its  maxims 
obeyed.  Its  venerable  author  once  heard  me 
preach,  and  his  only  comment  afterwards  was, 
**  If  you  would  be  more  careful  of  your  enuncia- 
tion, you  would  not  require  so  much  exertion." 
Almost  every  minister  needs  some  such  counsel. 
One  of  the  finest  and  most  illuminating  preachers 
I  know  is  wont  to  let  his  voice  drop  at  the  close 
of  every  sentence  ;  and  you  have  cause  to  be 
grateful  if  he  does  not  address  his  concluding 
admonitions  to  his  own  feet  or  to  the  back  of  the 
pulpit. 

Such  things  are  what  may  be  called  adjuncts. 
Practical  lessons  on  the  management  of  the  voice 
help  to  useful  preaching,  and  they  are  not  to 
be  disregarded.  Indeed  they  are  not  the  less 
subjects  for  anxious  and  deliberate  care  be- 
cause they  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are  apt  to  be 
despised. 

On  all  that  relates  to  pronunciation  and  ges- 
ture, there  are  no  rules  for  preachers  other  than 
those  which  should  guide  every  public  speaker. 
But  the  rules  which  exist  are  even  more  necessary 
for  him,  because  the  place  of  his  orations  is  often 
fatally  unadapted  to  its  purpose.  Originally  the 
Christian  church  was  a  basilica,  the  exact  re- 
production of  a  Roman  court  room,  and  probably 
the  ideal  form  of  a  public  auditorium.  The 
development  of  ceremonial  led  to  the  erection  of 
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churches  more  suitable  for  music  and  processions 
and  the  impressiveness  of  long  vistas  than  for 
speaking  and  hearing.     A  tiresome  repetition  of 
cheap  Gothic  seems  the  only  inspiration  of  modern 
architects.     Let    us    be    certain    what    we    want 
churches  for.     As  for  me,  I  believe  with  Luther 
and  the  Reformers  that  the  sermon  is  a  great  and 
essential  part  of  worship.      I   can  cite  even  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Dupanloup  for  such  a 
view.     "  Great  and  splendid  services,**  he  wrote, 
"  are  an  excellent  thing,  and  I  am  always  com- 
forted by  them  ;    but   preaching  is  still   better. 
Services    two    or    three    hours    long    are    not 
commanded  ;   preaching  is  commanded."    Archi- 
tects  seem  to    hold   a   different   opinion.     And, 
as  long  as  they   hold   it,  the   preacher  will    be 
required    to    circumvent    their    ingeniously   con- 
trived difficulties   by  every  effort  to   be  audible 
and  intelligible   that  art  can  secure.     There  is 
a   notion  that  lessons   in   elocution    produce    an 
affected  speech.      They  may  if  the  lessons  are 
too  few  or  too  carelessly  attended.     But  an  art 
is  not  to  be  disdained  because  a  half-mastery  of 
it  hurts  rather  than  helps.     The  complete  mastery 
of  elocution  results  in  the  art  being  concealed. 
It  saves  the  voice  ;    it  diminishes  the  strain  of 
speaking  and  hearing  ;    it  vastly  helps  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  discourse.     What   Cicero   called 
sermo  corporis^  the  eloquence  of  features,   hands 
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and  voice — the  utterance  of  the  whole  personality 
— is  to  be  striven  after.  Artificiality  is  only  a 
stage  on  the  way  to  such  art. 

2.  Nearer  the  heart  of  things  is  the  require- 
ment that  the  preacher  should  have  a  large  interest 
in  life  ;  that  he  should  be  human  and  should  deal 
with  the  things  that  men  are  concerned  with. 
There  could  not  be  a  worse  condemnation  of 
any  sermon  than  that  a  hearer  should  say  that  he 
does  not  care  whether  it  is  true  or  not  true.  If 
preaching  is  to  do  any  good  at  all,  it  must  begin 
by  touching  life  as  it  is,  and  men  as  they  are.  It 
was  in  this  respect  that  the  scribes  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord  brought  preaching  into  contempt. 
One  who  has  a  right  to  form  a  judgement  upon 
those  preachers  has  said  :  "  Preaching  has  fallen 
low  enough  in  our  church  and  country  some- 
times :  but  it  has  never  sunk  to  such  depths  of 
imbecility  as  the  preaching  of  the  Scribes." 
Their  homilies  had  some  measure  of  interest  for 
antiquarians,  and  they  might  occasionally  excite 
the  admiration  of  a  few  clever  sophists,  but  they 
were  dry  as  dust  to  the  toiling  masses  of  ordinary 
mankind. 

Such  sermons  as  theirs  are  occasionally  heard 
from  Scottish  pulpits — carefully  put  together  and 
elaborated  sermons  over  which  the  preachers  had 
spent  a  large  portion  of  a  week.  But  they  could 
help  no  human  being.     If  you  were  to  judge  the 
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authors  of  the  sermons  by  their  compositions,  you 
would  fancy  that  they  lived  in  a  fourth  dimension 
of  space,  and  they  had  no  notion  that  pleasure 
was  hot  in  the  mouth  and  they  had  never  felt  the 
stinging  whip  of  pain.  Such  preachers  go  on  their 
dreary  thirty  minutes  without  making  one  pulse 
throb  faster  :  or  if  they  do  stir  a  languid  curiosity 
by  the  suggestion,  **  Now  some  one  may  object,**  it 
is  only  to  disappoint  the  hearer  by  the  discovery 
that  no  living  man  would  think  of  making  such 
an  objection,  and  the  awakening  mind  goes  to 
sleep  again.  It  is  not  that  such  preachers 
habitually  choose  subjects  in  which  there  is  little 
of  living  interest.  It  is  probably  a  mistake  to 
discuss,  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  pulpit 
ministry,  such  themes  as  the  organic  unity  (or 
the  composite  nature)  of  the  Pentateuch  or  the 
mythological  theory  of  the  source  of  the  Gospels 
— though  such  matters  are  susceptible  of  treat- 
ment, so  that  people  would  not  be  left  altogether 
cold.  But  it  is  the  conception  of  preaching 
itself,  with  such  persons,  that  is  altogether  amiss. 
They  do  not  see  that,  first  of  all,  they  must  be 
interesting  if  they  are  to  be  useful. 

I  know  one  or  two  ministers,  most  charming 
companions,  fertile  of  anecdote,  and  the  life  of 
every  company  in  which  they  are  found,  who  in 
the  pulpit  are  as  wooden  as  the  boards  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.     The  soul  seems  to  go  out 
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of  them  whenever  they  deal  with  the  things  of 
the  soul.  Bishop  Dupanloup,  that  eminent 
authority  on  preaching,  relates  the  case  of  such 
a  man.  A  layman  said  to  him,  "  When  M.  le 
Cure  wishes  to  make  a  sermon,  he  is  unbearable  : 
when  he  gives  an  advice,  he  does  it  admirably. 
Why  is  it  ?  "  Dupanloup  answered,  "In  his 
sermon  the  Cur^  lost  himself  in  generalities. 
He  was  vague,  solemnly  wearisome,  without 
precise  application.  When  he  gave  advice  he 
spoke  with  a  definite  purpose  —  ad  rem^  ad 
hominem''  Some  men  need  to  learn  to  read  the 
Bible  in  the  light  of  their  own  hearts,  and  not 
by  the  dim  lantern  ray  of  the  commentaries. 

I  recall,  for  example,  how  Dr.  Whyte  was 
preaching  once,  on  a  Christmas  day,  of  the 
journey  which  Joseph  made  to  Bethlehem,  "  with 
Mary  his  espoused  wife,  being  great  with  child  '*  ; 
and  he  told  of  the  ingenious  and  elaborate  sugges- 
tions of  learned  men  as  to  the  reasons  which 
prompted  Joseph  to  take  Mary  with  him,  in  her 
delicate  state,  facing  all  the  perils  of  the  journey. 
The  preacher  illumined  it  all  in  a  moment  by 
saying  words  like  these  :  "  May  not  Joseph  have 
said,  *  If  it  is  to  be  with  Mary  as  it  was  with 
Rachel  at  Bethlehem  when  Benjamin  was  born, 
at  least,  in  that  bitter  hour,  I  shall  be  by  her 
side*  ?  '*  I  do  not  care  in  the  least  whether  Dr. 
Whyte  or  the  commentators  excelled  in  learning, 
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or  which  of  thcni  was  right.  As  a  matter  of 
preaching,  Dr.  Whyte  was  dealing  with  the 
human  heart  and  they  were  not ;  and  he  caught 
a  grip  of  his  hearers  in  a  moment  as  an  hour's 
labour  at  commentaries  would  never  have  gained 
them.  It  is  the  old  distinction  between  the  types 
of  oratory  which  Bishop  Fenelon  drew  when  he 
said,  **  When  Cicero  made  a  speech,  his  hearers 
would  say,  *  How  eloquent  our  orator  has  been 
to-day  * ;  but  when  Demosthenes  spoke,  the 
people  cried,  *  Let  us  go  and  fight  against  Philip.'  " 
The  one  was  up  in  the  air  ;  the  other  was  tender 
and  intimate,  and  near  the  heart. 

The  whole  gamut  of  human  experience  and 
concern  is  here  for  the  preacher  to  lay  his  hand 
on  and  draw  out  its  notes.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  subject  of  his 
preaching.  Granted  that  he  is  a  man  of  piety 
and  of  common  sense,  there  is  no  fear  that  he 
will  secularise  the  pulpit,  as  the  phrase  goes. 
Questions  of  the  hour  will  invite  him  to  set  them 
in  the  light  of  permanent  Christian  principlesr 
Modern  books  will  yield  up  to  him  the  illustration 
of  forces  as  old  as  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms. 
The  great  essentials  of  the  human  lot — hunger 
and  labour,  joy  and  sorrow,  seed-time  and  harvest, 
love  and  death — will  be  his  themes,  whether  he 
find  them  on  ancient  pages  or  in  the  midst  of  a 
conflict   between   capitalists   and   workmen   in   a 
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railway  strike.  All  will  be  human,  and  all  will 
be  seen  in  the  light  of  God. 

Some  rules  for  maintaining  such  human  interest 
may  now  be  summarised. 

(i)  Write  as  if  your  hearers  were  present  : 
their  difficulties,  their  occupations,  their  idiosyn- 
crasies ever  in  your  mind.  What  are  they  con- 
cerned about  ?  They  are  very  little  occupied 
with  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  but  their  minds  are  much  taken  up  with 
the  purpose  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  death.  One  of  the  greatest 
preachers  in  Scotland  sometimes  misses  his 
audience  because  he  ignores  this  rule.  I  once 
heard  him  lecture  to  a  hundred  simple  people — 
mainly  old  ladies — on  "  Renan  as  a  Spectator  of 
the  Comedy  of  Life." 

(2)  Write  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view. 
Ask  yourself,  what  do  I  want  to  make  these  people 
believe  ?  Dr.  Dale  illustrated  the  fecklessness 
of  some  sermons  by  comparing  the  kind  of  talk 
which  turns  round  the  weather  and  the  crops 
with  the  directness  of  speech  when  you  want  a 
man  to  do  you  a  service,  or  give  you  a  subscription. 
It  is  this  latter  kind  of  address  which  a  sermon 
should  resemble. 

(3)  Write  in  the  language  and  spirit  of  the 
day.  It  is  well  enough  to  say  that  the  Gospel  is 
an  *'  old,  old  story  "  :    so  is  the  multiplication 
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tabic.  It  is  well  enough  to  quote  Archbishop 
Lcighton  against  "  preaching  to  the  times." 
There  could  be  no  better  instance  of  preaching 
to  the  times  than  that  very  story  of  his  insistence 
on  the  things  of  eternity.  The  fact  is  that  each 
age  has  its  note,  and  if  we  miss  that  note  our 
preaching  will  have  no  power.  The  sermon 
which  takes  no  account  of  the  scientific  methods 
along  which  the  man  on  the  street  has  learned 
to  think,  and  which  deals  with  **  conversion  ** 
and  **  regeneration  "  and  the  great  questions  of 
experimental  religion  as  if  psychology  had  no 
modern  history,  which  insists  on  partisan  ecclesi- 
astical watchwords  as  if  the  movement  towards 
Union  over  the  essentials  were  not  world-wide — 
that  sermon  fails. 

(4)  When  the  time  for  delivering  the  sermon 
comes,  whether  you  read  from  manuscript  like 
Liddon  and  Chalmers,  or  speak  from  notes  or 
without  notes,  let  your  address  to  the  people 
be  as  direct  as  it  can  be  made.  Cicero  regarded 
it  as  one  of  the  first  qualities  of  an  orator  that  he 
should  perceive  what  his  hearers  are  thinking 
about.  A  sermon  loses  much  if  the  preacher 
has  never,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end,  looked 
into  a  hearer's  face  and  seen  what  he  was  making 
of  the  discourse. 

(5)  Be  short.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  a  proper 
length  for  a  sermon.     As  Beecher  said,  **  Great 
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subjects  need  long  sermons  and  little  subjects 
short  sermons."  But  few  indeed  are  the  themes 
which  cannot  be  adequately  treated  (so  far  as 
any  sermon  can  treat  them)  in  twenty-five  minutes. 

3.  A  third  quality  of  effective  preaching, 
illustrated  by  all  the  supreme  exponents  of  the 
art,  is  an  intense  love  of  truth.  A  maiden  ladv*s 
judgement  upon  the  Darwinian  theory  (as  it  was 
represented  to  her)  that  the  human  race  is 
descended  from  the  apes,  was  this  :  "  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  true  ;  but  if  it  is  true,  let  us  hush 
it  up.'*  That  is  not  an  unusual  frame  of  mind. 
But  it  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  only  frame  of 
mind  worthy  of  a  Christian  preacher.  He  must 
have  something  to  say,  a  truth  which  he  in- 
tensely believes,  else  were  any  calling  happier 
than  his.  The  minister  who  has  no  gospel  to 
declare  is  of  all  men  most  miserable.  Little 
scraps  of  interesting  information  ;  the  injunction 
to  *'  cultivate  a  pleasing  manner  "  ;  warnings  to 
tradesmen  not  to  cheat,  to  children  that  they 
should  honour  their  parents,  and  to  people 
generally  that  they  should  refrain  from  lies — 
such  preaching  never  accomplished  anything,  and 
will  be  futile  till  the  end  of  time. 

Mere  negative  criticism  is  just  as  useless. 
What  purpose  is  served  when  people  are  assured 
that  Solomon  did  not  write  the  book  of  Ecclesi- 
astes,  or  that  one  Isaiah  cannot  be  responsible 
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for  all  that  is  covered  by  that  prophet's  name  ? 
When   a   belief,   to   which   every   one   has   been 
accustomed  to  pay  deference,  is  declared  to  be  a 
stupid   mistake,   how   far  have  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  a  people  been  enriched  ?     It  need  not 
for  a  moment  be  contended  that  no  destructive 
work  should  be  done  by  preaching.     A  falsehood 
may  sometimes   be  usefully   unmasked.     But  a 
positive  dogmatic  faith  is  the  necessary  furniture 
of  a  mind  which  is  to  impress  itself  powerfully 
and  usefully  on  other  minds.     Read  the  really 
great  sermons,  and  there  is  one  impression  that 
is  inevitable.     Those   preachers   were   possessed 
by  their  message.     They  may  realise  Christian 
truths  in  curiously  divergent  ways,  may  be  High 
Church,  Evangelical,  Broad,  but  at  least  Truth 
is  their  bride,  whom  they  love,  and  for  whom 
they    would    fain    win    a    universal    belief   and 
devotion. 

Despite  a  certain  air  of  artificiality  which 
seems  to  suggest  itself  in  some  of  the  sermons 
of  the  Court  preachers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  which,  in  my  mind  at  least,  seems  to  make 
them  an  exception  to  the  present  contention,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  name  any  great 
sermon  which  is  without  this  distinctive  note  of 
earnest  belief.  You  cannot  be  a  genuine  preacher 
unless  you  have  something  positive  to  say.  The 
man  who  is  not  sure  about  the  fundamentals,  to 
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whom  the  Christian  message  presents  itself 
naturally  as  a  problem  asking  to  be  solved  rather 
than  a  message  bidding  him  declare  it,  has  his 
uses  in  God*s  world.  But  he  will  never  '^e  a 
useful  preacher.  He  cannot  bring  rest  to  weary 
feet.  People  in  sorrow  and  anxiety  will  gain 
no  message  of  uplifting  from  him.  In  the  great 
crises  of  life,  indeed  in  its  simpler  and  more 
familiar  needs,  the  voice  of  belief  helps  ;  the 
voice  of  half-belief  only  irritates.  If  a  man  have 
no  positive  gospel  to  succour  souls  amid  tempta- 
tion and  guide  them  along  the  dim  and  perilous 
way  of  life,  let  him  give  up  the  thought  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ's  Church,  and  be  content  if 
somehow,  with  all  his  negations  and  criticisms 
and  unbelief,  his  own  soul  be  saved.  The  nega- 
tive preacher  is  no  preacher  at  all.  He  may  have 
a  hundred  excellent  gifts,  but  as  concerning  the 
one  thing  needful  for  a  minister  he  reminds  us 
of  what  Gibbon  wrote  concerning  the  Emperor 
Gallienus  :  "  He  was  a  master  of  several  curious 
but  useless  sciences,  a  ready  orator,  an  elegant 
poet,  a  skilful  gardener,  an  excellent  cook,  and 
a  most  contemptible  prince.'* 

Nor  will  a  man  ever  preach  well  if  he  is  afraid 
of  any  truth.  It  can  never  be  in  the  interests 
of  truth  that  any  truth  should  be  forgotten,  or 
neglected,  or  denied.  Such  a  simple  assurance 
of  the  power  of  Him  who  is  '*  The  Truth  '*  to 
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assimilate  to  Himself  everything  which  is  really 
true  is  the  very  foundation  principle  of  the 
preacher's  life.  How  splendidly  justified  it  has 
been  in  our  own  time  !  The  Christian  religion 
has  come  through  two  crises  in  living  memory, 
which  have  only  had  one  parallel  in  the  history  of 
human  thought.  Perhaps  the  very  greatest  cata- 
clysm in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  was 
caused  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Copernican 
Astronomy.  But  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
compare  with  that  transformation  the  effect  of 
the  evolution  theory  of  modern  science  and  the 
modern  criticism  of  the  Bible.  Christianity  has 
come  through  these  two  momentous  trials,  not 
unaffected,  not  unchanged,  and  not  even  un- 
scathed, but  still  living  and  powerful  as  before. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  new  generation  will  meet 
any  crisis  of  the  faith  more  searching.  Belief 
should  be  easier  than  it  has  been.  Bu^,  easy  or 
difficult,  it  is  the  secret  of  power. 

I  suppose  most  people  have  had  the  experience 
of  hearing  much  about  some  revival  preacher 
who  was  making  a  deep  impression  and  leaving 
marked  results.  We  went  to  listen,  curious  to 
know  what  personality  was  at  the  back  of  these 
effects.  We  heard,  perhaps,  arguments  which 
a  child  might  answer,  and  unliterary  speech  of 
which  an  educated  man  would  be  ashamed. 
But  we  heard  also  the  utterance  of  a  strong  and 
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overmastering  conviction  which  thrilled  and 
quivered  through  the  broken  sentences.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  secret  of  the 
man*s  power.  Faust  spoke  it  long  ago  when  he 
said,  **  No  heart  will  take  fire  if  the  spark  does 
not  first  come  from  the  speaker's  heart.'*  The 
man  had  a  truth  to  declare — a  truth  which  he 
believed  and  loved  with  his  whole  heart.  Those 
would  be  stammering  lips  which  failed  of  con- 
veying some  measure  of  such  a  belief  and  love 
to  other  minds.  Contrast  the  results  which  such 
a  man  achieves  with  the  effect  of  the  sermons  of 
another  who  is  a  mere  vagrant  in  literature, 
picking  up  a  pretty  idea  here  and  there  with  which 
to  interest  his  people  for  a  Sunday  half-hour. 
That  makes  one  understand  what  Carlyle  meant 
when  he  said,  **  As  Demosthenes  was  once  asked 
what  was  the  secret  of  a  fine  orator,  and  he  replied, 
*  Action,  Action,  Action,'  so  if  I  were  asked  it, 
I  should  say,  *  Belief,  Belief,  Belief.'  " 

4.  I  use  a  conventional  phrase  intentionally 
when  I  say  that  a  fourth  essential  characteristic 
of  true  preaching  is  an  earnest  zeal  for  souls.  If 
people  are  to  be  entertained,  there  are  mummers 
enough  to  entertain  them ;  and  if  they  are  to  be 
instructed,  there  are  class-rooms  and  museums, 
and  libraries,  and  endless  newspapers.  The 
preacher  need  not  wish  to  vie  with  them.  But 
who    except    the    Christian    minister    is    really 
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anxious  to  save  souls  ?  *'  The  preaching  that 
saves  manhood — that  saves  it  from  being  frittered 
away  in  the  frivoHties  of  life,  from  being  consumed 
by  the  canker  of  avarice,  from  being  rusted  by  the 
mildew  of  idleness,  from  being  wrecked  on  the 
breakers  of  passion,  from  being  enervated  by 
luxury,  from  being  crippled  by  the  creeping 
paralysis  of  doubt — is  a  kind  of  preaching  which 
the  world  will  always  need.'* 

There  is  nothing  merely  conventional  in  the 
phrase,  the  "saving  of  souls,"  if  we  read  into  it  such 
a  magnificent  and  far-reaching  aim.  That  is  the 
true  preaching  of  Christ ;  and  unless  a  man  have 
such  a  passion  for  souls  he  will  not  gain  any  eminent 
success  in  the  preacher's  calling.  There  must  be  an 
element  of  volition  in  all  powerful  preaching  which 
distinguishes  it  from  a  mere  intellectual  address. 
It  must,  as  Luther  said,  be  "  something  done  " 
as  well  as  "  something  said."  Such  a  passion  to 
be  of  service  in  the  building  up  of  Christ's  King- 
dom means  that  no  hearer  in  church  is  indifferent, 
far  less  despised  :  it  involves  prayer  for  the 
people,  and  anxious  study  of  their  individual 
characters  and  failings  and  needs  ;  if  one  wants 
to  use  big  language,  it  means  psychology  and 
sociology,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  human  con- 
ditions and  a  scientific  method  for  the  mending 
of  them  ;  above  all,  it  implies  a  tremulous  anxiety 
that  one's  preaching  should  be  helpful,  hopeful, 
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stimulating,  guiding,  encouraging.  Play  with 
fine  language  is  merely  hateful  to  the  man  who 
has  the  passion  for  souls.  All  the  niggling 
methods  with  which  the  Pastoral  Theology  teacher 
would  distract  him  are  lost  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  facts  of  human  sin  and  sorrow,  and 
his  willingness,  like  St.  Paul,  that  he  himself 
should  be  a  castaway  if  his  people  might  be  saved. 

Oft  when  the  Word  is  on  me  to  deliver 
Opens  the  heaven  and  the  Lord  is  there, 
Desert  or  throng,  the  city  or  the  river, 
Melt  in  a  lucid  Paradise  of  air. 

Only  like  souls  I  see  the  folk  thereunder 
Bound  who  should  conquer,  slaves  who  should  be  Kings, 
Hearing  their  one  hope  with  an  empty  wonder. 
Sadly  contented  in  a  show  of  things. 

Then  with  a  rush  the  intolerable  craving 
Shivers  throughout  me  like  a  trumpet-call, 
Oh,  to  save  these  !  to  perish  for  their  saving, 
Die  for  their  life,  be  offered  for  them  all  ! 


LECTURING  AND  OTHER  INTERESTS 

An  ambitious  task,  and  one  to  which  I  felt  my- 
self little  adequate,  was  undertaken  in  191 3.  I 
promised  Professor  Paterson,  a  life-long  friend, 
to  lecture  to  his  class  on  each  Wednesday  of  the 
winter  session,  with  the  whole  field  of  Apologetics 
for  my  theme.  The  Edinburgh  University 
Court  made  it  an  official  appointment,  and  I  was 
for  the  following  three  years  a  regular  member 
of  the  University  staff.  Quite  frankly,  I  was 
not  entirely  happy  at  the  work.  My  scholarship 
was  not  accurate  enough,  nor  my  philosophical 
reading  or  capacity  large  enough.  It  may  be 
that  I  could  have  improved  in  such  respects, 
but  there  was  neither  time  nor  inclination  left 
by  other  duties  ;  and  I  was  relieved  when  in 
191 6  I  abandoned  the  Wednesday  morning 
engagement  and  confined  myself  to  duties 
for  which  nature  and  training  had  fitted  me  a 
little  better. 

During  the  term  of  my  Lectureship  on  Apolo- 
getics  I   dealt  somewhat  fully   with   Butler  and 
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Paley.  It  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  brought 
me  to  Paley's  chapter  on  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord  at  the  time  when  the  story  about  Russian 
soldiers  passing  through  Scotland  on  their  way 
to  France  had  obtained  its  mysterious  vogue. 
The  whole  theory  of  the  formation  of  myths 
had  obtained  a  lurid  illustration.  It  seemed 
essential  to  examine  the  tests  which  Paley  deemed 
adequate  to  justify  a  belief  in  the  historicity  of 
the  greatest  fact  in  the  life  of  the  world.  The 
negative  part  of  the  first  section  of  Paley's  work 
establishes  the  proposition  that  there  is  not  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  witnesses  to  other 
miracles  suffered  in  their  attestation  and  changed 
their  course  of  life  on  account  of  them.  If  there 
were  such  evidence,  he  adds  that  he  would  believe 
it.  His  contention  was  further  developed  more 
positively  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Christian  records  are  contemporary,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  comparable  with  ancient  tales  and  legends. 

2.  The  accounts  were  published  in  the  country  where 
the  miracles  were  done,  and  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
stories  from  far  lands. 

3.  Their  record  lasted,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
transient  rumours. 

4.  The  Christian  miracles  do  not  stand  by  themselves 
as  naked  history,  but  are  part  of  a  cumulative  record. 

5.  They  bear  the  marks  of  particularity  and  detail, 
and  have  an  air  of  veracity. 

6.  Thev  are  not  to  be  compared  with  stories  which 
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only  require  an  indolent  assent,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
which  does  not  matter. 

7.  They  created  a  belief,  and  were  not,  like  Popish 
miracles,  the  creation  of  a  belief  already  existent. 

The  extraordinary  myth  concerning  the  pass- 
age of  Russian  troops  through  Scotland  in  the 
early  period  of  the  Great  War  may  with  interest 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  Paley*s  tests.  The 
Russian  myth  had  little  or  no  antecedent  improb- 
ability. But  neither  was  there  any  or  much  ante- 
cedent improbability  of  a  miracle  in  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  Let  us  then  put  Paley's 
seven  criteria  to  its  explication  : 

1.  The  belief  in  the  Russian  troops  was  in  the  strictest 
sense  contemporary.  They  were  believed  to  have 
passed  through  Edinburgh  on  a  certain  Friday  night.  I 
was  told  of  their  arrival  by  a  well-known  Leith  merchant, 
a  man  of  the  highest  probity  and  reliability,  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 

2.  The  belief  was  current  in  Scotland,  and  was  no 
far-off  tale. 

3.  The  story,  however,  has  not  lasted,  and  is  now 
believed  by  few. 

4.  The  Russian  soldier  myth  stands  by  itself  and  has 
no  support  from  any  other  contemporary  incident  or 
record. 

5.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  story  meets  all  Paley's 
requirements  as  regards  particularity  of  detail  and  air  of 
veracity.  The  Waverley  Station  was  closed  :  hundreds 
of  troop-trains  were  seen  passing  through  stations  with 
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their  blinds  drawn  :  men  in  strange  headgear  were  noticed  : 
the  very  places  where  the  Russians  landed  were  named, 
though  some  of  them  were  absurd  enough.  (Who  would 
think  of  landing  troops  at  Wick  if  it  could  be  avoided  ?) 
The  details  were  there  in  multitudes. 

6.  It  is  true  that  no  one  was  required  to  change  any 
part  of  his  conduct  according  to  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  tale  about  the  Russians. 

7.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  state  the  case  of  the 
Russian  myth  fairly  alongside  Paley's  seventh  standard. 
It  probably  grew  out  of  a  belief  that  Russia  would  send 
troops  to  help  in  France.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  story  arose  out  of  a  misunderstanding, 
very  much  in  the  way  that  the  story  of  St.  John's  survival 
till  the  second  Advent  arose  (the  Gospels  tell  us)  out  of 
a  misapprehension  of  our  Lord's  words,  "  If  I  will  that 
he  tarry  till  I  come."  It  is  believed  by  many  that  such 
troops  as  were  really  passing  through  Edinburgh  when 
the  myth  originated  were  men  from  Ross-shire,  and  that 
the  confusion  of  sound  between  Russia  and  Ross-shire 
was  the  real  origin  of  the  tale. 

However  that  may  be,  it  will  be  seen  that 
out  of  Paley's  seven  tests  the  Russian  myth 
emerges  successfully  from  three  and  doubtfully 
from  a  fourth.  The  curious  rumour,  so  widely 
believed,  is  of  value  in  the  investigation  of 
Christian  origins.  Especially  must  there  be  a 
revision  of  the  familiar  answer  to  Strauss's 
mythical  theory  of  the  Resurrection  that  a  myth 
takes  a  considerable  time  to  grow.  The  Russian 
myth  was  full-grown  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  event  in  the 
religious  life  of  Edinburgh  in  those  years  was  the 
World  Missionar)'  Conference  held  from  the  14th 
to  the  23rd  June  19 10.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  a  delegate,  and,  willing  to  be  useful,  I 
undertook  the  humble  task  of  rescuing  their 
speeches  or  papers  from  those  who  addressed  the 
Conference,  with  a  view  to  economy  of  reporting. 
The  duty  kept  me  in  constant  attendance,  and 
gave  the  opportunity  of  brief  interviews  with 
many  distinguished  people.  Twelve  hundred 
delegates  represented  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  Churches  or  Missionary  Societies.  They 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  delegates 
found  hospitality  for  the  most  part  in  the  houses 
of  Edinburgh  church  people.  A  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  his  wife  came  to  stay 
at  Morningside  Manse,  and  were  agreeable 
visitors.  I  have,  unfortunately,  forgotten  their 
name.  But  I  recall  that  they  came  to  the  Parish 
Church  like  Christians  on  the  Sunday.  The 
meetings  were  singularly  inspiring.  Perhaps  the 
pause  in  the  proceedings  every  day  at  noon,  when 
the  delegates  turned  to  prayer,  was  the  most 
memorable  part  of  the  Conference.  But  there 
was  also  some  remarkably  effective  and  useful 
speaking.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Mott,  left  the 
mark  of  his  personality  very  deep  on  the  minds 
of  all.     It  may  be  invidious  to  name  names,  yet 
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there  is  no  harm  in  expressing  the  opinion  that 
the  most  attractive  and  impressive  figures  of  the 
Conference  were  Dr.  Frere  of  the  Community 
of  the  Resurrection  at  Mirfield  and  Bishop  Brent 
of  the  Phihppines.  It  was  a  happy,  and  in 
Scotland  an  unusual,  experience  to  discover  that 
the  boundary  between  Anglicanism  and  the  rest 
of  Christianity,  sometimes  humorously  described 
as  "  non-Anglicanism,"  can  be  overpassed  when- 
ever there  is  enough  sincerity  of  conviction. 


A  MINISTER'S  DIARY 

It  was  a  busy  life  in  those  days.  Some  extracts 
from  a  day*s  record  may  not  be  without  value 
as  information  to  those  who  do  not  know  what 
a  minister  does,  and  to  younger  men  entering 
the  profession. 

The  first  entry  in  the  record  of  a  day  in  my 
diary  is  "Wrote  sermon."  This  would  imply  of 
course  that  the  matter  of  the  sermon  had  been 
prepared  earlier  in  the  week,  and  the  actual 
composition  was  all  which  fell  upon  the  Wednes- 
day morning  to  which  the  note  refers.  These 
morning  hours  should  be  held  very  precious. 
There  are  many  risks  of  their  being  frittered 
away.  A  minister's  time  is  less  bounded  by  the 
necessities  of  stated  hours  than  the  time  of  any 
other  working  man.  The  doctor  has  his  rounds 
to  begin  at  a  fixed  time.  At  9  or  10  a.m.  the 
lawyer  or  other  business  man  must  appear  in 
his  office,  else  the  work  of  the  day  is  disorganised. 
If  a  minister  is  foolish  or  worse,  he  can  prolong 
his  reading  of  the  morning  paper,  or  his   walk 
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round  the  garden,  far  beyond  a  reasonable  hour. 
The  daily  journal  is  one  of  his  worst  tempters. 
It  seems  so  necessary  to  read  the  debates  in 
Parliament  and  to  keep  oneself  in  touch  with 
the  movement  of  events  abroad.  But  such  a 
necessity,  if  it  exists,  may  be  most  wisely  satisfied 
in  evening  hours,  when  the  work  of  the  day  is 
done. 

Morning  letters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  trial 
rather  than  a  temptation.  My  belief  is  that  they 
ought  to  be  answered  at  once,  even  though  they 
take  something  from  the  best  hours  of  the  day. 
Nothing  was  more  impressive  in  the  habits  of 
the  late  Dr.  Scott  of  St.  George's,  Edinburgh, 
who  gave  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  methodi- 
cal arrangement  of  time,  than  the  way  in  which 
he  disposed  of  his  large  correspondence  every 
morning.  Few  things  provoke  people  more  than 
to  be  kept  waiting  for  an  answer  to  their  letters  : 
few  things  cause  more  real  inconvenience  to  a 
minister  himself  than  the  habit  of  accumulating 
arrears  of  correspondence. 

Letters  having  been  disposed  of,  the  news- 
paper glanced  over  at  breakfast-time,  the  daily 
chapter  read  either  before  or  after  breakfast,  the 
minister  then  enters  on  the  most  delightful 
portion  of  his  day.  As  Charles  Lamb  said  grace 
before  reading  Shakespeare,  one  might  well  say 
grace    before   these    excellent    early   hours.       A 
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minister's  usefulness  depends  upon  how  those  hours 
arc  spent  more  perhaps  than  upon  anything  else. 
What  should  be  done  in  them  ? 

Some  years  ago  (in  August  191 1)  the  vicar  of 
a  small  rural  parish  in  England  (Tivetshall  St. 
Margaret's,  Norfolk)  accepted  the  challenge  of 
a  village  labourer  to  "  swop  jobs  "  (as  they 
described  the  process)  for  a  day.  The  vicar 
presented  to  the  labourer  the  following  time-table 
of  a  Saturday's  occupation  : 

Saturday,  August  26,  19 1 1 

9.30—10.   Retranslation  of  English  into  Greek. 
10— 11.30.   Oecumenical    documents    of    the     faith. 
Revise  the  "  definition  *'  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon. 
1 1. 30-12. 30.  The  Homo-ousian  and  the  Constantino- 
politan  symbol. 
1 2.30-1.   The  hapax  legomena  of  the  Apocalypse. 
3-5.   House-to-house  visiting  in  St.  Mary's. 
6—6.30.  Write  out  notices  for  church  porches  and 

choose  hymns  for  Sunday. 
6.30-9.   Prepare    two    sermons    and    a    children's 
address. 

The  Rev.  Augustine  Mackie  (that  was  the  vicar's 
name)  had  a  curious  notion  of  his  duties,  and  I 
cannot  offer  any  such  heroic  record  of  a  day's 
work.  Specially  noteworthy  is  Mr.  Mackie's 
allotment  of  time  for  the  preparation  of  two 
sermons  and  an  address — two  hours  and  a  half  on 
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Saturday  night,  and  its  proportion   to  the  time 
allowed    for    academic    studies.       Most    people 
would   consider   his   time-table   grotesque.     But 
he   was    right   about  the   morning   hours   being 
dedicated   to   real   study.     No   man   but  a   fool 
would  settle  to  light  literature  at  such  a  time. 
There  should  always  be  a  solid  book  on  hand 
of  which  some  part  is  mastered  every  morning. 
The  Sunday  sermon  should  have  some  attention 
on   practically  every  morning  of  the  week,  and 
should   be   moved   a   step   forward  towards   the 
co-ordinated  and  articulated  form  which  it  is  to 
assume  on  the  evening  before  it  is  written  out. 
Other  literary  tasks  will  have  a  share  of  the  three 
to  five  hours  of  this  most  precious  part  of  the 
twenty-four.     According  to  my  diary,  the  sermon 
seems  to  have  usurped  the   whole  morning   to 
which  reference  is  made. 

The  second  note  in  my  diary  reminds  me  that 
at  2  P.M.  on  the  day  referred  to  I  attended  a 
funeral.  It  was  that  of  an  old  lady  I  had  never 
seen — the  relative  of  parishioners.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  service  in  the  house  and  at  the  grave. 
The  best  passages  of  Scripture  for  such  an 
occasion  are  doubtless  Psalm  xc.  and  i  Cor.  xv., 
though  sometimes,  as  e.g.  in  the  case  of  a  sudden 
death,  the  thirty-ninth  Psalm  and  the  closing 
verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  i  Thess.  and  the 
beginning    of   the    fifth    chapter   are   peculiarly 
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suggestive  of  appropriate  thoughts  and  comfort. 
When  little  has  been  known  of  the  dead,  all 
personal  references  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Indeed,  in  any  case,  a  laboured 
eulogium  of  the  departed  is  unseemly  in  prayer. 
The  gravity  of  the  English  office  should  be  the 
guide  to  the  devotions  of  such  an  hour  ;  though 
surely  it  is  a  great  defect  in  that  Burial  Service 
that  there  is  no  suffrage  for  the  bereaved  and 
sorrowful.  The  same  counsel  of  a  prudent 
reticence  applies  to  the  words  of  consolation  which 
are  addressed  to  people  whom  we  do  not  know 
intimately.  Even  when  we  know  people  well,  it 
is  wise  to  use  grave  simple  reserved  words  about 
their  dead.  When  we  can  be  most  confident 
about  their  spiritual  condition,  it  is  still  of  Christ 
who  conquered  death  and  of  the  salvation  which 
He  won  rather  than  of  any  human  merit  that 
it  is  best  to  speak.  If  people  question  us — 
as  sorrowful  souls  will — about  our  views  of  the 
unseen  world,  and  the  possibility  of  meeting  and 
recognition  there,  then  we  must,  of  course,  say 
what  we  believe ;  but  we  should  be  careful  that 
it  has  a  sure  foundation  in  the  Word  of  God, 
and  take  for  granted  that  the  most  stable  basis 
of  comfort  is  not  in  any  speculative  opinion  but 
in  the  great  love  of  the  Father  and  the  assurance 
that  He  will  give  us  and  our  beloved  what  is 
best  for  us  and  them. 
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My  diary  proceeds  to  record  a  visit  to  a  mother 
whose  child  had  died  not  long  before.  In  such 
a  situation  there  is  little  for  the  minister  to  say. 
It  is  better  for  him  to  encourage  the  bruised  spirit 
in  its  musings,  its  detail  of  sorrowful  memories. 
To  be  a  good  listener  is  half  the  secret  of  sym- 
pathy. Do  not  hurry  such  a  stricken  heart. 
Let  the  flood  of  grief  have  its  way.  Only  do  not 
forget  to  remind  the  mourner  of  Him  who  said, 
"  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me." 

Passing  from  that  home,  I  called  next  for  a 
man  who  was  dying  of  consumption.  He  was 
too  weary  to  speak  much.  But  he  brightened 
when  some  words  of  Scripture  were  said  in  his 
hearing,  and  a  short  prayer  for  patience  and 
strength  was  offered  beside  him.  The  man  was 
a  good  man  and  an  educated  man ;  why  (some 
one  may  ask)  should  he  not  have  been  left  to 
pray  for  himself  ?  No  one  would  speak  like 
that  who  knows,  first,  how  bodily  weakness 
hinders  consecutive  thought  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  mind  on  prayer  ;  and,  second,  how 
the  company  of  a  friend  to  the  Throne  of  Grace 
makes  the  way  there  easier  and  happier. 

Consumption  is  not  an  acutely  infectious 
disease  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  infectious  to  suggest 
a  word  in  regard  to  the  minister's  duty  in  visiting 
people  with  infectious  complaints.  Wherever  he 
is  asked  to  go,  it  is  his  duty  to  go.     He  will  take 
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the  simple  precautions  that  are  usual,  not  coming 
in  contact  with  infectious  illness  when  he  is  tired 
or  hungry,  and  only  seeing  his  own  children  or 
others  after  an  interval  in  the  fresh  air,  or  perhaps 
after  changing  his  clothes.  But  in  my  pro- 
fessional life  I  have  seen  smallpox,  and  even 
typhus,  not  to  speak  of  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid 
and  diphtheria,  and  I  never  felt  that  I  was  more 
in  danger  than  in  any  other  part  of  ordinary  duty. 
It  was  an  aged  couplers  house  into  which  I 
entered  next.  Their  delight  is  in  the  church, 
and  all  connected  with  that  home  of  their  souls. 
One  has  often  wondered  what  such  good  people 
would  do^and  there  are  thousands  of  them — if 
the  secularists  had  their  way  and  the  Church  of 
Christ  could  be  destroyed.  There  are  many  little 
interests  to  discuss  with  them,  and  a  dozen  little 
details  to  tell  about  one's  own  home,  for  the 
dear  souls  think  of  the  Manse  children  as  their 
own.  Too  frail  to  go  to  church,  they  like  to 
hear  what  the  sermon  has  been  about  on  the 
previous  Sunday.  I  can  recall  how  proud  a 
dear  old  lady  in  St.  Bernard's  was  long  ago — 
very  poor  she  was,  but  very  reverent-minded  and 
good — when  Dr.  Matheson  sat  beside  her  and 
repeated  the  whole  sermon  which  he  had  preached 
before  Queen  Victoria  on  the  Sunday  before. 
There  should  be  regular  and  set  times  at  which 
such  visits  should  be  paid.     A  brief  prayer  should 
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never  be  omitted.  The  minister  comes  away 
from  such  a  home  cheered  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  been  much  welcomed,  but  also  feeling 
that  he  had  got  more  good  than  he  could  have 
given. 

A  great  vigorous  working-man  is  next  to  be 
visited ;  for  he  has  been  seized  with  a  heart 
trouble,  the  issues  of  which  are  uncertain.  This 
was  an  emergency  visit  :  I  had  been  sent  for. 
The  rule  in  such  cases  is  a  simple  one.  Go  at 
once.  I  shall  never  forget  my  distress — happily 
less  warranted  than  it  might  have  been — when 
once  the  late  Principal  Story  came  to  have  luncheon 
with  me,  and  just  as  he  came  into  the  house 
I  was  summoned  to  a  sick-bed.  I  did  not  obey 
the  summons  until  after  Dr.  Story  had  had  his 
meal.  And  then,  on  my  way  to  the  sick  man's 
house,  I  was  told  that  he  was  dead.  It  was  not 
so  :  the  man  lived  for  several  weeks  afterwards  ; 
but  the  incident  shook  me  through  and  through, 
and  was  a  warning  to  be  remembered  for  ©ver. 
The  man  to  whom  my  diary  refers  was  glad  to 
see  his  minister,  whom  he  knows  intimately  from 
many  previous  visits  ;  and  the  prayer  in  which 
they  join  this  day  is  not  less  meaningful  to  him 
because  it  brings  the  minister  nearer  to  the 
intimate  places  of  his  heart. 

The  next  two  visits  found  no  one  at  home, 
and  do  not  invite  comment. 
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My  diary  continues  and  records  a  visit  to 
a  frail  old  lady  never  in  church.  It  is  my  custom 
to  take  the  Holy  Communion  to  her  at  intervals, 
and  this  was  such  an  appointed  day.  My  gown 
and  bands  had  been  brought  to  her  house,  and 
a  small  set  of  silver  vessels  which  I  use.  With 
the  full  Liturgy  of  the  Communion  the  Sacrament 
was  administered  to  her  and  to  two  or  three 
relatives  gathered  in  her  room.  The  practice 
of  private  Communion — forbidden  by  the  law  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  it  is  true,  just  as  private 
Baptism  is — will  be  much  developed  when  our 
people  realise  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  the  sick, 
the  infirm,  the  aged. 

My  next  visit  was  to  a  young  woman  whom  I 
had  married  a  few  weeks  before,  and  whom  I 
had  promised  to  see  in  her  own  home  soon. 
About  this  visit  a  general  rule  may  be  formulated. 
In  all  his  relations  with  young  women  the  minister 
cannot  be  too  circumspect.  Common  sense  will 
dictate  a  certain  measure  of  reserve  and  gravity. 
A  minister  of  experience  talking  personally  to 
young  men  could  say  much  in  this  connection  of 
the  foolishness  (and  worse  than  foolishness)  of 
permitting  conversation  with  such  parishioners  to 
become  frivolous  or  of  making  it  possible  that 
his  name  should  be  associated  with  any  woman's 
in  the  gossip  of  the  parish.  The  matter  is 
sufficiently     grave.        Many    reputations    have 
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suifered  grievously  from  such  mistakes.  Many 
a  fine  career  has  been  disastrously  impaired  just 
by  errors  of  this  kind. 

The  afternoon  of  my  diary  had  been  shortened 
by  a  funeral  at  2  p.m.,  from  which  I  did  not  get 
free  till  nearly  3  p.m.,  and  the  eight  calls  now 
enumerated  stand  for  that  day*s  pastoral  work. 
But  it  was  a  Wednesday  ;  and  on  that  day  I  made 
it  a  rule  (not  to  be  broken  except  on  the  ground 
of  inevitable  duty)  to  stay  at  home  for  two  hours 
to  receive  any  parishioners  who  wished  to  see 
me  on  any  matter  of  business.  The  hours  were 
10  to  1 1  in  the  morning,  and  8  to  9  in  the  evening. 
In  most  parishes  it  will  be  found  convenient  that 
the  people  know  that  the  minister  is  to  be  found 
at  fixed  hours — they  are  like  a  doctor's  consulting 
hours.  It  is  my  experience  that  such  times  are 
freely  made  use  of.  My  diary  does  not  contain 
any  reference  to  such  callers  :  but  the  hours 
should  be  added  to  the  day's  pastoral  work. 

My  diary  of  a  day  ends  with  the  words 
Life  and  Work.  That  note  means  that  I  had 
given  an  hour  or  two  after  dinner  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  writing  some  copy  for  the  parish  magazine 
or  of  revising  some  proofs.  A  little  journalistic 
work  is  of  value  to  any  minister.  Local  news- 
papers welcome  historical  or  antiquarian  notes 
about  the  parish.  There  is  no  journal  in  Scotland 
so  independent  that  it  is  not  willing  to  accept 
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and  pay  for  really  good  literary  matter.  Life 
and  IVork  itself  is  on  the  outlook  for  men  who 
have  something  to  say  and  who  can  say  it  attract- 
ively. The  practice  of  composition  with  a  view 
to  publication  not  only  develops  a  profitable 
fluency  which  reacts  on  the  weekly  sermon  ;  it 
augments  a  man's  vocabulary,  often  meagre,  and  it 
trains  a  habit  of  accurate  quotation  and  reference. 
Cold  print  is  the  enemy  of  bombast  and  slovenli- 
ness and  of  most  of  the  rhetorical  sins  of  a 
preacher. 

Some  one  may  be  inclined  to  say  that  all  this 
has  been  "  a  chronicle  of  small  beer."  Of  course 
it  is.  But  it  is  the  record  of  a  normal  day  in  a 
city  minister's  life. 

I.  One  word  stands  out  from  the  busy  day's 
history  as  its  inevitable  suggestion.  That  word 
is  Method.  There  are  many  congregations  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  with  more  than  a  thou- 
sand communicants :  a  few  congregations  are 
much  larger.  If  a  man  be  conscious  of  careless 
and  unmethodical  habits,  if  he  never  know  how 
much  of  his  work  is  done  and  when  the  whole 
will  be  overtaken,  let  him  examine  himself  as  to 
his  fitness  for  the  oversight  of  any  such  large 
parish.  There  is  a  little  book  called  How  to  live 
on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day,  That  problem  will 
never  be  solved  without  a  methodical  use  of  time. 
Dr.    Blaikie's   well  -  known   treatise   on   Pastoral 
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Theology,  For  the  Work  of  the  Ministry^  was 
published  forty  years  ago.  In  it  he  solemnly 
exhorts  all  ministers  to  give  one  day  a  week  to 
pastoral  visitation.  One  day  a  week  !  Let  any 
one  multiply  my  eight  visits  a  day  by  forty-eight 
weeks — that  is,  allowing  a  holiday  month  in  the 
year.  The  result  is  384  visits  in  the  year. 
Subtract  from  that  at  least  200  visits,  being  the 
necessarily  repeated  visits  to  the  sick  and  the 
aged,  and  only  184  remain  to  satisfy  a  congrega- 
tion of  1000  people  representing  500  homes. 

2.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  who  reads 
the  detailed  report  of  a  day's  work  which  I  have 
given  to  say  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time.  The 
work  may  not  have  been  well  done,  but  in  itself 
it  was  gracious  and  useful  and  tender  work. 
A  minister  should  start  in  his  career  with  a 
conviction  of  the  value  of  pastoral  visitation. 
Nothing  else  quite  takes  its  place.  The  Lutheran 
Church  has  held  another  view,  and  has  rather 
disparaged  the  practice.  A  call  when  the  minister 
is  summoned,  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  specially  fruitful,  is  sufficient,  according 
to  the  view  even  of  modern  authorities  in  that 
Church.  There  have  been  ministers  of  the 
Reformed  Church  who  held  a  similar  opinion. 
Dr.  Maclaren  of  Manchester,  that  extremely 
eminent  preacher,  set  little  store,  in  practice  at 
least,  by  the  regular  visitation  of  the  people  in 
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their   homes.      It   remained,   however,    for   that 
superior  person,  Professor  Mahaffy,  to  maintain 
the  general   proposition,  that  the  less  a  people 
knew  about  a  minister,  the  better  it  was  for  the 
influence  of  his  preaching.     St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Peter   the   Hermit,    Savonarola,   and   such   mes- 
sengers   of  truth    emerging    from    a    mysterious 
solitude^-or  even  the  Roman  priest  of  foreign 
education,  a  celibate  without  ties  of  home — they 
might  preach  without  incurring  a  deduction  from 
the  value  of  their  sermons  on  account  of  their 
hearers*  knowledge  of  their  life.     But  the  homely 
minister  with  wife  and  children,  the  minister  who 
mingles  in  the  people's  interests,  and  whose  faults 
are  familiar — it  is   vain,   according  to  Professor 
Mahaffy,  to  expect  the  highest  results  from  him. 
So  Mahaffy  upon  pastoral  visitation.     But  it  will 
be   remembered   that   the   opinion   is   not   new. 
It  was  a  criticism  upon  the  greatest  of  all  Preachers 
that  His  mother  and  His  brothers  and  sisters  were 
known  ;   and  some  people  set  less  value  on  Him 
because  He  was  familiar.     The  opinion,  therefore, 
is    not    new.     Neither   is    it    true.     With    some 
people   mystery  is  an   aid  to  respect.     But  the 
reputation    that    rests    on    ignorance    is   a    poor 
counterfeit  of  the  quiet  friendliness  and  honour 
which  survive  a  full  acquaintance  with  our  foibles. 
It  is   not   true,  as  Mahaffy   maintains,  that   the 
most  eminent,  striking,  and  successful  preachers 
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have  been  celibates  or  monks  or  anchorites.  Will 
any  one  seriously  argue  that  preaching  is,  or  has 
been,  on  a  higher  level  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
than  in  the  Protestant  Church?  On  the  contrary, 
the  nearer  the  preacher  is  to  the  complete  under- 
standing of  the  people*s  heart,  the  more  he  shares 
their  sympathy  because  he  has  shared  their  lot, 
the  greater  is  the  likelihood  of  his  sermons 
reaching  their  heart  and  winning  their  souls. 
Ask  the  great  preachers  who  have  been  separated 
in  some  way  from  a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  e.g.  by  their  appointment  as  professors, 
whether  they  miss  anything  from  their  preaching 
because  they  are  less  in  contact  with  their 
hearers'  lives  ?  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
any  such  preacher  gave  you  an  answer  other 
than  this  :  The  loss  is  tremendous.  The  people 
make  the  sermon  as  much  as  the  preacher  makes 
it.  The  Church  of  Scotland  has  never  held 
any  doubtful  opinion  on  the  subject.  Parochial 
visitation  has  not  only  been  the  regular  practice, 
but  it  has  been  enjoined  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
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Much  as  I  rejoiced  in  the  quiet  of  Morningside 

when  I  went  there  in  1900,  and  deeply  attached 

as  I  was  to  the  generous  and  loyal  friends  whom 

I  found  there,  I  hankered  after  **  a  larger  sphere." 

I  do  not  conceal  the  pleasure  that  it  gave  me  to 

obey  a  call  in  May  19 14  to  St.  Cuthbert's  Parish, 

Edinburgh,  even  though  a  secret  belief  that  I  was 

too  old  for  the  task  was  haunting  me.     There  was, 

as  I  believed  at  the  time,  no  pecuniary  advantage 

to  be  derived   from  the   change  (though  things 

turned  out  otherwise),  and  the  work  was  much 

harder.     But  there  was  an  attraction  in  a  church 

which,  according  to  Archbishop  Eyre,  is  **  the 

oldest  ecclesiastical  foundation  in  Scotland,"  and 

in  a  congregation  numbering  3500  communicants 

— the  largest  in  the  Scottish  Church. 

St.   Cuthbert's  is  one  of  the  many  churches 

that  are  dedicated  to  the  monk  of  Melrose,  who 

became    Bishop    of    Lindisfarne,    and    died    on 

March  20,  687.     The  exact  date  when  the  first 

church  was   erected  on   the   present   site  is   not 
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exactly  determined,  but  it  was  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighth  century.  On  the  same  spot  of 
hallowed  ground  ever  since  the  worship  of  God 
has  been  celebrated.  There  is  an  admirably 
learned  and  attractive  History  of  the  Early  Tears 
of  St,  Cuthbert's^  written  by  my  friend  Mr.  George 
Lorimer,  from  which  it  would  be  a  delight  to 
draw.  But  these  pages  are  meant  to  be  personal 
rather  than  historical,  and  they  reach  their  con- 
clusion on  that  note. 

There  was  a  gathering  in  Edinburgh  just  before 
the  War  broke  out — it  was  in  July  19 14 — to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  Napier  of  Merchiston, 
the  inventor  of  Logarithms.  That  remarkable 
mathematician  was  a  heritor  and  elder  in  St. 
Cuthbert's,  and  lies  buried  outside  the  church's 
walls.  The  promoters  of  the  Commemoration 
invited  me  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  occasion. 
The  sermon  is  published  in  the  Record  of  the 
proceedings  of  those  learned  men ;  but  my 
readers  are  spared  from  its  perusal. 

The  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert's  is  a  vast  building. 
Its  fondest  admirers  would  not  call  it  beautiful. 
But  the  best  ornament  of  any  church  is  a  great 
body  of  worshippers.  When  St.  Cuthbert's  is 
full  of  people  it  is  a  spectacle  to  gladden  the  heart. 
It  is  a  solemnising  sight,  too,  for  a  minister. 
Who  is  he  that  he  should  break  the  bread  of  life 
to  such  a  multitude  } 
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The  music  of  St.  Cuthbcrt's  is  reckoned  to 
be  the  best  of  any  church  in  Edinburgh.  It 
is  certainly  very  upHfting  and  dignified.  The 
congregational  and  the  choral  are  happily  com- 
bined. And,  above  all,  there  is  no  showing  off. 
Every  one  connected  with  the  church  knows  that 
these  results  are  due  to  an  eminent  organist, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Cowie,  fine  in  taste  and  a  brilliant 
executant.  But  I  must  not  dilate  on  such 
eulogies.  They  are,  after  all,  only  a  milder  form 
of  personal  vanity. 

Sincemy  colleague,  the  Rev.  Norman  Maclean, 
D.D.,  has  been  joined  with  me  in  the  ministry 
of  St.  Cuthbert*s  there  have  been  several  notable 
services.  Especially  memorable  have  been  the 
services  in  commemoration  of  the  Fallen  in  the 
War.  All  the  authorities  with  whom  one  has  to 
do  in  St.  Cuthbert's  —  notably  two  men,  the 
session-clerk,  Mr.  A.  B.  Campbell,  W.S.,  and  the 
church  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  J.  Herdman,  W.S. — 
are  ideal  fellow-workers. 

A  Sermon  to  Booksellers 

There  was  an  interesting  gathering  of  the 
Associated  Booksellers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  held  in  Edinburgh  in  June  19 14.  They 
asked  me  to  preach  to  them,  and  I  had  pleasure 
in  offering  the  following  observations  to  them 
from  the  text  Acts  xix.  19. 
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That  saying  of  Milton  is  well  known,  "  As 
good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book."  The 
instinct  against  destroying  thought  is  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  our  belief  in  immortality.  But  there 
are  times  when  a  man  must  be  killed.  The  social 
conscience  defends  the  execution  of  a  murderer. 
And  there  are  times  also  when  a  book  should  be 
killed,  for  it  also  is  a  murderer — a  murderer  of 
the  soul.  One  of  the  worst  men  I  ever  knew 
said  to  me  in  self-exculpation  near  the  close  of 
a  foul  career,  "  At  least  I  can  say  that  I  never 
seduced  a  woman,  and  I  never  did  anything 
criminal."  There  are  books  of  which  even  that 
could  not  be  said.  Some  books  have  corrupted 
innocence  and  have  been  the  cause  of  crime.  If 
the  common  hangman  could  make  an  end  of 
them,  they  deserve  to  be  destroyed.  There  was 
a  day  when  such  a  short  shrift  could  be  given. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing  a  book  could  be 
put  out  of  the  way. 

That  was  what  happened  at  Ephesus  in  the 
days  of  St.  Paul.  Men  who  had  gathered  a 
dangerous  literature — occult  words  and  formulae 
with  explanatory  treatises — came  to  see  the  harm 
that  those  books  might  do,  and  they  determined 
that  no  other  eyes  should  look  upon  them,  and 
they  made  a  bonfire  of  them  in  a  public  place. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  great  scene  at  Florence 
in  1496,  when  Savonarola  persuaded  the  people 
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to  the  **  burning  of  the  vanities."  No  one  now 
believes  that  Savonarola  had  any  enmity  against 
real  literature  and  worthy  art.  It  is  known  that 
he  saved  the  Medici  librar)'  from  dispersion  at 
great  cost  to  his  convent.  They  were  licentious 
books  and  indecent  pictures  that  were  gathered 
into  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  on  that  famous  day, 
and  solemnly  burned  as  a  testimony  on  the  side 
of  God  and  a  clean  life.  The  holocaust  was  a 
sacrament  as  much  as  Christian  baptism. 

In  our  own  day  there  was  such  a  noble  sacrifice 
offered  on  the  altar  of  purity.  When  Sir  Richard 
Burton  died  he  left  one  of  his  translations  of 
Eastern  pornography  unpublished.  His  widow 
knew  its  commercial  value — for  the  literature 
known  in  booksellers'  catalogues  as  "  curious  " 
or  '*  facetiae  "  has  always  a  ready  sale — but  she 
dreaded  to  pollute  the  English  mind  with  further 
impurity,  and  she  burned  the  manuscript — sup- 
ported in  her  action  by  every  conscience  that  is 
not  perverted. 

Sometimes  a  book  comes  into  one*s  possession, 
innocently,  whose  only  fitting  destination  is  the 
fire.  And  I  have  often  passed  on  the  advice 
once  given  to  me  by  A.  K.  H.  B.  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  burning  a  book.  **  Do  not  spread 
out  its  leaves  and  invite  the  extinction  of  your 
fire,  but  set  it  in  bodily  at  the  back  of  the  grate, 
where  it  becomes  rapidly  a  calcined  mass.*'     It  is 
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hateful  to  be  compelled  to  destroy  a  work  of  human 
intelligence  and  skill  ;  but  of  not  a  few  books  it 
might  well  be  said  (as  one  said  to  me  of  San 
Francisco  when  he  had  seen  something  of  that 
American  city  before  1905),  "  It  is  none  the  worse 
of  a  burning." 

There  is  no  use,  however,  in  saying  much  more 
about  literal  fires  at  a  time  when  books  are  so 
easily  reproduced.  The  burning  of  a  book 
might  be  as  futile  a  proceeding  as  that  of  the  man 
who  took  his  revenge  upon  a  Scottish  bank 
against  which  he  had  a  grievance  by  destroying 
some  of  its  bank-notes.  Yet  we  do  not  escape 
from  our  responsibility  for  the  books  we  read  or 
recommend  or  circulate  merely  on  account  of 
changed  conditions.  If  we  are  Christians — 
like  those  men  at  Ephesus — what  should  our 
attitude  be  to  books  that  we  know  to  be  bad  ? 

If  I  were  preaching  to  an  ordinary  congrega- 
tion I  should  follow  other  lines  of  advice.  But 
as  it  is  my  privilege  to  be  addressing  a  great 
number  of  those  whose  calling  in  life  it  is  to  deal 
with  books,  I  venture  to  present  some  suggestions, 
especially  to  them  : 

I 

First,  there  will  be  a  unanimous  acknowledge- 
ment that  there  is  a  place  for  conscience  in  the 
circulation  of  books.     Without  setting  up  as  a 
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moral  censor — and  indeed  insisting  upon  the 
business  aspect  of  his  relation  to  literature — every 
bookseller  admits  that  there  are  books  which  he 
would  not  handle.  If  any  one  came  into  his  place 
of  business  and  asked  for  certain  publications, 
such  as  used  to  be  exposed  in  Holywell  Street, 
the  bookseller  would  not  only  refuse  to  provide 
the  garbage,  he  would  consider  that  he  had  been 
insulted  by  the  request  for  it.  Here,  then,  is 
the  principle  admitted.  Everybody  knows,  how- 
ever, that  the  difficulty  only  begins  after  this 
moral  responsibility  has  been  acknowledged. 
The  methods  of  realising  it  are  always  open  to 
criticism.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  of  the 
great  libraries  is  as  good  as  any.  They  divide 
books  into  three  classes  :  One  they  refuse  to 
touch  at  all  ;  another  they  stock  but  do  not  expose 
for  sale  on  their  shelves  or  circulate  in  their  book 
boxes  ;  the  third  they  treat  in  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness way. 

Any  method  of  checking  the  circulation  of  a 
bad  book  defeats  its  end  which  draws  too  much 
attention  to  the  book.  Evil  is  better  rebuked  by 
silence  than  by  loud  condemnation.  There  is  a 
fine  sentence  in  Miss  Christina  Rossetti*s  exposi- 
tion of  the  Ten  Commandments.  When  she 
came  to  the  discussion  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment. Miss  Rossetti  said,  **  One  legitimate  mode 
of  treating  our  present  subject,  and  it  may  be  not 
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the  least  profitable  mode,  is  to  turn  our  hearts 
and  thoughts  away  from  it/*  That  is  a  profound 
suggestion.  For  most  men,  reticence — even  of 
thought — about  bad  things  is  wise  ;  for  so  strange 
a  thing  is  human  nature  that  it  is  possible  to  find 
a  foul  delight  in  exposing  foul  things — the  evil- 
doer only  differing  from  his  censor  in  this  respect, 
that  the  one  finds  his  vice  in  the  action,  the  other 
in  the  condemnation  of  it.  My  own  recollection 
of  the  preachers  who  have  dealt  much  with  such 
matters  in  the  pulpit  is  that  they  gained  for 
themselves  the  reputation  of  being  morbid,  and 
they  excited  ribald  criticism  rather  than  aroused 
or  softened  the  conscience  of  their  hearers.  It  is 
not  different  with  those  who  are  too  eloquent  over 
the  evil  that  is  found  in  books.  The  less  said 
about  it  the  better. 

Another  reason  for  such  reticence  is  that  any 
notice  is  an  advertisement ;  and  the  taste  of  many 
people  is  not  unlike  that  of  Byron,  when  he 
confessed  that  he  liked  to  hear  of  an  expurgated 
book,  for  he  only  read  the  passages  which  had 
been  excised.  In  view  of  such  considerations, 
judgements  will  necessarily  differ  as  to  the  best 
means  of  making  manifest  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  the  bookselling  profession.  But  every 
reputable  member  of  the  profession  acknowledges 
that  the  responsibility  is  real. 
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II 

Happily  one  can  also  add  that  the  book- 
selling profession  is  not  unwilling  to  follow 
those  Ephesian  Christians  who  burned  their 
dangerous  books,  though  they  were  worth  at 
least  ;^2ooo.  Sacrifice  is  as  common  in  the 
booksellers'  calling  as  in  any  other  honourable 
career.  Some  gains  are  not  clean  enough  to 
make.  "  If  profit  is  only  to  be  got  by  inflaming 
the  imagination  with  evil  suggestions,  treating 
persons  as  if  they  were  things  and  human  bonds 
as  if  they  were  as  fugitive  as  human  impulses, 
then  the  profit  may  go  to  another,"  says  the 
upright  man.  It  is  not  for  him.  I  am  very  sure 
that  there  are  compensations  for  such  a  sacrifice 
of  unholy  gain.  The  men  of  Ephesus  burned 
;{^20oo  worth  of  magical  and  fraudulent  books  ; 
but  they  got  in  return  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Ephesians,  and  the  first  of  the  seven  letters 
to  the  churches  of  Asia.  It  has  ever  been  that, 
when  men  looked  to  ideals  rather  than  to  material 
reward,  they  have  found  that  they  were  not  mis- 
taken in  their  choice.  I  doubt  whether,  in  the 
long  run,  they  suffer  even  from  the  point  of  view 
of  worldly  success  ;  but  honour  and  self-respect 
are  possessions  not  to  be  computed  in  any  com- 
mercial terms,  and  these  in  abundant  measure 
are  theirs. 
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III 

A  final  counsel,  derived  from  the  story  of  the 
Ephesian  Christians  and  their  books,  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  it  was  a  genuine  human  instinct 
which  made  the  Ephesian  Christians  burn  their 
bad  books.  People  do  not  really  want  foul  litera- 
ture. An  Edinburgh  bookseller  told  me  that 
he  had  found  that  the  most  popular  novel  of  recent 
times  was  The  Rosary ;  and  he  gave  as  a  reason 
that  it  is  not  only  a  beautiful  story,  beautifully 
told,  but  it  is  also  a  book  which,  because  of  its 
purity,  can  be  put  into  any  one's  hands.  I 
should  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  any  lubricious 
or  criminal  novel  has  the  circulation  of  the  whole- 
some stories  of  Conan  Doyle,  and  Mason,  and 
Seton  Merriman.  The  majority  of  men  and 
women  are  clean-minded,  and  it  is  a  bookseller's 
delight  to  minister  to  them  rather  than  to  prurient 
perverts. 

I  have  often  thought  that,  among  the  possible 
callings  in  life  to  which  a  man  can  turn,  there  are 
few  which  afford  such  a  prospect  of  an  interesting 
career.  The  question  will  never  be  settled.  Which 
is  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  professions  } — 
for  each  man  is  deeply  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
his  own.  A  minister,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  each 
claims  for  his  calling  that  it  gives  opportunities 
of  watching  human  life  unparalleled  by  others. 
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Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachcy  of  the  Spectator  has  made 
the  same  claim  for  journalism,  while  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  has  described  the  soldier's  calling  as 
*'  the  lordliest  life  of  all."  Who  shall  decide  on 
such  a  dispute  ?  But  a  claim  may  be  made  that 
the  man  who  lives  among  books,  whose  work  it 
is  to  know  them  and  to  circulate  them,  is  minister- 
ing to  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  has  a 
unique  chance  of  serving  the  Master  of  us  all  by 
stimulating  intellectual  tastes,  by  guiding  young 
minds  along  useful  lines  of  study,  by  safeguarding 
innocence  from  corrupting  influence,  and  by 
furnishing  lonely  and  sorrowful  people  with  the 
silent  companionship  of  great  literature.  This, 
after  all,  and  not  the  elimination  of  bad  books, 
is  the  bookseller's  usual  and  normal  task.  When 
we  think  of  Ephesus,  it  is  not  the  stupid,  occult 
treatises  needing  to  be  destroyed  that  we  recall. 
Ephesus  has  its  lasting  link  in  our  imagination, 
not  with  foolish  or  wicked  mummeries,  but  with 
one  of  the  largest  and  noblest  intelligences  that 
ever  gave  itself  to  literature.  Beside  the  burnt 
bad  books  we  set  the  immortal  possession  that 
came  to  Ephesus  from  the  Christian  genius  of 
St.  Paul,  and  we  feel  that  the  permanent  relation- 
ship of  the  book-lover  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Christian,  with  the  things  that  are  unseen  and 
eternal. 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  said  regarding  the  preaching 
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of  the  Christian  Church,  "The  class  of  sermons 
which  I  think  are  most  needed  are  the  class  which 
offended  Lord  Melbourne  long  ago.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  once  seen  coming  from  church  in  the 
country  in  a  mighty  fume.  Finding  a  friend,  he 
exclaimed,  *  It  is  too  bad.  I  have  always  been  a 
supporter  of  the  Church,  and  I  have  always 
upheld  the  clergy,  but  it  is  really  too  bad  to  have 
to  listen  to  a  sermon  like  that  which  we  have  had 
this  morning.  The  preacher  actually  insisted 
upon  applying  religion  to  a  man's  private  life/  " 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  that  this  morning, 
I  shall  risk  the  wrath  of  any  Lord  Melbourne 
who  may  be  here. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITICS  AND  THE 
GREAT  WAR 

The  ecclesiastical  interest  of  the  years  im- 
mediately before  the  War  had  been  concentrated 
on  the  proposed  Union  with  the  United  Free 
Church.  But  inter  arma  silent  leges.  People's 
minds  were  so  preoccupied  with  the  awful  dangers 
and  sufferings  of  the  struggle  in  its  earlier  phases 
that  it  was  impossible  (or  it  was  thought  to  be 
impossible)  to  divert  attention  to  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  Church.  After  two  years  of 
desuetude,  however,  the  question  of  Union  was 
revived.  The  old  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
contention  for  spiritual  liberty,  which  was  the 
predominant  interest  of  the  United  Free  Church, 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  National  Recognition 
of  Religion — the  principle  on  which  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  rooted — began  to  occupy  renewed 
attention.  Thought  was  chiefly  concentrated  on 
certain  "  Articles  "  in  which  the  Church  of 
Scotland  defined  her  position  as  regards  these 
two  great  matters.     It  is  too  soon  to  prophesy 
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what  the  issue  will  be.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  frequent  meetings  of  the  repre- 
sentatives— loo  a  side— of  the  two  Churches,  and 
the  frank  discussion  of  their  views  have  tended 
to  establish  a  friendliness  sadly  lacking  before. 
Any  one  acquainted  with  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
life  at  the  time  of  my  boyhood,  of  which  the 
earlier  pages  of  this  book  tell,  would  have 
opened  eyes  of  wonder  if  he  could  have  foreseen 
the  relationship  of  amity  and  understanding  which 
a  lifetime  was  to  bring  about.  The  omens  for 
the  future  are  only  moderately  good.  There  are 
lions  in  the  path.  But  faith  and  courage  will  not 
lose  their  reward  if  they  hold  on. 

Some  personalities  have  emerged  out  of  the 
prolonged  conferences  into  a  conspicuous  emin- 
ence. Perhaps  the  cleverest  and  most  ingenious 
brain  of  the  whole  company  of  conferring  church- 
men has  been  Lord  Sands,  better  known  as 
Christopher  N.  Johnston,  K.C.  It  was  he  who 
took  the  initiative  in  devising  a  possible  method 
of  reconciliation  between  the  two  principles  I 
have  mentioned  that  seemed  dangerously,  if  not 
hopelessly,  antagonistic.  The  fine  spiritual  note 
that  Dr.  Wallace  Williamson  brought  to  the 
discussions  contributed  not  a  little  to  their 
amenity.  And  the  originality  of  Professor 
Paterson,  his  manifest  sincerity,  and  his  happy 
relations     of    intellectual     sympathy     with     the 
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other  side  were  also  a  valuable  asset  to  his 
Church. 

On  what  I  have  called  "  the  other  side  **  were 
the  statesmanship  of  Dr.  Henderson — a  big  man 
with  far  views  ;  and  the  subtle,  capable,  self- 
restrained  mind  of  Principal  Martin,  a  man 
born  to  be  a  leader.  The  greatest  curiosity, 
however,  was  evinced  concerning  the  attitude 
of  the  late  Dr.  Denney.  What  position  would 
he  take  ?  Would  he  support  a  healing  measure  ; 
or  would  he  stand  definitely  on  ground  where 
no  possibility  of  re-union  could  be  discovered  ? 
At  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  I  ventured 
the  prediction — **  If  this  movement  is  to  be 
wrecked,  it  will  be  wrecked  by  Dr.  Denney." 
Time  passed.  A  change,  which  still  seems  to 
me  unexplained  and  inexplicable,  came  over  the 
mind  of  that  very  eminent  ecclesiastic.  My 
prophecy  became  modified  in  form,  though 
unchanged  in  substance — **  If  this  movement 
is  to  succeed,  it  will  be  because  of  the  support 
of  Dr.  Denney."  Alas,  his  distinguished  career 
came  to  a  close  at  the  very  time  when  his  useful- 
ness seemed  to  be  most  manifest.  But  a  gleam 
of  hope  for  the  future  shines  upon  the  Union 
negotiations  out  of  the  recollection  that  a  man 
so  cool  in  judgement  should  have  looked  favourably 
at  the  prospect. 

The  Great  War  absorbed  almost  every  thought 
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for  the  four  and  a  half  years  of  its  terrible  existence. 
It  coloured  the  preaching  of  the  Church,  though 
I  made  a  resolute  effort  to  avoid  the  belligerent 
note  of  the  newspapers,  and  to  present  the 
message  of  eternal  things  as  a  solace  of  the 
anxieties  and  sorrows  of  the  hour.  The  news- 
papers were  with  one  every  day — Sunday  and 
Saturday;  a  newspaper  sold  on  the  streets  and 
read  by  worshippers  on  their  way  home  from 
church  became  an  "  institution  "  in  Edinburgh 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War.  It  seemed 
a  duty  of  the  Church's  ministers  to  offer  a  refuge 
in  its  quiet  places  of  thoughtfulness  and  devotion 
from  this  constant  strain  of  excitement  and  worry. 
It  was,  of  course,  my  duty,  as  that  of  every 
minister  of  religion,  to  present  to  those  who 
were  willing  to  listen  some  defence  of  the  Christian 
attitude  to  such  a  war  as  that  in  which  we  were 
involved.  The  following  pages  are  a  synopsis  of 
a  discourse  entitled : 

Christ  and  War 

It  was  told  of  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 
that,  after  hearing  a  violent  argument  against  all 
warfare,  he  closed  the  discussion  by  saying,  **  I 
believe  in  the  God  of  Hosts."  Can  a  Christian 
man  say  that  ? 

The  tragedy  of  Europe,  in  a  flame  of  fire  and 
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a  deluge  of  blood,  must  make  those  who  own 
Christ  for  their  Master  bethink  themselves  of  the 
part  they  themselves  must  take,  actively  or 
passively,  in  the  monstrous  struggle.  The 
testing  question  for  them  must  be,  What  would 
Jesus  have  me  think,  and  say,  and  do  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  distinct  and  unambiguous 
guidance  from  our  Lord's  teaching  on  this 
matter  ;  but  its  general  outline  is  not  difficult  to 
discern. 

{a)  Christ  looks  at  man  in  the  Ideal,  as  man 
should  be.  In  such  an  aspect  war  is  only  an 
evil,  an  irrelevance  and  absurdity.  A  buffet  on 
the  cheek  means  nothing  in  the  realm  of  truth 
and  goodness.  The  right  is  right,  whether  it 
be  buffeted  or  applauded.  That  is  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  Beatitudes.  The  sword  of  St. 
Peter  was  a  silly  intrusion  into  a  spiritual  conflict. 
The  legions  of  angels  which  Christ  might  have 
summoned  to  His  aid  would  not  have  aided  Him  ; 
they  would  only  have  entangled  and  hindered 
His  cause.  If  the  Ideal  which  Jesus  taught 
could  be  realised  on  earth.  War  would  disappear — 
rebuked  and  ashamed. 

(J?)  But  our  Lord  never  over-estimated  human 
nature,  and  He  dealt  with  men  in  a  real  world, 
not  as  they  ought  to  be  but  as  they  are.  If  we 
are  to  learn  what  He  thought  about  War  we 
must  gather  together  His  teaching  about  govern- 
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ment^    about   nationality^    and   about   the   military 
calling. 

I.  When  our  Lord  said,  "  Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  namely,  tribute  and 
obedience,  His  approval  of  civil  government  went 
far  to  settle  the  question  of  the  morality  of  War. 
In  an  ideal  State  the  anarchists  would  be  right ; 
but,  as  things  are.  Government  has  a  right  to 
exact  taxes  and  service.  The  police,  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  executioner,  are  the  standing  army 
which  it  employs,  and  with  which  it  wages  war 
upon  those  who  disobey  its  rules.  This  is  not 
the  State  as  the  Beatitudes  would  have  it ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Jesus  recognised 
such  a  State,  employing  force  and  crushing 
opposition,  as  a  necessity  of  the  actual  world. 

II.  Does  Jesus  approve  of  Nationality  ?  He 
limited  His  own  work  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews. 
With  a  patriot's  passion  He  mourned  over  the 
wrongdoing  of  His  people  and  their  inevitable 
doom.  His  nationalism  is  reflected  in  the 
sublime  readiness  of  His  greatest  apostle  to  perish 
for  Israel's  sake.  If,  then,  the  principle  of 
nationality  be  accepted,  what  is  to  decide  when 
two  States  each  believes  itself  to  be  holding  by 
a  just  cause — what  but  the  arbitrament  of  force  ? 
It  is  only  a  rough  approximation  to  justice  that 
can  be  reached  by  such  a  method.  But  what 
if  there  be  no  other  ?     "To  deny  the  lawfulness 
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of  war,"  says  Martenscn  in  his  Christian  Ethics^ 
**  is  the  same  thing  as  to  deny  the  State."  For, 
remember  that  nations  cannot  be  reached  by 
methods  of  reason  as  individuals  can.  Even  the 
most  democratic  communities  do  not  act  as 
communities,  but  through  Foreign  Ministers  and 
Cabinets  who  are  trustees  for  the  nation  and 
cannot  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
of  future  generations.  If,  then,  our  Master 
allowed  the  State  as  an  institution  under  the 
Christian  system.  He  also  permitted  defensive 
and  honourable  warfare,  and  no  Christian  need 
be  ashamed  of  seeking  a  blessing  from  *'  the  Lord 
of  Hosts." 

III.  That  this  conclusion  is  not  unjust  is 
confirmed  by  the  estimate  of  the  military  calling 
which  we  gather  from  the  Gospels.  Christ  did 
not  rebuke  the  centurion  for  continuing  in  an  un- 
lawful profession.  He  commended  his  unequalled 
faith  and  piety.  And  He  was  willing  to  illustrate 
Christian  prudence  and  self-sacrifice  by  the  case 
of  a  king  planning  a  campaign  and  counting  its 
cost  before  entering  upon  it.  It  is  with  no  sense 
of  incongruity  that  we  listen  to  St.  Paul's  enforce- 
ment of  Christian  virtues  by  the  example  of  a 
camp  and  his  exhortation  to  be  "  good  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  our  Lord  and  His  Apostle  would  have 
spoken  in  such  a  way  of  the  military  calling  if  it 
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had  been  regarded  as  a  murderous  and  unlawful 
profession. 

A  Christian  man*s  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
that,  though  war  is  always  an  evil,  it  may  be 
a  necessary  evil  ;  and  there  are  worse  things  than 
war.  Our  Lord  Himself  saw  things  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem — the  sins  of  men  at  ease — 
which  must  have  grieved  Him  more  poignantly 
than  any  horror  of  the  battlefield.  Amid  all  the 
distress  and  agony  which  will  be  witnessed  on 
the  fair  fields  of  France  during  the  present 
campaign,  there  will  be  no  more  gruesome  and 
saddening  spectacle  than  can  be  seen  any  night 
in  Piccadilly  in  London  or  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  in  Paris. 

If,  then,  Christ  be  not  withdrawn  from  a 
nation  at  war,  wherein  still  may  the  merciful 
spirit  of  Jesus  be  seen  ? 

I.  No  Christian  dare  enter  upon  a  war  except 
seriously,  as  the  awful  alternative  to  injustice 
and  dishonour  and  public  wrong.  The  Christian 
conscience  was  horrified  at  the  French  Minister 
Ollivier  when  he  said  in  1870  that  he  was  going 
into  that  war  **  with  a  light  heart."  It  is  a  whole- 
some feature  of  the  tremendous  struggle  into 
which  France  and  her  allies  have  been  plunged 
that  in  no  place  has  there  been  thoughtless 
and  noisy  excitement.  The  gravity  of  the  issues, 
the  inevitable  suffering  and  misery  and  anxiety 
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which  must  be  faced,  sobered  all  men.  Not 
unworthily  have  our  people  met  the  most  solemn 
crisis  of  their  history.  Such  a  mood  is  worthy 
of  Christian  men. 

II.  Christ  will  also  guide  the  methods  by 
which  war  is  waged.  Amid  the  crude  elemental 
passions  which  are  awakened  there  will  not  be 
wanting  a  recollection  of  Christian  charity.  State 
fights  against  State  ;  but  hatred  and  blind  fury 
of  blood-lust  have  no  place  in  civilised  warfare. 
Not  all  the  gross  violations  of  justice  by  which  the 
enemy  has  outraged  international  law  will  make 
us  minimise  our  respect  for  German  philosophy 
and  music  and  science,  and  our  real  indebtedness 
to  their  people. 

III.  And,  lastly,  Christ  would  have  us  improve 
every  lesson  for  life  which  in  God's  mercy  comes 
out  of  these  evil  days.  The  War  has  already 
created  a  magnificent  feeling  of  unity  in  the 
Empire,  and  has  stilled  the  voice  of  faction.  The 
children  of  the  one  Mother  gather  around  her 
knee.  All  classes  spring  to  the  defence  of  home 
and  country,  and  the  desolating  strife  of  rich  and 
poor  is  forgotten  in  a  common  danger  and  a 
common  suffering.  The  civic  virtues  of  honour 
and  courage  and  discipline  will  be  trained.  A 
fountain  of  tender  charity  towards  the  wounded 
and  their  dependants  is  opened  up.  Every  day 
of  battle  there  is  shown  before  all  the  world  that 
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most  splendid  sign  of  human  devotion  when  the 
unknown,  obscure,  simple  soldier  yields  up  his 
life  for  his  land — the  one  passing  that  the  common- 
wealth may  be  saved.  Dull  is  the  heart  that  does 
not  stir  at  that  spectacle  as  the  dismal  yet  glorious 
lists  of  the  sufferers  are  read.  And  the  elemental 
facts  of  life — hardship,  sorrow,  death — strip  from 
us  our  artificialities  ;  they  still  the  chatter  of  idle 
times  ;  near  to  life  as  it  really  is,  we  see  its  un- 
certainty, its  momentousness,  its  swift  and  awful 
trust.  Over  all  is  God  —  the  God  of  Hosts, 
whom  we  often  forget  in  prosperity  and  insult 
in  our  luxury  and  ease.  He  becomes  visible  to  us 
as  in  the  prime.  It  were  not  too  great  a  price  to 
pay  if  the  War  brought  the  nation  back  to  God. 

The  prayers  of  the  Church  during  the  War 
necessarily  reflected  the  deepest  desires  of  her 
people.  Never  in  my  recollection  was  the  prayer 
of  the  congregation  more  evidently  sincere. 
The  *'  hush  "  that  fell  upon  the  people  as  our 
sailors  and  soldiers  were  commended  to  God 
was  very  solemnly  impressive.  Every  year  also 
we  had  a  special  service  of  commemoration  of 
the  fallen,  so  moving  to  the  heart  that  I  cannot 
write  about  it.  It  is  plain  that  in  future  such 
an  annual  service  of  commemoration  will  be  one 
of  the  great  events  of  the  Church's  life. 

What   is   the   War   to   do   for   the   Church  ? 
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What  is  the  Church  to  do  for  the  people  after 
the  War  ? 

Exaggeration  is  easy  :  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  great  issues  of  human  life  go  on  un- 
affected by  the  cataclysms  that  shake  society. 
Children  are  born,  men  and  women  marry,  the 
Death  Angel  comes.  While  a  Kaiser  is  being 
dethroned,  a  poor  man  in  his  cottage  is  sitting 
with  a  broken  heart,  mindful  of  only  one  thing, 
that  the  wife  of  his  bosom  was  laid  in  the  cold 
earth  that  day.  We  must  not  expect  that  the 
War  will  transform  the  world  or  the  Church. 
But  it  would  be  faithless  to  fancy  that  no  profit 
can  be  drawn  from  the  horrible  ordeal  through 
which  civilisation  has  passed. 

So  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  the  Church 
set  herself  to  study  the  problems  and  evils  that 
had  been  vexing  the  national  life.  A  Commis- 
sion on  the  Moral  and  Spiritual  Issues  of  the 
War  was  set  up.  It  is  believed  that  its  delibera- 
tions have  been  and  will  be  of  value.  A  Sub- 
Committee  on  Publications,  of  which,  with  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  the  accomplished  minister  of  Yarrow, 
I  was  Joint  Convener,  prepared  for  distribution 
a  great  mass  of  well-considered  material,  pro- 
vocative of  thought  even  when  not  compelling 
agreement.  By  such  literature,  and  by  an 
organised  system  of  public  meetings,  the  mind 
of  Scotland  was  prepared  for  an  Act  of  National 
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Re-dedication.  If  that  Act  of  Re-dedication  was 
made  with  real  '*  intention  "  it  should  be  a  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  people. 

No  part  of  my  duty  as  a  minister  of  Christ 
was  ever  so  hard  as  the  task  of  bringing  comfort 
to  men  and  women  sorrowing  over  the  fallen 
in  the  War.  The  courage  and  constancy  of 
those  men  and  women  often  put  me  to  shame. 
Could  I  have  met  trouble  with  such  a  spirit  ? 
It  was  always  a  help  to  me  to  be  conscious  that 
my  friends  knew  that  I  was  "  in  the  same  boat  " 
with  them  and  could  understand  them,  because 
members  of  my  own  family  were  meeting  the 
same  perils  and  risking  the  same  sacrifice. 
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Up  to  the  closing  months  of  the  War  I  was  not 
able  to  do  any  duty  that  could  be  called  distinct- 
ively **  war  work  " ;  though  in  a  congregation  of 
3500  communicants  and  a  parish  of  53,000 
inhabitants  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  new  occupa- 
tions imposed  by  the  War  to  save  one  from  any 
sense  of  being  **  out  of  it."  In  October  191 8, 
however,  I  was  asked  to  take  the  superintendence 
of  the  Huts  for  soldiers  in  a  district  of  France. 
I  willingly  consented  to  the  request.  And  to 
France  I  went.  This  book  of  reminiscences 
was  written  in  Paris-Plage  —  a  seaside  village 
near  the  General  Headquarters  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force. 

It  is  a  delight  to  bear  testimony  to  what  one 
saw  in  France  of  the  cheerfulness,  the  frankness, 
the  modesty,  and  the  gallant  bearing  of  the 
British  soldiers.  And  it  being,  of  course,  my 
duty  to  think  first  of  the  narrower  interests  in 
which  I  was  peculiarly  concerned,  I  want  to  add 
a  word  of  commendation  of  the  men  and  women 

24s 
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who  went  out  from  Scotland  to  minister  in  the 
Huts  to  the  needs  of  the  soldiers.  Their  service 
was  extraordinarily  useful.  Amid  the  inevitable 
discomforts  of  campaigning,  the  mud  of  the 
roads,  the  cold  and  clammy  atmosphere  of  the 
tents,  the  weary  winter  nights,  the  dull  hours 
**  off  duty  *' — the  Huts  provided  a  refuge  that 
the  men  valued  highly.  The  kindly  ladies  who 
ministered  to  the  men*s  needs  brought  a  light  of 
home  and  tenderness  to  their  hearts.  They  will 
think  more  warmly  of  the  Church  in  Scotland 
when  they  come  back  to  the  fold,  because  the 
Church  did  not  forget  them  when  they  were  far 
away. 

Paris-Plage,  my  place  of  residence  in  France, 
was  a  seaside  resort  which  had  become  somewhat 
fashionable  before  the  War.  One  could  picture 
it  as  very  gay  and  bright  in  its  season.  But  in 
winter,  and  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the 
military,  it  was  a  dull  enough  region. 

Near  it  was  the  great  camp  of  Etaples.  The 
village  of  that  name  is  a  nest  of  dirty  and  squalid 
houses,  inhabited  mainly  by  fisher-folk.  It  can 
boast  an  ancient  church  "  built  by  the  English  in 
1004,"  as  an  inscription  informs  the  visitor,  and 
"visited  in  1492"  (the  year  of  Columbus's  dis- 
covery of  the  country  which  was  to  dictate  terms 
to  Europe)  "  by  Henry  VII.  of  England,"  and 
**  in   1803   by  Napoleon  I."     There  is  nothing 
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else  to    see    in    Etaples,   though   artists    find   it 
picturesque. 

On  its  outskirts  lay  an  enormous  camp.  At  one 
time  there  were  nearly  100,000  soldiers  in  huts  and 
tents  within  its  boundaries.  Outside  the  camp 
were  several  hospitals.  And  farther  off,  though 
still  near,  was  the  biggest  ammunition  *'  dump  " 
in  France.  Over  a  hundred  "  dogs  of  war  '* 
— literally  so-called,  for  they  were  Major  Richard- 
son's trained  messenger  dogs — were  kennelled 
within  half  a  mile.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such 
an  accumulation  of  inviting  prey  attracted  the 
German  aircraft.  Etaples  was  made  hideous  by 
raids  in  the  later  months  of  the  War.  Many  of 
the  wretchedly-built  houses  of  the  village  were 
ruined.  And  the  casualties  among  the  soldiers 
were  very  numerous.  One  of  the  Scottish 
Churches'  Huts  was  knocked  to  pieces ;  though 
the  workers,  who  spent  their  nights  at  Paris- 
Plage,  were  mercifully  unharmed. 

My  work  took  me  often  to  the  two  Huts  at 
Etaples,  and  oftener  still  to  the  office  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  there.  It  was  he  who  recorded 
*'  permits  "  and  issued  "  ordres  de  service,**  and 
without  whose  authority  no  one  could  leave  the 
area.  The  other  Huts  with  which  I  was  concerned 
were  in  neighbouring  villages  of  no  interest  in 
themselves. 

My  own  duties  were  light  and  not  unpleasant. 
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But  the  Church  has  hardly  reaHsed  the  amount 
of  really  arduous  labour  and  really  uncomfortable 
hardships  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  some  others,  men 
and  women.  It  was  well  worth  while.  The 
Church  has  never  put  her  hand  to  a  more  genuine 
and  valuable  piece  of  philanthropy  than  her  work 
on  behalf  of  the  soldiers  during  the  War.  The 
soldiers  are  not  blind,  nor  are  they  ungrateful. 
Here  let  me  add  that  the  more  closely  a  Hut  was 
connected  with  direct  *'  Church  '*  influence,  the 
more  was  it  successful  :  and,  finally,  that  Scottish 
soldiers,  at  least,  found  that  the  Huts  of  the  two 
great  Scottish  Churches  had  for  them  a  peculiarly 
attractive  note  of  Home. 

During  my  stay  at  Paris-Plage  I  visited 
Montreuil  more  than  once.  The  following  para- 
graphs were  written  on  my  second  visit. 

Artists  have  known  Montreuil  for  many  years. 
Lovers  of  literature  have  had  a  warm  place  for  it 
in  their  imaginations.  And  the  casual  tourist 
who  lighted  upon  it  has  been  intrigued  by  the 
charming  position  of  the  town — on  an  eminence 
that  seems  much  higher  than  it  really  is,  with 
battlemented  and  moated  fortifications,  with  an 
indescribable  yet  most  fascinating  air  of  the  old 
world. 

Yet  Montreuil  was  never  of  so  much 
account  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  four  years. 
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Its  name,  indeed,  was  never  mentioned  in  those 
four  years.  No  bigger  military  offence  could  be 
committed  than  to  give  any  hint  of  its  existence 
or  its  purpose.  But  Montreuil  was  the  brain 
where  the  mind  of  the  British  Army  was  working. 
The  little  town  of  4000  people  was  the  residence 
of  Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  his  Staff. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  British  Expedition- 
ary Force  in  France. 

For  four  years  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
to  Montreuil.  "  No  admittance  except  on  busi- 
ness '*  was  written  large  over  every  approach  to 
the  town — not  in  these  words,  but  in  others  even 
more  severe.  One  still  needs  a  permit  to  visit 
the  town,  and  strangers  are  not  welcomed.  But 
all  the  seal  of  secrecy  about  its  military  use  has 
been  withdrawn.  Activity  as  great  as  can  ever 
have  been  manifested  still  reigns  in  most  of  the 
many  offices  at  Montreuil.  Hundreds  of  con- 
sequential young  men,  with  red  tabs  on  their 
shoulders  and  red  and  blue  bandages  on  their  arms, 
support  the  sense  of  the  town's  importance.  They 
are  hard  workers  all  of  them  ;  and  pleasant- 
mannered  and  courteous  of  speech  and  purposeful 
as  British  officers  should  be.  The  Army  is  still 
*'  in  being,"  its  manifold  needs  have  to  be  attended 
to.  The  Army  is  soon  to  be  demobilised  ;  that 
business  involves  labour,  preparatory  and  co- 
incident, that  is  almost  stupendous.     The  burden 
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of  it  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  G.H.Q.     And  these 
officers  are  the  men  to  bear  it. 

There  is  a  great  accumulation  of  business  in  a 
building  known  as  the  Ecole  Militaire — an  old 
school  for  cadets.  And  offices  are  sprinkled  all 
over  the  town.  Montreuil  at  present  is  only 
French  in  name,  so  thoroughly  is  it  dominated 
by  the  British  war  machine.  Very  interesting 
are  huge  cavernous  dungeons  in  the  ramparts, 
where  the  telegraphs  and  telephones  are  installed. 
It  is  a  mighty  ganglion  of  the  nervous  system  of 
the  Army.  At  instruments,  numbered  by  the 
dozen,  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers  are  communi- 
cating there,  day  and  night,  with  the  five  British 
Armies  in  the  field  and  the  War  Office  in  London, 
and  the  multitudinous  minor  bases  where  the 
business  of  the  War  is  done.  These  dungeons 
are  a  bewildering  spectacle,  significant  of  the 
scale  of  modern  war.  And  indeed  everywhere 
over  the  old  city  is  a  strange  atmosphere  com- 
pounded of  ancient  romance  and  the  hurried, 
critical,  commanding  insistence  of  the  hour. 

D'Artagnan,  the  inimitable  and  ever  ador- 
able, came  once  to  Montreuil.  The  record  is 
in  Twenty  Tears  Ajter^  but  is  brief.  Parting  from 
his  friends  Athos  and  Aramis  at  Boulogne  after 
their  futile  mission  to  England  in  the  hope  of 
saving  King  Charles's  life,  D'Artagnan  and  his 
friend  Porthos  made  their  separate  way  to  Paris. 
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Unaccountably  they  disappeared.  They  had 
been  caught  by  Cardinal  Mazarin.  And  Athos 
and  Aramis  sallied  forth  to  seek  them.  They 
got  the  first  traces  of  the  heroes  at  Montreuil. 
Under  the  table-cloth  of  an  inn  the  delicate 
fingers  of  Athos  discovered  something  rough. 
He  turned  up  the  cloth  and  found  these  hiero- 
glyphics carved  upon  the  wood  with  a  knife  : 
"Port.  .  .  .  D'Art.  .  .  2  February." 

"  This  is  capital,"  said  Athos  to  Aramis. 
**  We  were  to  have  slept  here,  but  we  cannot  ; 
we  must  push  on."  And  so  they  left  Montreuil, 
and  the  unforgettable  yarn — the  greatest  of  all 
yarns — went  on  its  way. 

They  show  the  room  in  the  Hotel  de  France 
where  Sterne  slept  when  he  reached  Mon- 
treuil on  his  "  Sentimental  Journey."  Here  he 
bestowed  his  portmanteau  with  its  **  dozen  shirts 
and  silk  pair  of  breeches."  At  the  door  of  the 
hotel  he  did  his  "  first  public  act  of  charity  in 
France,"  gratifying  his  own  fantastic  humour  by 
distributing  "  sous  "  among  a  hungry  crowd. 
One  poor  man  he  specially  delighted  with  a 
couple  of  coppers.  Sterne  relates  how  he  put 
the  sous  into  the  man's  snuff-box,  **  taking  a 
small  pinch  out  of  his  box  to  enhance  their  value, 
as  I  did  it.  He  felt  the  weight  of  the  second 
obligation  more  than  of  the  first.  'Twas  doing 
him  an  honour,  the  other  was  only  doing  him  a 
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chanty,  and  he  made  me  a  bow  down  to  the 
ground  for  it."  As  the  quaint  clergyman  left 
Montreuil  another  beggar  saluted  him  as  "  My 
Lord  Anglais  " — "  the  very  sound  of  it  was  worth 
the  money,  so  I  gave  my  last  sous  for  it."  In 
the  hve  short  chapters  he  devoted  to  the  town 
Sterne  spelt  its  name  Montriul.  That  is  the  way 
the  local  people  still  pronounce  the  name. 

One  of  the  greatest  works  of  modern  fiction 
was  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserahles,  He  placed  its 
most  critical  episode  in  Montreuil.  Jean  Valjean, 
its  hero,  had  been  a  convict,  and  had  been  horribly 
ill-treated  in  his  prison  by  a  bullying  warder.  The 
convict  escaped  ;  he  changed  his  name  and  turned 
to  honest  courses  ;  he  won  fortune  and  respect  at 
Montreuil,  and  became  Mayor  of  the  town.  One 
day,  as  he  passed  along  the  Grand  Rue,  he  saw  a 
waggon  accidentally  overturned  and  pinioning  its 
driver  beneath  its  weight.  The  Mayor  rushed  to 
the  rescue,  and  used  his  huge  strength  to  relieve 
the  man.  The  Chief-  Constable  of  Montreuil, 
who  was  no  other  than  the  bullying  warder  of  the 
old  days,  knew  that  no  ordinary  muscles  could 
have  achieved  such  a  feat ;  and  immediately  he 
formed  that  suspicion  about  the  Mayor's  identity 
which  was  to  develop  into  the  tragedy  of  hes 
Miserahles^  and  to  make  Jean  Valjean  one  of 
the  great  pathetic  figures  of  the  world's  romance. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  that  these  memories  of 
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Montrcuil  were  put  together.  The  glamour  of 
tradition  and  literature  and  war  were  commingled 
in  the  writer's  mind  with  the  simplicities  of  prayer. 
In  a  Hut  which  Scottish  Churches,  so  far  away 
from  this  scene,  had  provided,  a  hundred  soldiers 
were  gathered  for  their  Sunday  service.  They 
sang  a  Scottish  metrical  psalm  to  a  tune  reminis- 
cent of  Scottish  hills  and  valleys  ;  and  they  wor- 
shipped according  to  the  simple  ritual  of  our 
National  Church.  Their  chief,  the  great  Field- 
Marshal,  was  not  with  them  ;  he  was  in  England 
receiving  the  first  glimpses  of  that  place  of  pride 
and  honour  which  his  glorious  services  have  won 
for  him.  Had  he  been  at  Montreuil,  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  would  most  surely  have  been  with  his  men. 
It  has  been  his  custom  all  these  years  ;  he  has  been 
their  comrade  in  worship  as  in  danger  and  toil. 
The  Principal  Chaplain  was  in  the  Hut — a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  who,  for  a  time,  had  the  charge 
of  the  whole  religious  provision  for  the  Armies  in 
France,  and  still  is  the  head  of  all  branches  of  the 
Church  in  the  Army  except  the  Anglicans — the 
Roman  Catholics  and  all  Nonconformists  being 
included.  In  the  little  vestry  of  the  Hut,  where 
the  officiating  minister  prepared  himself  for  divine 
service,  was  a  large  portrait  of  the  Field-Marshal. 
It  belongs  to  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  it  bears  the  inscription,  **  To  the  Rev. 
G.  S.  Duncan,  my  chaplain  191 6  to  the  end,  in  all 
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gratitude.  D.  Haig,  F.-M.  Christmas,  191 8." 
Quiet  thoughts  of  the  big  lasting  things  that  are 
yet  so  simple  were  thus  mingled  with  memories 
of  the  War  and  its  leaders  and  all  the  romantic 
impressions  of  Montreuil. 

Most  lasting  of  all  the  impressions  that  I  bore 
away  from  France  was  a  sense  of  the  horror  of 
war,  and  of  shame  that  fellow-creatures  should 
have  been  subjected  to  such  atrocities  as  those 
which  the  battle  -  fields  and  the  ruined  towns 
disclosed.  Two  visits  to  the  devastated  regions 
of  France  will  for  ever  abide  in  memory. 

In  December  191 8  a  friendly  colonel,  closely 
connected  with  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  sent  me 
**  up  the  line,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  to  the  Arras 
district,  where  fighting  was  for  long  very  severe. 
It  was  my  first  sight  of  a  modern  battle-field, 
and  very  terrible  the  spectacle  was.  In  some 
ways  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  seen  the  famous 
places  immediately  after  the  War  was  over,  rather 
than  during  its  course.  For  one  was  able  to 
wander  without  any  risk  over  all  the  memorable 
scenes. 

Arras  itself  is  not  completely  destroyed.  The 
Cathedral  is  in  ruins,  and  many  houses  are  roof- 
less, and  many  more  pierced  by  shells  and  more 
or  less  injured.  But  the  full  horror  of  the  War 
did  not  burst  on  me  until  I  reached  Vimy  Ridge, 
a  few  miles  out  of  Arras.     The  ground  there  is 
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torn  and  tortured  with  shells.  A  vast  mass  of  the 
debris  of  war  is  scattered  over  the  fields — damaged 
tanks,  unused  shells  and  bombs,  fragments  of  all 
kinds  of  munitions.  I  wandered  about  through 
deserted  trenches,  and  entered  **  pill-boxes  *'  and 
**  dug-outs,*'  and  tried  to  visualise  the  appalling 
events  that  had  happened  on  a  hillside  once 
crowded  with  hidden  soldiery  and  now  tenanted 
only  with  graves  —  countless  graves.  It  is  a 
memory  of  extraordinary  sadness. 

Driving  on  from  Vimy,  I  passed  through  Lens 
and  Loos.  A  writer  in  the  Scotsman  expressed 
the  opinion  that  no  place  in  all  the  battle-fronts 
is  more  completely  destroyed  than  Lens.  That 
is  my  own  opinion  also,  after  seeing  many  scenes 
of  destruction.  Lens  was  a  busy  town  of  over 
25,000  inhabitants,  in  the  centre  of  important 
coal-fields.  There  is  not  an  inhabitant  in  it 
to-day.  There  is  not  a  place  in  it  to  shelter  a 
cat.  It  is  a  mass  of  broken  bricks  and  pulverised 
plaster  and  twisted  iron  and  splintered  wood.  It 
would  hardly  be  believed  by  one  who  had  not  seen 
it  that  such  total  demolition  could  befall  a  town. 
Leaving  Lens  and  Loos,  I  went  on  to  B^thune, 
to  a  large  extent  also  a  ruined  town,  but  beginning 
to  be  made  **  tidy  "  by  a  multitude  of  Chinese 
labourers  and  German  prisoners.  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  see  how  much  had  been  done  already  by 
way  of  salvage  ever)^where  over  the  battle  zones  ; 
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but  some  places  are  ruined  beyond  repair.  In 
these  brief  sentences,  so  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
amazing  facts  they  would  describe,  is  given  the 
record  of  my  first  glimpse  of  the  scenes  of  war. 

My  second  visit  was  more  prolonged.  A 
generous  friend,  ever  to  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance, Major-General  Simms,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
C.B.,  Principal  Chaplain,  lent  me  his  motor-car 
for  a  week  in  January  19 19.  In  it  I  made  a 
tour  of  Northern  France.  The  limitations  of 
language  hinder  one's  full  expression  of  the 
deep  sense  of  awe  and  melancholy  which  is  in- 
spired by  the  spectacle  of  so  much  ruin,  and  the 
sense  of  the  misery  that  lies  behind  it.  I  visited 
Ypres,  the  scene  of  so  long  and  desperate  a 
conflict ;  I  spent  three  hours  on  the  battle-field  of 
Bailleul,  where  I  sought  in  vain  for  the  grave 
of  a  young  officer  who  had  meant  much  to  me  ; 
I  passed  through  Armentieres,  once  a  thriving 
city  of  40,000  people,  now  desolate  and  empty  ; 
I  saw  with  distress  the  shattered  remains  of 
Hulluch  and  La  Bassee,  and  a  dozen  of  villages 
where  the  homes  of  quiet  and  industrious  people 
had  been,  and  now  a  few  gaunt  walls  are  their 
only  memorial.  It  was  all  horrible  ;  and  I  turn 
from  the  recollection  of  it  to  tell  of  a  Sunday's 
experiences. 

My  Sundays  were  usually  busy.  I  preached 
three  times  on  many  of  them  ;   and  January  19, 
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19 1 9,  was  no  exception.     In  order  to  conduct 
services  for  men  of  the  1 5th  Division,  I  travelled 
the  long  distance  from  Lille  to  Braine  le  Comte, 
near    Brussels,    on    Saturday    afternoon — much 
more  than    100   miles.      I   had   been   invited   to 
stay  with  the  6th  Battalion  of  the  Camerons.     It 
was  with  surprise  and  pleasure  that  I  found  their 
colonel  to  be  an  old  friend,  a  son  of  Dr.  Donald 
Macleod  of  the  Park  Church.     The  chaplain  was 
a  young  minister  whom  I  once  asked  to  be  my 
assistant.      I  had  some  acquaintance  with  two  or 
three  others  in  the  mess.     It  was  all  very  suggest- 
ive of  home.     Moreover,  I  discovered  in  a  bat- 
talion of  the  Argyll  and  Sutherlands,  quartered 
at  the   same   place,    that  three    officers   at    least 
were  closely  connected  with  St.  Cuthbert*s.     On 
Sunday  morning  I  had  two  Church  Parades — 
the  6th  Camerons,  the  8th  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders,    and   the    13th    Royal    Scots.     To 
me  at  least  these  were  memorable  services  ;   the 
men  so  keenly  attentive,  and  such  vigorous  and 
intelligent-looking  fellows.     I   had  promised  to 
preach  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  on  Sunday  evening,  so 
the  long  journey  back  to  Lille  had  to  be  under- 
taken early  in  the  day.     I  travelled  by  Mons, 
Valenciennes,  and  Tournai.     It  was  of  enthralling 
interest  to  follow  in  imagination   the  **  Retreat 
from  Mons,"  that  ever-to-be-remembered  feat  of 
our  **  Contemptible  Little  Army."     The  marks 
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of  fighting  are  to  be  seen  along  the  whole 
way. 

At  Lille  at  6  p.m.  I  had  a  wonderful  congrega- 
tion of  soldiers.  (No  woman  was  present  at  any 
of  the  three  services.)  The  church  was  a  theatre 
— a  very  ugly  theatre.  My  pulpit  was  the  stage. 
And  behind  my  back  was  a  hideously  vulgar 
drop-scene.  But  what  did  these  things  matter  ? 
In  front  was  a  mass  of  men  drawn  by  the  great 
Cause  from  all  over  the  Empire,  men  who  had 
been  down  in  the  depths  and  who  had  looked 
death  in  the  face,  so  that  the  realities  had  become 
the  only  important  thing  to  them.  He  would 
have  been  a  strange  preacher  who  was  not  thrilled 
by  the  opportunity.  I  have  rarely  been  more 
deeply  moved  ;  and  I  never  spoke  with  more 
certainty  of  the  truth  and  value  of  the  simple 
message  of  the  Gospel. 

Of  the  soldiers  as  individual  men  I  saw  only  a 
little,  and  that  little  formally  or  in  merely  casual 
talk.  I  seized  whatever  opportunities  presented 
themselves  ;  but  soldiers  are  shy  and  must  be 
approached  slowly  and  without  fuss.  It  was 
always  a  pleasure  to  exchange  views  with  them 
and  to  get  them  to  talk  of  home.  But  one  would 
need  to  live  beside  them  in  more  intimate  friend- 
ship than  I  could  reach  before  it  was  possible  to 
estimate  their  points  of  character,  far  less  to 
gauge  that  deepest  element  of  life  which  we  call 
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**  religion.**  Of  the  **  soldier's  religion**  I  must 
leave  others  to  speak,  listening  with  more  or  less 
incredulity  to  the  very  definite  opinions  that 
some  feel  themselves  able  to  express. 

But  any  man  who  is  accustomed  to  public 
speaking  has  a  right  to  give  his  judgement  on  the 
soldier  as  a  hearer  of  sermons ;  and  I  frankly 
say  that  I  never  in  my  long  experience  addressed 
**  audiences  "  that  were  more  attentive.  Soldiers 
are  even  painfully  attentive.  It  was  a  strain  to 
look  upon  their  animated  and  interested  faces. 
They  watch  a  speaker  like  pointer  dogs.  There 
is  no  coughing,  no  restlessness,  none  of  those 
signs  of  lassitude  that  often  take  the  heart  out  of 
the  most  fervid.  There  is  not  a  nobler  opportunity 
in  the  world  of  ministry  than  that  of  preaching  to 
soldiers;  and  there  is  no  happier  task.  I  may, 
of  course,  have  been  wholly  ineffective ;  but  I 
know  that  the  men  were  not  bored.  I  know 
that,  whether  or  not  they  approved  of  what  I  said, 
or  believed  it,  or  cared  to  act  upon  it,  they  listened 
to  it  better  than  any  congregation  I  ever  addressed. 

The  domination  of  Northern  France  by  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  continually  awoke  an 
amused  interest.  On  the  wall  of  an  old  fortress 
at  St.  Valery,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  there  is 
an  inscription:  "  From  this  port  in  1066,  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  started  with  a  fleet  of  four 
hundred  sails  for  the  conquest  of  England.**     As 
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I  deciphered  that  inscription,  in  the  winter  of 
1 91 8,  a  swarm  of  British  soldiers  were  handling 
goods  for  the  British  Army  in  the  occupation  of 
all  the  north-east  of  France. 

Wherever  one  turned,  the  khaki  uniform  was 
seen  on  man  or  woman  more  or  less  military,  all 
of  them  British.  You  entered  a  little  French 
village.  Everything  was  characteristic  of  France 
— queerly-dressed  men  ;  plain-looking  women 
prematurely  broken  down  with  toil ;  houses  that 
look  like  Irish  cabins,  miserably  poor ;  every- 
where dirt ;  but  round  the  corner  came  a  British 
soldier.  You  reached  a  cross-road  and  read  the 
sign-post,  expecting  to  discover  a  French  direc- 
tion ;  in  blunt  English  you  were  told  to  **  go 
slow,"  or  guided  to  a  **  machine-gun  camp.** 
One  does  not  wonder  that  the  enemy  were  able 
to  persuade  many  simple-minded  French  peasants, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  War,  that  the  British  had 
taken  over  their  country  and  meant  to  keep  it. 

It  was  all  for  good.  In  the  brief  time  of  the 
British  occupation  wonders  were  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  French  people.  Harbours  were 
enlarged  and  improved  ;  new  lines  of  railway 
were  laid ;  roads  were  constructed  or  made 
tolerable  ;  some  elementary  sanitation  was  intro- 
duced. The  French  will  have  cause  to  think 
well  of  their  invaders  long  after  they  have  gone. 

Everywhere  also  there  was  a  good  report  of 
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our  men's  conduct.  There  are  scamps  in  every 
large  community  of  human  beings,  and  the  British 
Army  had  its  scamps.  But  the  behaviour  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  soldiers  towards  the  local 
population  was  excellent.  Knowing  little  of  the 
language,  they  maintained  communication  by  a 
hundred  queer  words  and  symbols,  and  rarely 
failed  in  getting  what  they  wanted.  Phrases  like 
";/(?  bon^  or  ^^napoo^*  will  have  a  place  in  the  soldiers* 
vocabulary  for  long.  There  was  a  unanimous 
testimony  to  the  good  relations  that  subsisted 
between  our  soldiery  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Norman  provinces.  All  the  soldiers  were  popular, 
but  especially  the  Scottish  soldiers.  It  was  good 
to  visit  France,  were  it  for  no  other  cause  than  to 
see  how  men  of  decent  character  and  upbringing 
could  maintain  their  own  honour  and  win  the 
respect  of  people  alien  to  them  in  language  and 
manners  and  religion. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to-  believe  that  the 
French  liked  the  domination  of  their  country 
by  strangers  —  even  if  the  strangers  were  kind 
and  courteous  Allies  to  whom  their  national  safety 
had  been  due.  If  a  French  soldiery  had  been  as 
much  in  evidence  in  every  village  of  Scotland,  and 
the  control  of  the  affairs  of  every  Scottish  village 
had  been  as  fully  transferred  from  native  hands, 
the  position  would  have  become  difficult  in  time. 
It  needs  no  psychological  genius  to  be  certain  that, 
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though  the  French  love  of  money  was  abundantly 
gratified  by  the  presence  of  British  troops,  the 
French  love  of  country  must  have  been  deeply 
mortified  by  it.  The  French  have  been  glad  to 
see  us  go. 

Just  as  gladly  did  the  British  soldier  seek  home. 
It  was  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  ever  beloved,  who 
said  : 

Adieu,  charmant  pays  de  France, 

Que  je  dois  tant  ch^rir  ! 
Berceau  de  mon  heureuse  enfance, 

Adieu,  te  quitter  c'est  mourir.^ 

Had  she  been  a  British  soldier,  wading  in 
Flanders  mud  all  winter  and  stifled  by  Flanders 
dust  all  summer,  she  would  have  sailed  for  Scot- 
land in  a  happier  frame.  As  long  as  the  War 
lasted  the  men  were  content  enough.  The  foul 
Fiend  of  War  had  them  in  his  grip  :  there  was 
no  use  of  complaining  then.  And  deep  in  every 
honest  heart  was  the  good  British  sense  of  Duty. 
Things  became  different.  After  all,  the  "  charmant 
pays  de  France'^  was  not  home.  "  This  is  no  my 
ain  hoose  ;  I  ken  it  by  the  biggin'  o't.'*  Men 
grew  restless  and  war-weary,  and  very  anxious  to 
be  back  at  normal  tasks. 

The  gallant  fellows  went  over  the  trench 
parapet  at  the  word  of  command  without  a 
murmur,    facing    death    in    its    grimmest    form. 

1  BA"anger. 
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But  it  was  really  more  trying  for  ordinary  mortals 
to  bear  dull  days  of  monotonous  routine.  The 
winter  of  191 8  had  none  of  the  risks  of  its  three 
predecessors  ;  but  it  was  easier  to  be  a  Command- 
ing Officer  in  the  years  of  peril.  Men  were 
**  kept  in  hand  "  by  a  hundred  impalpable  influ- 
ences, all  of  which  were  removed  by  peace.  Their 
bodies  had  to  be  wholesomely  tired  out ;  their 
minds  had  to  be  occupied  ;  their  leisure  had  to 
be  saved  from  dissipation  or  mere  idleness. 
Commanding  Officers  were  deeply  concerned 
over  the  problem. 

Classes  of  various  kinds  were  organised. 
Regimental  bands  were  ordered  from  home ; 
their  music  was  a  constant  delight.  Lectures 
on  **  demobilisation,"  **  pensions,*'  **  allowances,** 
and  such-like  themes  were  encouraged  and  often 
provided  by  officers.  Everything  that  made  the 
life  of  camp  more  bearable  for  exiled  men  gained 
a  ready  countenance. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  as  these  that  the  Scottish 
Huts  were  more  in  favour  than  ever.  They  had 
their  finest  chance  of  usefulness  during  the  winter 
of  19 1 8. 

My  first  impression  as  I  entered  the  charming 
Hut  at  Camiers  was  not  changed  when  more 
intimate  knowledge  had  grown.  I  found  that 
Hut  to  be  presided  over  by  an  accomplished  and 
capable  lady.     She  was  assisted  by  other  ladies, 
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bright,  active,  kindly.  I  knew  two  or  three  of 
them,  and  well  understood  what  the  soldier  lads 
would  think  of  them.  Over  the  whole  place,  so 
far  away,  amid  surroundings  so  unfamiliar,  there 
was  the  atmosphere  of  home.  Around  the  Hut 
were  the  dwellings  of  the  soldiers — tents,  the 
very  look  of  which  in  bitterly  cold  weather  made 
one  shiver.  There  were  few  opportunities  of 
amusement  or  instruction.  The  Hut  was  the 
centre  to  which  the  men  turned.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  would  have  done  without  it.  It  was 
only  five  o'clock  when  I  saw  this  Hut  for  the  first 
time.  But  it  was  full  of  soldiers.  Some  were 
writing  their  home  letters.  Some  were  reading. 
Some  were  drinking  tea  and  talking.  I  am  not  a 
very  impressionable  person,  but  it  made  my  heart 
right  glad  to  think  that  our  Scottish  people  had 
provided  such  a  place  for  the  gallant  fellows. 

That  was  my  first  impression.  It  was  deep- 
ened by  subsequent  experience  of  other  Huts. 
The  Huts  were  curiously  different  from  each  other 
under  their  superficial  resemblances.  They  took 
their  individuality  from  the  commandant  and  the 
workers.  But  they  were  all  good.  I  was  an 
enthusiast  about  them  all. 

My  last  days  in  France  left  a  memory  of 
varied  and  enthralling  experiences.  My  last 
Sunday  was  spent  at  Montreuil.  The  Field- 
Marshal     Commanding-in-Chief,     Sir     Douglas 
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Haig,  was  present  at  morning  service  in  the  little 
Hut,  and  I  had  an  agreeable  luncheon  with  him 
later.  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  his  gravity  and 
simple  dignity  of  character.  No  one  could  have 
been  more  courteous  and  kind.  It  gave  me 
pleasure  to  be  informed  by  him  that  he  was 
baptized  by  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Paul  of  St. 
Cuthbert's,  father  of  my  friend  Sir  James  Balfour 
Paul,  the  Lyon  King.  Of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  report  much  of  the  Field-Marshars  talk. 
But  I  may  be  forgiven  for  recording  what  he 
told  me  about  his  famous  *'  backs  to  the  wall  " 
message  which  startled  and  thrilled  the  whole 
Empire  in  the  summer  of  191 8.  Sir  Douglas 
told  me  that,  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
message,  he  added  an  expression  of  his  confidence 
in  the  Army  and  his  belief  in  a  final  victory  ;  but 
he  saw  that  the  message  was  more  telling  in  its 
briefer  form,  and  he  cut  out  the  reassuring  words. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  literature,  he  was  entirely  right.  Any 
addition  would  have  weakened  the  terrible  and 
moving  words.  After  evening  service  I  dined 
with  a  promising  young  major.     And  so  home. 

On  Monday  morning  our  little  house-party 
of  five  set  forth  on  a  memorable  motor  drive. 
We  passed  through  Arras,  deploring  its  ruins. 
With  the  good  taste  that  one  looks  for  in 
the  better  French,  they  had  removed  from  the 
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desolated  cathedral  an  inscription  which  I  read 
there  on  my  first  visit — **  Ad  majorem  gloriam 
Gulielmi."  Through  Cambrai,  Bapaume,  War- 
lencourt  we  passed  in  sorrowful  contemplation  of 
a  bewilderment  of  devilry.  Our  car  broke  down 
temporarily  near  the  Butte  de  Warlencourt. 
Was  there  in  all  France  a  spectacle  of  more 
hideous  destruction  ?  By  Pozieres  and  Albert 
we  reached  Amiens  in  the  late  evening.  It  was 
a  delight  to  discover  that  the  famous  cathedral 
was  practically  unharmed.  A  morning  was  spent 
in  exploring  it  and  watching  a  wedding.  The 
evening  of  the  second  day  of  the  tour  saw  us  back 
in  Paris-Plage.  The  next  morning  I  left  the 
companions  of  four  interesting  months  with  real 
regret,  and  with  less  regret  the  scene  of  labours 
which  had  hardly  been  important  enough  to 
justify  so  long  an  absence  from  my  own  duty, 
for  which,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  I 
am  paid.  It  was  good  to  be  in  Scotland  again. 
"  East,  West,  home's  best." 
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It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  had  some 
measure  of  acquaintance  with  all  who  have  been 
the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  my  time. 
**  Our  unhappy  divisions  **  make  it  impossible  for 
me  to  make  the  same  claim  about  the  chief  men 
of  the  United  Free  Church  until  comparatively 
recent  years. 

To  the  first  two  I  mention  I  never  had  the 
chance  of  speaking,  and  they  are  but  a  quaint 
memory. 

I  was  only  a  boy  of  eleven  when  I  had  the 
good  fortune  (having  come  up  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1872  with  my  father)  to  hear  the 
very  famous  speech  by  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  of 
the  Barony  on  Foreign  Missions.  I  know  now 
that  it  contained  the  purple  passage  in  which  the 
orator  said,  "  I  desire  to  be  broad  as  the  charity 
of  Almighty  God,  who  maketh  His  sun  to  shine 
on  the  evil  and  the  good,  who  hateth  no  man,  and 
who  loveth  the  poor  Hindoo  more  than  all  your 
Committees  or  all  your  Churches.     But  while  I 
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long  for  that  breadth  of  chanty,  I  desire  to  be 
narrow — narrow  as  God's  righteousness,  which, 
as  a  sharp  sword,  can  separate  between  eternal 
right  and  eternal  wrong."  It  was  a  speech  well 
worth  listening  to.  But  no  word  of  the  speech 
remains  in  my  memory,  and  no  impression  of  the 
scene  except  that  of  the  Moderator,  old  Dr. 
Jamieson  of  St.  PauFs,  Glasgow,  sitting  in  the 
Chair,  and  of  a  very  fat  red-faced  man  standing  on 
the  floor  at  his  left  hand  making  a  noise.  My 
excitement  grew  with  the  speech  ;  for,  so  inflated 
did  the  great  man's  frame  seem  to  become,  that 
I  wondered  how  long  it  would  be  until  he  burst. 
Thus  did  a  country  lad  behold  and  recall  one  of 
the  largest- hearted  Christians  and  one  of  the 
noblest  of  ministers  and  men  that  Scotland  has 
ever  produced. 

More  definite  are  my  recollections  of  Principal 
Pirie  of  Aberdeen,  '*  the  leader  of  the  Assembly  '* 
for  many  years  and  an  admirable  debater.  Very 
tart  and  apt  were  the  retorts  he  was  often  able  to 
make  to  his  chief  antagonists.  Dr.  Story  and 
Principal  Cunningham.  But  the  most  amusing 
of  his  exploits  in  debate  is  that  which  I  have  on 
the  authority  of  Professor  Cooper.  The  scene 
was  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  in  old  days  an  arena 
of  animated  discussion.  There  Principal  Pirie 
was  being  answered  on  the  thorny  subject  of 
Patronage  by  a  northern  divine  of  note  in  those 
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days,  Dr.  Bissct  of  Bourtic.  After  advancing 
arguments  to  counter  his  opponent,  Dr.  Bisset  at 
last  came  to  authorities,  and  he  expressed  wonder 
that  Dr.  Pirie  should  have  ignored  the  clearly 
expressed  opinion  of  Henry  Warden,  who  said 
—  and  here  followed  a  convincing  quotation. 
The  members  of  Synod  were  much  impressed, 
and  wondered  how  Dr.  Pirie  was  to  escape 
from  such  a  judgement.  They  might  have 
reckoned  on  his  agility.  When  he  came  to  deal 
with  Henry  Warden's  authority,  he  affected  the 
greatest  indignation  because  a  serious  misuse  had 
been  made  of  that  theologian's  name  :  *'  Dr. 
Bisset  has  wilfully  omitted  to  inform  the  Synod 
that,  when  Henry  Warden  used  the  words  on 
which  he  has  rested  his  whole  case,  Henry 
Warden  was  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  he  had  been  deposed."  When  the 
members  of  Synod  scattered  afterwards,  one  of 
them  said  to  Dr.  Bisset  :  **  Who  was  Henry 
W^arden ;  I  never  heard  of  a  theologian  of  that 
name;  is  he  not  a  character  in  The  Abbot}'*  "So 
he  is,"  replied  the  old  augur,  "  but  O  that  rascal 
Pirie  1  "  I  have  not  seen  this  story  in  print.  It 
is  hardly  creditable  to  either  of  the  divines  con- 
cerned ;  but  at  least  it  is  a  specimen  of  shrewd 
and  alert  debating. 

Principal  Caird  I  only  spoke  to  twice.     But 
I  have  heard  him  preach  occasionally,  and  the 
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melody  of  those  balanced  long  sentences,  sounding 
through  that  glorious  voice,  remains  a  lasting 
possession.  I  have  never  doubted  the  truth  of 
that  judgement  upon  the  great  preachers  of  his 
time  which  Dean  Stanley  offered  once  :  **  Caird 
first,  Magee  second,  longo  intervallo,'' 

Principal  Tulloch  was  in  my  opinion  a  far 
bigger  man  than  the  Church  reckoned  him  to  be. 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  Tulloch  is  written  in  an 
attitude  de  haut  en  has  utterly  unjustified,  and 
gives  no  adequate  impression  of  his  power.  He 
was  a  man  of  magnificent  presence  with  golden 
beard  and  head  of  hair.  His  voice  was  rich  and 
resonant,  and,  though  he  had  no  great  readiness 
of  speech,  he  could  rise  to  resounding  eloquence. 
I  only  met  him  twice,  and  can  recall  nothing 
of  what  he  said  except  one  aphorism  which  I  have 
quoted  in  another  connection. 

Tulloch's  work  in  Fraser^s  Magazine  is  usually 
reckoned  to  have  been  journalism  of  a  high  order. 
His  lectures  on  **  Sin  *'  I  heard,  and  they  seemed 
to  me,  and  still  seem,  somewhat  unworthy  of  his 
genius.  But  a  book  by  him  that  one  sees  less 
frequently  now  in  clerical  libraries — Leaders  of 
the  Reformation — is  in  my  mind  a  piece  of  work 
of  consummate  art,  both  in  the  selection  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  its  matter,  Tulloch  died  in 
1886,  the  year  after  I  was  ordained. 

One    is    dealing    with    times    a    little    later 
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when  one  mentions  Dr.  Boyd  of  St.  Andrews. 
**  A.  K.  H.  B."  or  "  the  Country  Parson  "  was  a 
favourite  way  of  referring  to  him  in  those  days. 
Most  of  the  stories  in  which  Boyd  figured  are 
untrue  and  many  incredible — for  the  man  was 
really  kind  at  heart.  He  was  very  good  to  me, 
and  I  met  him  often.  I  think  he  was  incapable 
of  saying  a  severe  thing,  if  he  believed  that  by 
any  chance  it  might  reach  and  wound  the  person 
to  whom  it  referred,  though  unquestionably  he 
did  pillory  some  of  his  contemporaries  with  a 
very  mordant  wit.  There  is  something  awant- 
ing,  however,  in  A.  K.  H.  B.*s  jokes  which  one 
gets  in  Sydney  Smith's.  To  use  a  phrase  of 
Goethe,  they  '*  did  not  partake  of  the  universal.'* 
Almost  without  exception  they  are  inept  or 
meaningless  unless  one  happens  to  have  known 
the  persons  or  the  situations  which  called  them 
forth.  For  example,  I  happen  to  have  known 
both  Dr.  Theodore  Marshall  and  Dr.  M'Murtrie, 
about  whom  A.  K.  H.  B.  delivered  a  well-known 
mot :  **  Marshall  is  a  male  M'Murtrie."  There 
is  enough  truth  in  the  saying  to  make  it  clever 
and  even  funny — though  it  is  bitterly  unjust  to 
both  the  men.  But  my  point  is  that  the  jibe  is 
of  no  use  at  all  to  any  one  who  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  two  men.  (They  were  both  intimate 
friends  of  A.  K.  H.  B.)  That  is  why  I  think 
that  Twenty-five  Tears  oj  St,  Andrews  is  a  dull 
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book.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  there  is 
much  charming  matter  in  his  **  Country  Parson  '* 
volumes,  and  much  that  is  very  tender  and  near 
the  heart  in  many  of  his  sermons  and  graver  essays. 

Of  the  other  big  men  of  the  Kirk,  some  of 
whom  I  got  to  know  fairly  well — the  Macleods 
(John,  Norman,  Donald),  Lang,  Scott,  Charteris, 
MacGregor,  Story,  Lees,  and  others  less  distin- 
guished— I  have  nothing  very  distinctive  to  tell. 
Of  Charteris — far  the  most  useful  of  them  all — 
I  have  written  already.  A  biography  of  Scott  has 
just  been  written  by  a  competent  hand.  Lady 
Frances  Balfour  wrote  a  Life  of  Br,  MacGregor^ 
which,  in  view  of  the  scantiness  of  the  material 
at  her  command,  may  be  described  as  giving  an 
adequate  impression  of  that  wonderfully  vital 
man.  Of  the  Macleods  I  knew  and  loved  Donald 
best ;  but  I  thought  John  Macleod  of  Govan  to 
be  without  question  the  most  distinguished.  He 
is  the  only  minister  mentioned  in  these  reminis- 
cences to  whom  I  would  venture  to  apply  the  term 
"  genius."  My  relations  with  him,  however, 
were  brief  and  casual,  and  my  memory  of  him, 
as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  is  of  an  injustice. 

One  or  two  recollections  must  not  be  omitted 
regarding  Dr.  Cameron  Lees  and  Principal  Story. 

I  had  been  a  member  of  St.  Giles*  congregation 
in  the  comparatively  early  days  of  Dr.  Lees's 
ministry  there,  and  shall  always  retain  a  grateful 
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recollection  of  his  kindness  to  me  then.     When  I 

came  to  Edinburgh  in  1900  an  acquaintance  that 

I  like  to  think  of  as  real  friendship  was  renewed. 

During  the  winter  months  it  was  my  custom  to 

go  to  see   him  of  an   evening  practically  every 

week.      His  stories  were  plentiful.     What  a  good 

book  of  reminiscences  he  could  have  written,  and 

often  did  I  urge  him  to  write  it.     But  he  was  of  a 

lethargic  type  at  the   best  and  disliked  trouble 

as    he    grew    old.       I    trust    that    there   will    be 

sufficient    material    for    the    biography    of   Lees 

which  is  being  prepared,  for  it  was  a  full  life. 

I  have  never  known  any  minister  who  liked  so 

well  as  Lees  to  talk  about  preaching.     He  would 

come  upon  a  Bible  text  and  analyse  and  divide  it 

— often  into  ideas  that  were  not  recondite,  some-. 

times    into    ideas    that    were    commonplace,    yet 

always   with   the   sense  that   he   was   loving  the 

Book   and   its   message   and   finding   delight   in 

declaring  the  Gospel  in  the  best  way  within  his 

power.     His  vigorous  and  handsome  frame,  and 

his  resonant  voice  with  a  nasal  twang  in  it,  added 

to  the  effectiveness  of  his  pulpit  utterances.     For 

those  who  were  not  anxious  to  go  high  up  or  get 

low  down  there  were  few  more  useful  preachers 

of  his  day.     Lees  was  a  very  delightful  companion 

in  a  walk,  and  a  patient  player  at  bowls — the  game 

he  took  to  as  age  crept  on.     I  only  once  knew  a 

**  difference  **  with  him.     He  was  displeased  at 

T 
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my  stating  in  public  that  the  title  K.C.V.O.  which 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  King  Edward  did 
not  in  his  case  (he  being  a  minister  of  the  National 
Church)  carry  with  it  a  knighthood  and  the 
style  "  Sir  James."  I  had  not  made  the  statement 
without  adequate  justification.  The  rule  may, 
since,  have  been  changed,  though  I  believe  that  the 
wife  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  a 
K.C.V.O.,  is  still  styled  "  Mrs.  Davidson."  Dr. 
Lees  was  firmly  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
habitually  had  himself  styled  Sir  James  Cameron 
Lees.  I  used  to  compromise  by  addressing  him  as 
"  Mr.  Dean  " — there  being  no  doubt  that  he  had 
the  right  to  be  so  entitled  as  Dean  of  the  Thistle 
and  of  the  Chapel  Royal.^  This  was  a  very  small 
matter.  I  wonder  if  the  rule  has  been  modified  ? 
Principal  Story  meant  more  to  me  than  any 
of  the  other  **  leaders."  I  stayed  with  him  twice 
at  Rosneath  (in  1885  and  1886),  and  he  stayed 
several  days  with  me  at  Skelmorlie  in  one  of  these 
years — I  forget  which.  I  formed  an  opinion 
about  him  then  which  I  never  saw  any  reason  to 
alter,  namely,  that  he  was  a  much  less  able  man 
and  a  far  more  lovable  man  than  he  was  commonly 
supposed  to  be.  The  remarkably  good  bio- 
graphy of  Principal  Story  which  his  daughters 
wrote  gives  an  affectionate,  yet  entirely  just, 
estimate  of  him.     He  was  a  shy  and  reserved 

^  See  note  at  end  of  volume. 
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man,  who  wore  an  air  of  haughty  austerity. 
Very  friendly  and  warm-hearted,  he  made 
strangers  fear  his  frown.  One  characteristic  of 
him  always  seemed  to  me  specially  fine  ;  and  I 
benefited  by  it.  He  showed  me  extraordinary 
hospitality  and  kindness  for  only  one  reason  :  I 
was  connected,  though  not  by  blood,  with  some 
of  the  companions  of  his  youth.  There  never 
was  a  man  more  sensitively  loyal  to  old  friend- 
ships. It  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that,  along 
with  such  great  qualities.  Story  had  a  caustic 
tongue  and  a  vein  of  saturnine  humour  :  it  was 
for  that  reason  that  the  comment  was  made  when 
he  left  Rosneath — "  We  shall  miss  him  sorely ; 
he  was  both  God  and  Devil  in  this  parish.**  He 
could  castigate  an  opponent  in  debate  with  an 
uncommon  power  of  vitriolic  sarcasm — just  as  I 
have  seen  him  move  all  hearts  with  a  tenderness 
of  sentiment  which  at  other  times  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  call  sentimentality.  In  1902 
they  wanted  to  use  an  organ  at  the  devotional 
services  of  the  General  Assembly.  But  Story 
would  have  none  of  it.  He  appealed  to  the 
memory  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  and  pled 
that  the  ways  they  loved  might  be  continued. 
**  Moderator,  leave  us  something,**  he  cried  with 
tears  in  his  voice,  **  leave  us  something  which, 
whatever  its  advantages  or  disadvantages,  is  be- 
loved for  the  fathers'  sake  ** — and  the  Assembly 
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left  him  his  precentor.  Those  who  remembered 
the  opinions  concerning  those  same  **  fathers  ** 
which  Dr.  Story  held  while  they  were  alive,  and 
expressed  with  a  fierceness  of  invective  little 
restrained  by  respect  for  their  feelings,  found 
something  amusing  in  an  incident  which  has 
often  been  referred  to  since  as  one  of  pathetic 
interest.  Story  also  could  be  hideously  wrong 
in  his  judgement,  as  e.g.  in  his  whole  attitude  to 
the  Baird  Trust ;  and  indeed  he  was  never  a  safe 
adviser,  I  like  to  remember  him  best  in  his 
home — one  of  the  most  charming  homes  in  Scot- 
land, where  he  was  dearly  loved.  For  his  life 
companion  he  had  a  wonderful  wife,  whose  books 
— Ear/y  and  La^er  Reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Story — 
reveal  a  character  of  astounding  vitality,  especially 
in  the  years  of  her  tempestuous  girlhood  in  Edin- 
burgh. Mrs.  Story  is  over  ninety  years  of  age, 
and  is  as  gracious  and  charming  and  kind  as  ever. 
Dr.  Story  was  the  handsomest  man  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  portrait  of  him  which  hangs  in 
2  2  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  is  a  great  work  of 
art,  one  of  Sir  George  Reid's  masterpieces.  But 
it  was  painted  too  late  in  Story's  life.  The  tissues 
of  the  face  had  begun  to  break  down.  There  is 
not  the  firm  vigour  of  manly  self-possession  that 
once  made  him  such  a  dominating  figure,  though 
it  is  evident  enough  that  he  is  still  a  man  of  power. 
When  I  knew  him  first,  in  1884,  his  beard  was 
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brindled  and  his  hair,  ample  enough,  had  gone 
white.  His  eyebrows,  brooding  heavily  over  his 
face,  were  jetty  black.  Under  them  were  glorious 
eyes.  His  features  were  remarkably  regular,  as 
if  chiselled  by  some  great  sculptor.  His  frame 
had  already  begun  to  be  over- bulky  and  was 
losing  the  elasticity  of  youth  ;  but  he  was  a 
magnificent  figure  of  a  man.  He  stood  at  least 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  he  carried  him- 
self with  the  erectness  of  a  guardsman.  His 
whole  air  was  dignified  as  who  should  suggest 
that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  personal  ad- 
vantages. But  there  was  a  delightful  humour 
lurking  in  his  eye  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
Many  said  that  they  were  afraid  of  him  :  I  never 
was,  nor  had  cause  to  be. 

The  only  time  that  I  knew  Dr.  Story  to  be 
angry  with  me  (there  may  have  been  other 
occasions  if  he  thought  it  worth  while)  was  when 
he  wrote  under  my  editorship  an  admirable  paper 
about  John  Knox.  In  it  there  was  a  reference  to 
the  famous  inscription  on  Dean  Swift's  Memorial 
in  Dublin  in  which  the  words  saeva  indignatio 
occur.  I  had  seen  the  monument  in  St.  Patrick's 
and  could  quote  then  as  now  the  familiar  Latin 
phrases  ;  but  some  slip  of  memory  made  me 
change  the  word  saeva  to  sacra.  Dr.  Story  wrote 
to  me  fiercely,  commenting  on  the  ignorance  of 
**  22  Queen  Street  " — a  euphemism  for  myself. 
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The  correction  in  the  proof  was  easily  made  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  I  sent  the  wrong  proof  to  the 
printer,  and  in  the  end  Dr.  Story's  article  appeared 
with  the  phrase  "  sacra  indignatio  " — a  fair  enough 
description  of  the  language  in  which  "22  Queen 
Street  '*  was  subsequently  addressed,  but  saeva 
indignatio  would  have  been  better. 

My  excellent  friend.  Sir  John  Herkless, 
behaved  like  a  lamb  under  a  similar  injury  I  once 
inflicted  upon  him.  In  a  passage  of  an  essay  by 
him  he  referred  to  a  son  of  James  V.  called  James. 
In  my  foolishness  and  ignorance  I  thought  that 
the  reference  was  made  clearer  by  adding  "  well- 
known  as  the  Regent  Moray."  I  was  wrong  ; 
for  James  V.  had  another  son  called  James  to 
whom  Principal  Herkless  had  referred.  I  had 
an  opportunity  a  very  few  days  afterwards  of 
telling  Professor  Hume  Brown  of  the  blunder 
and  the  blunderer,  and  of  course  made  an  apology 
ina  later  issue  of  the  Magazine  in  which  I  had  trans- 
gressed. And  I  shall  never  forget  the  amiable 
spirit  in  which  Sir  John  Herkless  met  my  regret 
for  a  mistake  that  must  have  been  peculiarly  annoy- 
ing to  a  man  of  his  meticulous  scholarship. 

Once  or  twice  I  have  suffered,  though  less 
severely,  at  the  hands  of  others.  I  wrote  once  of 
the  "Chateau  d'lf  near  Marseilles  that  wasDantes*s 
prison  "  ;  and  found  that  my  readers  were  told 
that   the   rock   was    "  Dante's   prison.**      More 
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recently  I  found  that  the  word  **  intrigued," 
which  I  had  used,  to  my  belief  happily,  was 
changed  to  **  entranced."  And  the  phrase  "  it 
is  instinct  with  the  charm  of  home  "  was  carefully 
rendered  into  the  queer  expression  "  it  is  the 
instinct  with  the  charm  of  home."  More  recently 
still  I  wrote  concerning  a  deceased  minister,  a  man 
of  the  most  correct  habits,  that  "  he  had  few  an- 
gularities," and  was  concerned  to  read  that  "he 
had  few  irregularities." 

The  ethics  of  the  subject  of  editorship  are 
perhaps  a  little  complex  ;  but  there  are  general 
rules.  If  an  author  writes  under  his  own  name, 
his  work  should  not  be  added  to,  or  seriously 
abbreviated,  without  his  permission,  and  no 
change  even  of  verbal  felicity  should  be  made 
without  his  having  an  opportunity  of  approving 
of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  writes  anony- 
mously and  for  payment  (I  should  lay  stress  on 
the  payment)  he  has  no  great  reason  to  complain 
if  an  editor  **  make  hay,"  as  boys  express  it,  with 
his  composition.  On  this  subject  of  payment  I 
should  confidently  remark  that  no  journal  will  hold 
its  place  permanently  which  asksforunremunerated 
work.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  writer's  reward 
should  be  lavish  ;  but  his  vanity  is  pleased  by  the 
payment ;  he  is  encouraged  to  offer  his  best  again  ; 
and  he  is  discouraged  from  the  fancy,  probably 
chimerical,  that  his  services  are  indispensable. 
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Dr.  Mitford  Mitchell  was  not  a  man  of  such 
commanding  personality  as  either  Lees  or  Story  ; 
but  he  meant  more  to  me  than  either.  He 
admitted  me  to  many  confidences.  I  acted  on 
his  advice  on  two  or  three  important  occasions. 
He  was  a  man  of  shrewd  judgement,  who  could 
see  the  ultimate  bearings  of  a  matter  better  than 
any  one  I  have  known.  When  we  were  both  in 
Edinburgh  we  met,  as  a  rule,  once  a  week,  and 
we  regularly  wrote  to  each  other  when  apart.  It 
was  a  grievous  loss  to  me  when  he  died  in  19 14, 
soon  after  the  War  began.  I  have  no  stories  to 
tell  about  him.  He  could  not  describe  anybody 
so  aptly  as  Story  described  Dr.  Gillespie :  "  He 
is  an  ideal  parish  minister  ;  he  knows  every  man 
and  every  beast  in  his  parish."  And  Mitchell 
could  not  make  a  public  speech  as  good  as  would 
be  made  by  the  others  I  have  named.  But  no 
one  of  them  loved  the  Church  with  a  more  un- 
selfish and  lifelong  devotion  :  no  one  of  them 
could  be  more  certainly  expected  to  subordinate 
his  own  interest  or  (what  is  even  more  difficult)  the 
interests  of  his  friends  to  the  cause  of  the  Church. 
He  made  great  sacrifices  for  her;  and  it  was  a 
delight  to  his  friends  that  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life  his  services  were  being  fully  recognised. 

Here  I  end  these  brief  notes  concerning  those 
**  who  seemed  to  be  pillars." 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  CHURCH 
WORSHIP   IN  SCOTLAND 

One  of  the  promises  which  a  Scottish  minister 
has  to  make  at  his  Ordination  is  that  he  will 
**  follow  no  divisive  courses  from  the  present 
established  .  .  .  worship  ...  of  this  church.** 
It  is  not  a  difficult  promise  to  make  seriously, 
and  to  keep  honourably.  For  there  is  a  type  of 
Scottish  worship  whose  main  outline  is  fairly 
distinct.  To  deviate  from  it,  in  mere  imitation 
of  Anglicanism  or,  worse  still,  of  Americanism,  is 
a  breach  of  an  undertaking  solemnly  given  from 
which  a  sensitive  conscience  will  shrink.  Phrases 
like  "  here  endeth  the  first  lesson,**  in  themselves 
of  no  liturgical  signification,  are  yet,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  the  suggestion  of  a  foolish  fondness  for 
foreign  ways.  Our  National  Psalms  and  Para- 
phrases again  have  a  fairly  long  national  history 
and  should  be  given  their  traditional  place  in 
worship.  The  sermon  is  no  better  for  being 
preceded  by  the  invocation  :    **  In  the  name  of 

the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  Amen."     Nor  is  it  necessary  to  inform 
any  Scotsman  on  the  24th  Sunday  after  Trinity 
that  that  meaningless  date  has  arrived.    Of  course 
the  Church  of  England  has  no  copyright  in  the 
Book  of  Common   Prayer.     The  height  of  the 
ridiculous    was   reached   when   an    Anglican   in- 
formed us,  **  I  see  you  have  our  *  Lord's  Prayer.'  " 
Yet  the  two  Churches  have  separate,  and  equally 
respectable,    traditions    during    the    past    three 
hundred  years.     And,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
preserved,  it  becomes  a  Scottish  churchman  to  be 
tender  in  his  attachment  to  his  own.     If  a  man 
have  this  general  sense  that  he  seeks  to  be  true 
to  national  sentiment,  he  will  fulfil  his  Ordination 
vow  in  the  spirit. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  possible  or  conceivable  that 
he  should  fulfil  it  in  the  letter.  There  is  no  form 
of  worship  that  could  be  imposed  upon  him  as  a 
rigid  guide.  It  may  be  said  roughly  that  there 
are  two  rules  in  regard  to  divine  service  which 
have  been  adopted  by  different  branches  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  first  and  laxer  rule  is 
that  "  everything  not  forbidden  in  Holy  Scripture 
is  to  be  permitted."  On  the  whole,  the  Anglican 
and  Lutheran  practice  has  been  governed  by 
this  law.  The  other  and  stricter  rule  is  that 
"  everything  not  permitted  in  Scripture  is  to  be 
forbidden."  A  certain  measure  of  obedience  has 
been  given  to  this  law  by  the  Scottish  Church; 
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though  it  was  well  argued  once  by  Dr.  Macmillan 
of  Greenock  that  the  undoubted  fact  that  no 
reference  is  made  to  St.  Paul's  use  of  an  organ  in 
worship  may  be  paralleled  by  the  omission  of 
any  statement  that  St.  Paul  wore  trousers  ;  and 
if  everything  is  to  be  forbidden  which  is  not 
expressly  allowed,  other  consequences  than  a 
simplified  service  would  ensue. 

Neither  of  the  rules  I  mention  can  be  rigidly 
enforced.  The  worship  of  the  Church  has  been 
vastly  enriched  within  the  memory  of  living  men. 
A  fuller  knowledge  of  hymnology  and  liturgies  has 
reacted  on  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Church,  so 
that  the  whole  level  of  devotion  has  been  raised. 
It  would  have  been  as  futile  as  it  would  have 
been  cruel  to  suggest  to  the  reformers  of  worship, 
half  a  century  ago,  that  they  were  unfaithful  to 
their  Ordination  vow.  They  knew  their  essential 
conformity  with  the  national  type,  and  it  was 
within  the  limits  which  it  set  that  they  aimed  at 
the  improvements  which  they  brought  about. 

Would  any  reasonable  being,  for  instance,  lay 
a  charge  of  innovation  against  those  who  restored 
to  us  the  regular  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
public  worship  ?  Knox's  Book  of  Common 
Order  enjoined  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  be  said ; 
and  the  Church  after  the  Reformation  was  at 
one  with  Catholic  Christendom  in  its  use.  Yet 
about  1 640  the  Sectarians  had  begun,  as  they  said 
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in  the  language  of  the  time,  to  **  scunner  *'  it,  and 
to  call  it  a  **  threedbare  prayer.**  It  was  given 
up  in  Edinburgh  in  1649,  ^^^  soon  afterwards 
throughout  the  country.  After  1660  the  Episco- 
palians restored  its  use.  As  they  had  no  liturgy, 
the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  practically 
the  only  difference  between  their  service  and  that 
of  the  Presbyterians.  Up  to  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
never  heard  in  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Scotland. 
So  great  a  minister  and  so  prominent  a  reformer 
of  Church  praise  as  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  of 
St.  George's,  Edinburgh,  justified  its  omission 
from  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  called  it 
a  model  rather  than  a  form.  Every  one  knows 
Dr.  Chalmers's  answer  to  the  young  minister  who 
asked  him  if  he  needed  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  : 
**  Not  if  you  can  make  a  better  of  your  own." 
The  answer  serves  to  show  at  what  a  recent  period 
the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  still  regarded  as 
optional.  What  word  of  condemnation  can  be 
found  for  those  innovators  who  altered  such  a 
state  of  things  ? 

Again,  it  was  only  in  1856  that  the  General 
Assembly  enjoined  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture 
at  every  service.  That  also  was  an  innovation 
from  established  practice.  It  is  true  that  the 
Directory  of  1645  had  ordered  that  '*  ordinarily 
one  chapter  of  each  Testament  be  read  at  every 
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Meeting  .  .  .  that  the  people  may  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  whole  body  of  Scripture." 
But  the  practice  had  become  almost  extinct ; 
where  it  was  preserved,  the  text  of  Scripture  was 
overlaid  with  tedious  explanatory  comments  de- 
scribed as  a  "  lecture/'  Now  the  wholesome 
custom  is  universal.  There  is  room,  indeed,  for 
improvement  in  the  methods  by  which  Scripture 
passages  are  chosen.  I  do  not  think  it  wise  that 
the  Bible  should  be  read  in  church  "  straight 
through  **  as  the  phrase  is.  There  are  some 
passages  less  suitable  for  public  reading.  It  was 
once  declared  to  me  by  Professor  Cooper  that 
"  what  was  good  enough  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
inspire  was  good  enough  for  you  and  me  to  read.'* 
But,  apart  from  all  questions  of  degrees  of  in- 
spiration, or  any  contention  that  the  book  of 
Esther  is  less  salutary  than  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
it  may  surely  be  believed  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
inspired  some  passages  for  private  reading.  The 
other  extreme  of  practice  is,  however,  still  more 
objectionable.  Some  ministers  keep  their  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  public  within  a  very  narrow  range — 
a  few  chapters  of  Isaiah  or  Job  being  all  that  one 
is  ever  given  from  the  Old  Testament.  To 
correct  such  a  fault  there  is  only  one  useful  rule. 
A  lectionary  should  be  followed,  such  as  will 
give  the  people  the  opportunity  of  hearing  repre- 
sentative passages  of  the  Old  Testament  every 
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year,  and  the  whole  New  Testament  once  in  two 
years.  This  is  an  innovation  against  which  no 
charge  of  a  breach  of  Ordination  vows  can  be 
made. 

The  same  people  in  the  seventeenth  century 
who  **  scunnered  "  the  "  nocent  ceremony  **  of 
using  the  Lord's  Prayer  condemned  the  bowing 
of  the  head  for  private  devotion  on  entering  the 
church.  Dr.  Sprott  used  to  tell  regarding  one 
innovator  who  dared  to  violate  the  custom  and 
knelt  to  pray,  that  the  beadle  rushed  to  the  pulpit 
with  a  glass  of  water  in  the  belief  that  the  minister 
was  ill. 

The  principle  I  have  already  indicated — a 
sincere  desire  to  be  faithful  to  national  usage  and 
sentiment — is  the  only  safe  guiding  principle  in 
these  matters.  But  there  are  subordinate  rules 
to  which  importance  should  be  given.  No 
change  should  be  introduced  violently  or  rapidly. 
No  matter  of  minor  importance  should  be  allowed 
to  disturb  the  spiritual  preoccupation  of  the  wor- 
shippers. Historical  and  liturgical  knowledge, 
and  not  merely  aesthetic  fancies,  should  be  the 
basis  of  any  change.  And  edification  should  be 
the  dominating  aim  over  all.  The  man  who  loses 
his  hold  on  the  confidence  and  affection  of  a  people, 
and  therefore  ceases  in  any  real  sense  to  be  their 
minister,  because  he  insists  on  some  trifling  matter 
of  ceremonial — that  man  is  a  fool. 
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No  end  would  be  served  by  providing  any 
detailed  counsel  regarding  the  worship  of  the 
House  of  God.  But  the  supreme  importance  of 
all  its  parts,  and  not  merely  of  the  sermon,  should 
ever  be  kept  in  mind. 

As  regards  the  praise  of  the  Church,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  selection  of  the  matter 
of  the  praise  should  be  the  minister*s  care.  There 
is  a  great  church  in  Scotland  where,  for  several 
years,  this  duty  was  left  to  the  organist,  with  poor 
results. 

It  should  be  said,  also,  that  no  pains  are  wasted 
which  are  expended  on  making  organists  and 
choristers  feel  that  they  are  ministers  of  God, 
helping  to  bring  the  people  into  His  presence  by 
their  music  as  truly  as  the  preacher  helps  them 
by  sermon  or  prayer.  By  frequent  attendance  at 
choir  practices,  and  the  exertion  of  a  devout 
influence,  the  minister  can  produce  effects  upon 
the  musical  service  as  valuable  as  if  he  himself 
were  a  cultivated  musician,  and  gave  himself  to 
the  merely  musical  training  of  the  choir. 

It  is  not  unnecessary  to  add  that  a  little 
common  sense  will  prevent  the  choice  of  hymns 
which  put  absurd  notions  into  people's  minds. 
Unfortunately  it  is  too  common  that  inappro- 
priate or  unseasonable  hymns  are  selected — an 
evening  hymn  at  high  noon,  for  example — and 
only   grotesque    effects    are    produced.     A   dis- 
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tinguished  American  divine,  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden,  is  not  afraid  to  say,  **  The  musical  por- 
tion of  the  service  in  most  American  churches 
verges  close  on  blasphemy."  I  have  no  experi- 
ence so  extreme.  But  many  hymns  are  heard 
which  are  silly,  empty  of  devotion  or  of  sense. 

With  some  solid  words  of  the  late  Professor 
Flint,  I  preface  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  prayers 
in  public  worship.  "  The  minister  makes  a 
mistake  who  spends  so  much  time  upon  his  sermon 
as  to  have  none  for  his  prayers.  Public  prayer  is 
the  most  difficult  exercise  of  worship.  It  should 
not  be  quite  extemporary,  because  no  man  has 
the  power  in  simple,  direct,  and  extemporaneous 
words  to  express  the  needs  not  of  himself  only 
but  of  his  fellows  without  careful  meditation  and 
preparation." 

Those  words  of  Dr.  Flint  apply  with  special 
force  to  the  most  difficult  portion  of  public  wor- 
ship, the  first  prayer,  sometimes  called  the  long 
prayer.  There  is  a  terrible  passage  about  it  in 
''  Mark  Rutherford's"  Autobiography^  which  has 
such  elements  of  just  criticism  in  it  that  it  may 
be  quoted. 

**  Anything  more  totally  unlike  the  model 
recommended  to  us  in  the  New  Testament 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  It  generally  began 
with  a  confession  that  we  were  all  sinners,  but  no 
individual  sins  were  ever  confessed ;    and  then 
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ensued  a  kind  of  dialogue  with  God  very  much 
resembling  the  speeches  which  in  later  years  I 
have  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
movers  and  seconders  of  addresses  to  the  Crown 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament.  In  all  the  religion 
of  that  day  nothing  was  falser  than  the  long  prayer. 
Direct  appeal  to  God  can  only  be  justified  when 
it  is  passionate.  To  come  maundering  into  His 
presence  when  we  have  nothing  particular  to 
say  is  an  insult  upon  which  we  should  never 
presume  if  we  had  a  petition  to  offer  to  any 
earthly  personage.  We  should  not  venture  to 
take  up  his  time  with  commonplaces  or  plati- 
tudes :  but  our  minister  seemed  to  consider  that 
the  Almighty,  who  had  the  universe  to  govern, 
had  more  leisure  at  His  command  than  the  idlest 
lounger  at  a  club.** 

These  words,  somewhat  forcibly  expressed  as 
they  are,  do  no  harm  if  they  help  to  make  clear 
these  three  notes  of  all  right  prayer : — We 
should  know  what  we  want  :  we  should  really 
want  it :  and  we  should  tell  God  about  it  as 
plainly,  directly,  simply  as  we  can.  To  train  our 
own  spiritual  life  so  that  its  accent  rings  true  is 
more  essential  than  any  other  part  of  our  educa- 
tion. To  this  end  there  should  be  urged  upon 
all  ministers  an  acquaintance  and  a  care  for  such 
masters  of  devotional  speech  as  Bishop  Andrewes, 
Bishop  Wilson,  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 

u 
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The  Westminster  Assembly  adopted  the  Direc- 
tory of  Public  Worship  in  1645  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  place 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  it  was  again 
seriously  recommended  to  all  ministers  in  1693. 
But  the  Directory  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  living 
book.  Many  wish  that  it  could  be  revised, 
modernised,  and  made  more  binding  upon  the 
Church,  as  in  the  English  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  Federated  Presbyterian  Church  of  Aus- 
tralia. As  things  are,  it  is  more  useful  to  indicate 
the  effect  which  has  been  produced  upon  our 
national  worship  by  the  Church  Service  Society's 
publications,  and  notably  Euchologion  —  albeit 
the  Church  has  given  no  official  sanction  to  that 
Society  or  its  books. 

Even  when  the  words  of  Euchologion  are  not 
heard  in  public  worship,  its  influence  has  settled 
the  lines  on  which  the  prayers  of  the  modern 
Church  in  Scotland  are  composed.  It  also 
should  be  revised,  abbreviated,  simplified.  But, 
such  as  it  is,  it  has  rendered  very  valuable  service. 
The  first  edition  of  Euchologion  appeared  in  1867, 
and  since  then  it  has  reached  a  ninth  edition. 
Among  its  beneficent  results  have  been  these  : 

I.  A  younger  generation  of  ministers  have 
learned  that  prayer  should  never  be  rhetorical. 
Nowhere  is  that  vice  of  speech  which  is  called 
eloquence  more  obnoxious  than  in  an  address  to 
God.     I  have  heard  a  minister  pray  for  **  the 
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sailor  in  the  night  of  storm  and  the  soldier  on  the 
blood-red  field  of  war.'*  And,  not  many  years 
ago,  I  heard  a  useless  person  close  his  prayer 
with  a  quotation  from  Tennyson's  **  Crossing 
the  Bar."  All  such  monstrosities  are  to  be 
rigorously  excluded. 

2.  Euchologion  has  taught  us  also  to  avoid 
in  prayer  everything  that  is  affected  or  unfamiliar. 
The  use  of  quaint  oriental  expressions  is  less 
common  than  it  used  to  be,  but  it  may  with 
advantage  become  still  less  common.  Even 
Euchologion  is  not  immune  from  it.  In  its 
Marriage  Service,  for  example,  thanks  are  given 
because  "  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
voice  of  the  bride  are  still  heard  in  the  land." 
That  Scriptural  phrase,  however,  though  over- 
quaint,  does  not  reach  the  absurdity  of  a  confession 
that  once  formed  part  of  the  unwritten  liturgy  of 
many  Scottish  ministers  :  "  My  father  was  an 
Apostate  Hittite  and  my  mother  was  an  Apostate 
Amorite."  Nor  is  it  so  objectionable  as  the 
prayer,  **  May  his  bow  long  abide  in  strength," 
or  **  May  they  that  tarry  at  home  divide  the  spoil," 
or  such  an  old-world  expression  as  was  once  a 
common  saying,  "  Here  we  set  up  our  Ebenezer, 
and  say.  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  us." 

Language  over-modern  is  as  much  to  be 
avoided.  One  of  my  assistants  once  prayed  in 
my  hearing  for  the  "  dwellers  in  the  slums."     I 

u  2 
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offered  him  the  advice,  which  he  has  since  told 
me  he  valued  and  acted  on,  that  no  word  should 
be  used  in  prayer  which  is  not  in  the  Bible  or  the 
old  liturgies.  Everything  again  which  tends  to 
be  "  precious  "  is  unsuitable  for  the  worship  of 
the  House  of  God.  Those  who  know  the 
extremely  beautiful  prayers  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  confess  that  their  preciousness  detracts 
greatly  from  their  worth. 

3.  Perhaps   the   chief  service   which   Eucho- 
logion  has  rendered  has  been  in  keeping  before 
the  minds  of  the  clergy  the  necessity  of  a  full 
presentation  of  the  wants  of  the  people  before  the 
Throne   of  Grace.      It   is   the   risk   of  what   is 
called    *'  extempore  "     prayers    that    they    omit 
much  that  is  deep  in  the  hearts  of  many  in   a 
congregation.     The  English  Nonconformists,  for 
example,  have  always  in  my  experience  been  too 
meagre    in    intercession.     Not    infrequently    no 
prayer  is  offered  for  the  Sovereign,  for  the  Civil 
Authorities,  for  the  Navy  and  Army.     Even  the 
Church  and  her  missions  are  forgotten.     I  have 
rarely  come  away  from  a  Methodist  or  Congrega- 
tional  Church  without  admiration  for  the  high 
level  of  ability  in  the  preaching.     But  the  prayers 
have  rarely  seemed  to  me  other  than  slender  and 
incomplete,  not  wanting  in  fervency,  but  sorely 
wanting  in  breadth.      It  is  only  fair,  however,  to 
add  that  there  is  no  more  adequate  statement 
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anywhere  of  the  scope  and  seriousness  of  the  task 
of  intercession  than  in  a  passage  written  by  that 
eminent  Nonconformist  the  late  Dr.  Dale  of  Bir- 
mingham in  his  lectures  on  Preaching.  One  part 
of  prayer  should  never  be  omitted — the  grateful 
remembrance  before  God  of  the  departed.  Eucho- 
logion  has  done  much  to  make  this  common ; 
and  the  book  has  done  nothing  better  for  devo- 
tion. So  accustomed  have  I  been  to  include  such 
thanksgiving  in  the  ordinary  course  of  worship 
that  I  was  much  surprised,  when  in  Australia 
in  1904,  to  discover  that  such  a  thanksgiving 
was  unfamiliar  in  the  churches  there.  Not 
a  few  times  I  was  thanked  in  Australia  for 
words  which  (people  told  me)  brought  them 
nearer  than  any  other  words  to  the  realities  of 
faith. 

4.  Finally,  Euchologion  has  been  of  service 
in  teaching  the  correct  use  of  Scriptural  quotation 
in  prayer,  and  notably  in  the  Benediction.  **  It 
belongs  to  the  office  of  the  Pastor,"  so  says  the 
Form  of  Church  Government,  "  to  bless  the 
people  from  God."  That  statement  was  the 
outcome  of  a  long  discussion,  and  is  not  lightly 
to  be  differed  from.  Yet  there  has  been  much 
looseness  and  variety  in  the  form  in  which  the 
Benediction  is  used.  Not  only  have  long  cum- 
brous and  utterly  unscriptural  phrases  been 
employed,  but  the  very  idea  of  the  Benediction 
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has  been  changed  by  the  use  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun  instead  of  the  second.  The  probationer 
or  lay  preacher,  indeed,  should  say  "  us  "  and  not 
**  you."  But  the  ordained  minister  of  the  Church 
is  using  one  of  his  solemn  and  happy  prerogatives 
when  he  follows  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  invariable 
practice  of  invoking  a  blessing  upon  the  people. 
**  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
you  all.     Amen." 

Probably  there  are  few  churches  in  Scotland 
to-day  where  no  account  is  made  of  the  great 
anniversaries  which  mark  what  is  called  "  The 
Christian  Year."  The  Christian  Year  begins 
with  Advent  Sunday — in  the  Western  Church 
the  first  Sunday  after  St.  Andrew's  Day.  At 
that  season,  so  near  to  Christmas,  the  minds  of 
worshipping  people  may  properly  be  turned  to 
two  aspects  of  our  Lord's  relation  to  them — the 
historical  coming  and  the  final  judgement.  Other 
days  throughout  the  year  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  memory  of  great  apostles  and  saints.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  apportioned  an 
anniversary  to  godly  people  of  their  calendar 
whose  very  names  are  unknown  to  us,  and  have 
so  defeated  the  whole  purpose  of  such  celebra- 
tions, viz.  the  keeping  vivid  of  illustrious  examples 
and  the  rescue  of  reUgious  teaching  from  mere 
vagueness  and  haphazard.  The  Christian  Year 
is  less  subdivided  by  the  Anglican  Church,  only 
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apostles  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Saint  Michael 
and  All  Angels  receiving  a  set  celebration,  the 
great  Company  of  the  Holy  being  remembered 
together  on  one  day,  the  i  st  of  November,  dedi- 
cated to  all  saints.  Even  that  subdivision  will 
seem  too  elaborate  to  some  who  are  content  with 
an  annual  remembrance  of  our  Saviour's  Birth, 
His  Death  and  Resurrection,  His  Ascension,  and 
the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  history  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  its  relation  to  the  anni- 
versaries of  those  great  facts  of  history  on  which 
our  faith  is  founded  has  not  been  a  pleasing 
histor}\  The  hand  of  the  sectary  arrested  a 
tendency  which  was  as  innocent  as  it  was  natural, 
and  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  and  Pente- 
cost went  by  as  if  they  were  ordinary  occasions, 
unless,  indeed,  some  zealous  protestor  against 
all  such  celebrations  signalised  Christmas  Day  or 
Easter  Day  by  sermon  and  hymn  as  violently 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  as  was  possible. 
Such  conduct  was  not  unknown.  Happily  a 
better  spirit  has  spread,  and  reasonable  people 
feel  that  it  is  somewhat  grotesque  to  give  greater 
prominence  to  the  birthday  of  a  Scottish  poet 
than  to  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  One 
need  not  be  extreme.  Probably  the  25th  of 
January  is  as  wisely  associated  with  the  memory 
of  Burns  as  with  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
which  anniversary  also  it  happens  to  be.     And  I 
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always  feel  that  the  preacher  misses  the  mark 
on  New  Year's  Day  who  passes  from  the 
affecting  suggestions  of  such  a  natural  landmark 
to  dwell  overmuch  on  the  Circumcision  of  our 
Lord,  though  ecclesiastical  rule  would  guide  him 
to  such  a  course.  But  surely  that  is  a  strange 
Christian  who  does  not  realise,  and  wish  to 
realise,  on  Good  Friday,  more  vividly  than  on 
other  days,  the  meaning  of  our  blessed  Saviour's 
sufferings  and  death.  To  pass  the  season 
of  Easter  without  gaining  some  measure  of  its 
exhilaration  and  hopefulness  is  a  spiritual  waste 
which  few  are  so  amply  endowed  as  to  afford. 
Historical  religion  is  always  in  peril.  Vague 
and  sentimental  philosophisings  and  merely 
ethical  maxims  for  ever  threaten  the  religion  of 
the  Manger,  the  Cross,  and  the  empty  Grave.  A 
due  celebration  of  the  Christian  Year  helps  to 
keep  thought  near  its  objective  basis. 

Moreover,  the  whole  counsel  of  God  is  in 
risk  of  being  restricted  into  a  few  favourite  re- 
ligious ideas  if  the  worship  of  the  Church  is  not 
regularly  extended  through  the  great  themes  of 
Incarnation,  Atonement,  Immortality,  Spirituality, 
which  a  devout  commemoration  of  the  Christian 
Year  induces.  The  worship  of  the  Church 
should  present  not  only  an  earnest  and  sincere 
belief,  but  a  full  belief.  And  it  is  the  tendency 
of  those  who  despise  the  observance  of  days  or 
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seasons  to  cultivate  the  fixed  idea,   the  narrow 
and  individual  range. 


Gracious  and  wonderful  and  beautiful  things 
have  come  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  experiences 
of  which  this  volume  is  the  record.  Some 
august  beliefs  have  cheered  and  illuminated  all 
my  way.  But  this  book  says  little  about  such 
things.  It  deals  with  the  outside  of  life,  not  with 
the  secret  and  sacred  recesses  of  the  spirit  where 
the  heart  likes  best  to  dwell.  Some  day,  I  hope, 
I  shall  publish  a  volume  of  sermons,  in  which 
the  realities  can  be  dealt  with  more  impersonally 
than  in  a  book  of  reminiscences  is  possible.  And 
it  has  been  my  cherished  wish  for  years  to  prepare 
and  publish  a  selection  of  prayers  and  studies 
which  bear  on  the  Holy  Communion.  These 
matters  must  stand  alone.  Meanwhile,  if  any 
critic  note  that  this  book  seems  to  him  hard  and 
devoid  of  self-revelation,  let  him  give  me  credit 
for  having  intentionally  made  it  so.  **  The 
secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God  : 
but  the  things  that  are  revealed  belong  unto  you 
and  your  children." 


NOTE 

THE   CHAPEL  ROYAL 

The  following  information  regarding  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  Scotland  was  furnished  to  me  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  John  Harrison,  C.B.E.,  LL.D.  : 

1 501.  James  IV.  established  a  Chapel  Royal  in 
Stirling  Castle  under  a  rescript  from  Pope  Alexander  VL 
The  Chapel  was  made  a  collegiate  church  and  well 
endowed.  It  had  a  Dean  and  Sub-Dean  and  a  body  of 
Canons  and  a  choir. 

When  James  IV.  built  the  first  palace  of  Holyrood 
House  he  made  a  chapel  in  the  north  part  of  the  West 
Front.  This  was  turned  by  James  V.  into  the  Privy 
Council  Hall  and  a  new  Royal  Chapel  built  on  the  same 
front  farther  south.      In  it  Mary  was  married  to  Darnley. 

In  1567  John  Duncanson  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  King's  Household  with  a  stipend  of  ;^200  (Scots), 
probably  ministering  in  Stirling. 

In  1579  the  Court  came  to  Holyrood.  The  Chapel 
was  then  in  the  House,  as  the  old  Abbey  had  become  at 
the  Reformation  the  parish  church  of  the  Canongate. 

In  1606  the  King  in  (England  and  an  Episcopalian) 
revived  the  Chapel  Royal,  making  the  Bishop  of  Galloway 
Dean  with  a  residence  in  Holyrood.  It  seemed  the 
King's  purpose  that  the  clergy  should  officiate  either  in 
Edinburgh  or  Stirling. 

In  161 2  it  was  definitely  fixed  that  the  Chapel  in 
Holyrood  House  should  remain  the  site  of  the  Chapel 
Royal. 

In  1672  the  Chapel  Royal  was  demolished  along 
with  the  main  buildings  of  the  old  Palace,  and  the  Abbey 
Church  was  made  Chapel  Royal  and  declared  no  longer 
a  parish  church.  It  fell  into  ruins ;  and  there  is  now  no 
Chapel  Royal  (as  a  building)  in  Scotland, 
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Order  of  Ancient  Shepherd*,  Loyal, 

118 
Ordination,  63,  67  i  vow*,  281-3 
Orkney,  i,  83  ;  coat  of  living,  9-10 
Owen,  163  5  on  Newton,  164 
Oxford,  51,  144 

Paley,  on  the  Reaurrection,  202-4 

Parables,  35,  153 

Paris-Plage,  245-8,  266 

Parishioners,  65-6 

Parliament,  78,  84,  2o8,  289 

Passion  for  souls,  198-200 

Pasteur,  28 

Pastor  as  Preacher,  The,  167 

Pastoral      Theology,       169,      200 } 
Lecture*  on,  170 

Pastoral  visitation,  2 1 8-20 

Patcrson,  Dr.  W.  P.,  23,44,  84, 170, 
177,  201,  234 

Paul,  Sir  Jamea  Balfour,  265 

Perth  (Australia),  134 

Pfleiderer,  47 

Philomathic  Society,  22 

Pirie,  Principal,  Aberdeen,  268-9 

Pitt,  William,  49 

Politics,  82-3,  137-8 

Poverty,  74 

Praise,  selection  of,  287-8 

Prayers  in  public  worship,  288 

Preachers  of  first  rank,  177 
Preaching,  apologetic,  161-4;  doc- 
trinal, 153-6;  evangelistic, 
152-3  ;  expository,  151  >  mis- 
sionary, 160-61  ;  practical,  156- 
161  ;  positive,  194-8  ;  social 
questions,      158-60 }       topical, 

Presbyterian,    138,  284 

President,  Theological  Society,  22  j 
University  Conservative  As- 
sociation, 23 

Prince  Charlie,  96 

Probationary  period,  42 

Professionalism,  15-19 

Prophets,  the,  155,  160 

Protestant,  175-6;  Church,  220, 
282 

Proverbial  expressions,  173 

Psychology,  16,  32,  91,  193 


3o6      THE  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  INSIDE 


Public    worship,    improvement    of, 

281;  Martin  Luther  on,  288-9; 

praise,   287  ;    reading  of   Holy 

Scripture,  284 
Prayers,  288-94. ;    Professor  Flint 

on,  288  ;    "  extempore,"  292  ; 

the     Lord's     Prayer,     283-4. ; 

Scripture    quotation    in,    293  ; 

EuchohgioTiy   290-94 
Publications,  128 

"  Queen  Street,  22,"  276,  278 

Rainy,  Principal,  6-7 

Re-dedication,  National,  244 

Reid.  Sir  George  (Australia),  138 

Renan,  192  ;  quoted,  52 

Resurrection,  the,  202-3 

Reticence,  227-8 

Reverence,  50-51,  106-8 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  picture  of 
James  Beattie,  88-9 

Ritchie,  Dr.,  Jedburgh,  170 

Robertson,  Dr.  W.,  letter  to  Dr. 
Fisher,  126-7 

Robertson  of  Brighton,  154,  160 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  84,  139, 
219-20,  253,  294;  Scar- 
borough, 175 

Rosneath,  274-5 

Ross,  Mrs.  Kerr,  96-7 

Rossetti,  Christina,  Commandments^ 
227 

Roxburghshire,  71,  83,  86 

Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum,  120-21 

Russia,  tour  in,  98 

Russian  soldier  myth,  202-4 

"Rutherford,  Mark,"  Autobiography, 
288-9;  °°  sermons,  174;  on 
Theological  School,  15 

St.  Andrews,  Fife,  98-9 

St.   Augustine,    153  ;     De    doctrina 

Christiana.,   1 47 
St.    Bernard's,    Edinburgh,    29,    54- 

55,  62,  213 
St.  Chrysostom,  46,  123 
St.    Cuthbert's,   1 16-17,  221,   254, 

257,  265  ;    History  of  the  Early 

Tears  of,  222 
St.  Giles'  Cathedral,  29,  75,  96,  177, 

272 


St.  Mary's  College,  99 

St.  Mary's,  Partick,  81 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
Dean  Swift's  Memorial,  277- 
278 

St.  Paul,  loi,  103-4,  108-9,  i6r, 
181,  200,  224,  231,  283,  295  ; 
quoted,  36,  45,  67,  102,  104- 
105,  185,  239,  294 

St.  Valery,  259-60 

Samoa,  R.  L.  Stevenson's  grave,  140 

Sanday,  Island  of,  i,  6-7 

Sands,  Lord,  234 

San  Francisco,  5,  140,  226 

Savonarola,  219,  224-5 

Scarlet  Letter,  The,  16 

School  days,  3,  ir 

Schoolmaster  of  Cross  and  Burness,  6 

Science,  Halls  of,  80 

Scotsman,  the,  24,  255  ;  letter  from 
Mr.  Bell,  25-6 

Scott,  Dr.,  St.  George's,  208,  272 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  97  ;  Abbot,  269  ; 
on  Jeanie  Deans,  185 

Scottish  Churches'  Huts,  245-8, 
253,  263-4 

Scottish  Church  Law,  forms  of  wor- 
ship, 282-3  »  private  Baptism, 
215  ;  private  Communion,  215 

Scottish  Church  Society,  81-2 

Scottish  ministers,  267 

Scottish  preachers,  first  rank,  177 

Scottish  pulpits,  the,  preaching  in 
177-9,  188 

Scriptural  language  in  prayer,  293 

Secret  Society,  103,  105 

Sectarianism,  7,  283 

Sellar,  Professor  W.  Y.,   12 

Sensationalism,  176,  181-4 

Sermon,  the  first,  67 

"  Sermon,  How  to  make  a,"  145  ; 
invention,  147  ;  rules  for  writ- 
ing, 192-3 

Shakespeare,  208  ;  Hamlet^  f^ing 
Lear,  Macbeth,  17 

Shaw,  George  Bernard,  Candida,  17 

Sick,  the,  calls,  214;    visiting,  212 

Simms,  Dr., Major-General,  253,256 

Skelmorlie,  62,  64,  71,  162,  274 

Smellie,  Dr.  Alexander,  The  Men  of 
the  Coi'enant,  22 
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Smith,  Alexander,  quoted,  107 
Smith,  Henry  Wtllia,  TIU  Pastor  sm 

PrtacJ^r,  167 
Smith,  S)'doey,  173,  271  {   quoted, 

183 
Social  quettioni  and  miniitera,  158- 

160,  177 
Soldicn,  the,  245,  258-64 
Soul,  Three  Dangcn  of  the,  32-41 
Spark,  Mr.,  8 
Spdra,  Dr.,  99 
Sprott,  Dr.,  286 
Sulker,  Dr.,    TJ^  Preacher  and  his 

Models,  149 
Stanle)',  Dean,  87,  270 
State,  Christ  and  the,  238 
State  Church,  84,  139 
Sterne,  251-2 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  140,  292 
Story,  Principal,  44,  214,  268,  272, 

274-8  ;   on  Dr.  Gillespie,  280  ; 

Reminiscences  of  Airs.  Story ^  276 
Stratheden,  Lord,  73-4 
Strauss,  204 

Student  life  in  cities,  19-21 
Students'     Representative    Council, 

24-6 
Sunday  in  France,  a,  256-259 
Sydney,  134,  140 

Tait,  C.  W.  A.,  143 

Tait,  Professor  P.  C,  12 

Tait,  Rev.  Walter  James,  143-4 

Talmage,   Dr.,    182 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  289 

Taylor,    Dr.   Malcolm   C,    14,  93  ; 

A  Link  with  Glencoe,  94-5 
Theological  Society,  22-3 
Times,  The,  88 
Topical  preaching,  151 
Trail,  Dr.,  Aberdeen,  8-9 
Travel,  advantages  of,  18-19 
Truth,  194-8 
TuUoch,  Principal,  44,   iii,  270 

Union,  Church.     {See  Church) 


United  Free  Church,  6-7,  84,  233- 
235,  267  (    Skelmorlie,  66 

Unity  of  Enwtre,  241 

University  Cooaenrativc  Aaaocia- 
tion,  21 

University  Debating  Societiea,  22 

Univertity  Tercentenary,  24,  26-9 

Venice,  77 

Victoria,  Queen,  56,  76,  118,   119, 

213 
Victorian  Period,  118-19 
Vimy  Ridge,  254-5 
Vinet,  Hbrr.iUtics,  146-7 
Voice,  the  preacher's,  31,  173,  185- 

188 

Walker,  Mr.,  8 

Walpole,  quoted,  38 

Walton,  Izaak,  on  angling,  145 

War,  Christ  and,  236-44 ;  the 
Church  and  the,  243-4,  246, 
248  ;  the  Great,  74,  128-9, 
136,  203,  233}  A  Hymn  in 
Time  of  ffar,  129-30 

Waterloo,  96-7 

Watson,  Mr.,  Australia,  137-8 

Watson,  Dr.,  Dundee,  61 

Watson,  Dr.  John,  146,  158 

West  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Aber- 
deen, 85,  118;  Dean  Stanley 
on,  87 

Whately,  Archbishop,  183  5  on 
character,  51-2 

Whyte,  Dr.,  190-91 

Wilberforce,  Bishop,  quoted,  179 

Williamson,  Dr.  Wallace,  50,  6r, 
^77^  234 

Wilson,  Bishop,  289 

Women  at  church  services,  11 2- 13 

Working  men  and  the  Church,  158- 

159 
Working  men's  paradise,  136 

York,  Archbishop  of,  76 
Young,  Robert,  22 
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